








DAILY PROGRAMME 


Tuesday, the 27th December 1955 


Morning—9 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. Registra- 
tion (Ground Floor, Math. Block; Central 
Executive Committee (Place: Conference 
Board Room, Ist floor, Math. Block, Central 


College) . 


Afternoon—2 p.m. to 4 p.m.—Workshop 
meetings (Note.—First combined meeting— 
Room No. 5, Math. Block, Central College) — 
(Workshop No. 1—Correctional Adminis- 
tration—Math. Block; Workshop No. 2— 
Labour Welfare; Workshop No. 3—Tribal 
Welfare; Workshop No. 4—Family and Child 
Welfare; Workshop No, 5—Community Wel- 
fare). 


Resource Persons—Workshop No.1—Shri 
R. S. Rastogi, Lucknow, Dr. M. S. Sabnis, 
Bombay; Workshop No. 2—Shri S. G. 
Annegiri, Nagpur, Shri S. Nageswaran, 
Calcutta; Workshop No. 3—Shri L. M. 
Shrikant, New Delhi, Shri P. G. Vanikar, 
Nagpur; Workshop No. 4—Dr. K. C. 
Mookerji, Calcutta, Shri S. F. Desai, Bombay; 
Workshop No. 5—Dr. Smt. Sundaram 
Ramachandran, Gandhigram, Capt. S. P. 
Mohite, Bombay. 

Evening—5-30 p.m.—Inaugural Session 
(Place: Conference Pandal)—Invocation; 
Welcome Address—Shri T. Siddalingaiya, 
Chairman, Reception Committee; Inaugural 
Address—His Highness Sri Jayachama- 
rajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, Rajpramukh of 
Mysore; Presidential Address—Smt. Hansa 
Mehta, President, ICSW; General Secretary’s 
Report—Smt. G. R. Billimoria; Vote of 
Thanks—Shri A. N. Rama Rao, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary, Mysore State Branch and Recep- 

7-00 p.m.—Meeting of Sectional Office- 
bearers (Place: Conference Board Room, 
Math. Block, 1st floor, Central College.). 


Wednesday, the 28th December 1955 


Morning—9-30 am. to 11--30 am.— 
Plenary Session (Place: Conference Pandal.) ; 
Sectional Chairmen’s Address: Section No. 1 
—Shri C. B. Gupta, Minister, U.P.; Section 
No. 2—Hon. Shri Justice A. S. P. Ayyar, 
Madras; Section No. 3—Shri B. Gopala 
Reddi, Chief Minister, Andhra. 


11-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m.—Sub-Committee 
Meetings (Place: Math. Block, Ist floor, 
Central College,; No. 1. National Child 
Care Code; No. 2 Model Department of 
Social Welfare at State Level; No. 3. Emer- 
gency Relief. 


Afternoon—2-30 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. Sec- 
tional Meetings and Panel Discussions 
(Place: Math. Block, Central College; 
Section No. 1—Welfare Projects in Rural 
Areas—Room No. 5; Section No. 2— Current 
Problems in Social Welfare—Room No. 6; 
Section No, 3—Welfare of Tribals and Other 
Backward Classes—Room No. 7; Panel Dis- 
cussion: Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare 
—Conference Pandal.). 


6 p.m.—Entertainment Programme (Place: 
Conference Pandal) . 


Thursday, the 29th December 1955 


Morning—9-00 a.m. to 1-00 p.m.—Sec- 
tional Meetings (Place: Math. Block, Central 
College) Section No. 1—Welfare Projects in 
Rural Areas—Room No. 5; Section No. 2— 
Current Problems in Social Welfare—Room 
No. 6; Section No. 3—Welfare of Tribals 
and other Backward Classes—Room No. 7; 
Panel Discussion (Conference Pandal). 


Afternoon—2-30 p.m. to 3-30 p.m.—Re- 
ports of Sections and Panel (Place: Math. 
Block, Central College.) ; Section No, 1— 











Welfare Projects in Rural Areas—Room 
No. 5; Section No. 2—Current Problems in 
Social Welfare—Room No. 6; Section No. 3 
—Welfare of Tribals and Other Backward 
Classes—Room No. 7; Panel Discussion: 
Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare—Con- 
ference Pandal. 


3-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m.—Sub-Committees 
and Workshop Meetings (Place: Math. Block, 
Central College.) Sub-Committee No. 1— 
National Child Care Code—Ist floor; Sub- 
Committee No. 2—Model Department of 
Social Welfare at State Level—list floor; 
Sub-Committee No. 3—Emergency Relief— 
Ist floor; Workshop No. 1—Correctional 
Administration; Workshop No. 2—Labour 
Welfare; Workshop No. 3—Tribal Welfare; 
Workshop No. 4—Family and Child Welfare; 
Workshop No. 5—Community Welfare. 


Evening: Social and Cultural Programme. 


Friday, the 30th December 1955 

Morning—9-00 a.m. to 1-00 p.m.—Sub- 
Committee Meetings and Institutional Visits; 
(Place: Math. Block, Central College, 1st 
floor.) Sub-Committee No. 1—National 
Child Care Code; Sub-Committee No. 2— 
Model Department of Social Welfare at State 
Level; Sub-Committee No. 3—Emergency 
Relief. 


Institutional Visits—9-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 


Afternoon—2-00 pm. to 400 pm— 
Meeting of Branch Office-bearers (Place: 
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Conference Board Room, Ist floor, Central 
College) . 

2-30 pm. to 4-00 pm —Meeting of 
Teachers of Schools of Social Work (Place: 
Room No. 5, Ground floor) . 


Plenary  Session—(Place: Conference 
Pandal, Central College) ; 4-30 p.m. Address 
by Madam Soong Ching Ling—Evening 
Entertainment Programme. 

Saturday, the 31st December 1955 


Morning—9-30 a.m.—Annual General 
Meeting (Place: Conference Pandal, Central 
College); 10-30 am. —Plenary Session— 
Adoption of Sectional Reports (Conference 
Pandal)—Presiding: Smt. Hansa Mehta, 
President, ICSW—Reports by: 1. Shri C. B. 
Gupta, Chairman, Section No. 1; 2. Hon. 
Shri Justice A. S. P. Ayyar, Chairman, 
Section No. 2; 3. Shri B. Gopala Reddi, 
Chairman, Section No. 3; 4. Dr. M. V. 
Govindaswami, Chairman, Panel; 5. Smt. 
Hannah Sen, Chairman, Sub-Committee 
No. 1; 6. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Chairman, 
Sub-Committee No. 2; 7. Smt. Mary 
Clubwala Jadhav, Chairman, Sub-Committee 
No. 3. 


Afternoon—2-30 .m.—Formal Closing 
Session; Closing Remarks: Smt. Hansa 
Mehta, President, ICSW (Place: Conference 
Pandal, Central College.) . 


Evening—4-00 .m.—Central Executive 
Committee Meeting (Place: Conference 
Board Room, Math. Block, 1st floor.). 
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REPORT OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 
I. E. Soares and Miss Bani QurBan SINGH 
(Joint Honorary Public Relations Officers) 


A record number of over 800 delegates 
and observers from all parts of India parti- 
cipated in the Bangalore session of the 
Conference—almost twice as many as had 
attended previous sessions. In addition, there 
were guest delegates from the International 
Union for Child Welfare, the International 
Labour Office, the Ford Foundation, the 
World Health Organisation and visitors from 
the United States of America, Ceylon and 
Pakistan. This session also had the special 
privilege to receive, in person from Mme. 
Soong Ching Ling, felicitations from social 
workers in China; Mme. Soong addressed 
the delegates at a special plenary session. 


Proceedings of the First Day 
(Tuesday, December 27, 1955) 

A distinguished gathering of over a 
thousand persons was present at the inaugural 
session. The Conference was inaugurated by 
His Highness Jayachamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, the Rajpramukh of Mysore. In 
his inaugural address, His Highness stressed 
the urgency of social welfare work on a 
nationwide scale and called for maximum 
co-operation between officials and non-offi- 
cials to realise the goal of a Welfare State. 
The Conference delegates and visitors to 
the inaugural function were welcomed by 
Shri T. Siddalingaiya, Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee. 


The Presidential address was delivered by 
Smt. Hansa Mehta, President, ICSW and 
Vice-Chancellor of Baroda University. In 
her address, Smt. Mehta said that while 
agricultural and industrial development were 
progressing according to the Plan, social 
development schemes were not making so 
rapid a progress. Reviewing the develop- 


ment of social welfare services in the coun- 
try during the past year, Smt. Mehta drew 
the attention of the delegates to some of the 
urgent and pressing social problems facing 
the country. Smt. Mehta made a plea for the 
building of a new social order based on prin- 
ciples of justice and social equality. 


After the presidential address, the Honorary 
General Secretary of the Conference, Smt. 
Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, placed before the 
delegates the Annual Report of the Con- 
ference. In her report, Smt. Billimoria gave 
details of some of the recent publications of 
the Conference. Two important publications 
of the year were the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittees on “Minimum Standards for Child 
Care Institutions in India” and “Family Plan- 
ning and Social Welfare”. An important event 
in 1955 for the Conference was the organisa- 
tion of a Seminar on Casteism and Removal 
of Untouchability. This Seminar was held in 
Delhi and the discussions were maintained 
at a high level, by prominent workers in the 
field from all over the country. 


The Inaugural Session concluded with a 
vote of thanks from Shri A. N. Rama Rao, 
Hon, Gen. Secretary of the Mysore State 
Branch of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. 


Proceedings of the Second Day 
(Wednesday, December 28, 1955) 


At the outset of the deliberations, the 
Chairman introduced to the Delegates, 
Mrs. J. M. Small, Dy. Secretary General, 
International Union for Child Welfare. 

In the morning, a plenary session was 
addressed by the Chairmen of the three 
Sections. Shri C. B. Gupta, Minister for 
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Planning, Health, Industries and Supplies, 
Government of Uttar Pradesh, Hon. Shri 
Justice A. S. P. Ayyar, Madras and Shri B. 
Gopala Reddy, Chief Minister, Andhra State, 
delivered their addresses on the subjects of 
“Welfare Projects in Rural Areas”, “Current 
Problems in Social Welfare”, and “Welfare 
of the Tribals and other Backward Classes” 
respectively. (The Chairman of the Section I 
Shri C. B. Gupta, could not be present and 
his address was read by Acharya Jugal 
Kishore, Minister for Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh). 


This plenary session was also addressed by 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Smt. Hannah Sen and 
Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav who were the 
Chairmen of the Conference Sub-Committees 
on “A Model of a Department of Social 
Welfare at the State Level’, “National Child 
Care Code”, and the “Emergency Relief” res- 
pectively. The meetings of the Sub- 
Committees were not open to all the Dele- 
gates. The reports were, however, read to 
the Delegates at the closing plenary session. 
These sub-committees were appointed in 
April 1955 and, thereafter, the Chairmen and 
Secretaries prepared a questionnaire which 
was circulated among the members. Deli- 
berations were held on the basis of the 
replies received. The Chairmen of the Sub- 
Committees were Smt. Hannah _ Sen, 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Smt. Mary Clubwala 
Jadhav and the respective Secretaries were 
Shri V. M. Kulkarni, Shri G. L. Shukla 
and Shri A. Parthasarathi. 

In the afternoon the Conference divided 
itself into Sectional meetings. Simultaneous 
meetings were held of the three Sections on 
“Welfare Projects in Rural Areas”, “Current 
Problems in Social Welfare”, and “Welfare 
of the Tribals and other Backward Classes”. 

The Panel on “Mental Hygiene and Social 
Welfare” also held its first session. The panel 
discussion was purely educational. The 
Chairman of the Panel was Dr. M. V. 
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Govindaswamy. Members were Dr. (Miss) 
M. Talbot, Bombay; Dr. K. R. Masani, 
Bombay; Dr. J. C. Marfatia, Bombay; 
Miss Olive Swoboda, Baroda. The Panel 
Members who were specialists in their 
subjects threw light on the various aspects 
of this new field of service. 


In the evening, the delegates attended an 
entertainment programme, 


Proceedings of the Third Day 
(Thursday, December 29, 1955) 


The three Sections concluded their meet- 
ings. In the afternoon, meetings were held 
of the three Sub-Committees on “National 
Child Care Code”, A model of a Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare at State Level” and 
“Emergency Relief” respectively. Concur- 
rently, meetings of the five Workshops were 
also held. The Workshops were informal 
groups on subjects of special interest to the 
Members. The subjects discussed in the 
Workshops were “Correctional Administra- 
tion”, “Labour Welfare”, “Tribal Welfare”, 
“Family and Child Welfare”, and “Com- 
munity Welfare”. The discussions in these 
Workshops were informal with a view to 
facilitating exchange of information between 
professional colleagues. Among the Resource 
persons for the Workshops were Shri S. P. 
Mohite, Shri L. Shrikant, Shri P. G. Vanikar, 
Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Shri S. F. Desai, Shri S. 
Nageswaran and Shri R. S. Rastogi. The 
Panel on “Mental Hygiene and Social 
Welfare” concluded its discussions. 


In the evening the delegates were invited 
by the Mayor to attend the presentation of 
a Corporation Address to Shri B. Gopala 
Reddy, Chief Minister of Andhra. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Day 
(Friday, December 30, 1955) 


The office bearers of the Conference and 
the Secretaries and Chairmen of the various 
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sections and sub-committees met in order to 
formulate recommendations to be adopted 
at the Plenary Session on Saturday. In the 
afternoon, a few specialised meetings were 
held; the delegates went to visit some of the 
social welfare institutions in Bangalore. There 
was a meeting of the office bearers of the 
various Branches of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. Another group that met 
in the afternoon were the Teachers of various 
Schools of Social Work in India. Present 
at this meeting was Miss Evelyn Hersey, Social 
Welfare Consultant to the U.S. Technical 
Co-operation Mission in India. 


At 4-30 p.m., a special Plenary Session 
of the Conference was addressed by Madame 
Soong Ching Ling, Vice-Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress of the People’s Republic of China. 

In the evening the delegates attended a 
Reception given by the Chief Minister of 
Mysore in honour of Madame Soong Ching 
Ling. 

There was a programme of variety enter- 
tainment after dinner. ' 


Proceedings of the Final Day 
(Saturday, December 31, 1955) 


The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work was 
held in the morning on Saturday, December, 
31, 1955. At this meeting, Smt. Hansa Mehta 
was unanimously re-elected President of the 
Conference for the year 1956. Shri C. B. 
Gupta, Smt. Hannah Sen and Smt. Mary 
Clubwala Jadhav were unanimously elected 
Vice-Presidents of the Conference for 1956. 
Eighteen new members were elected on the 
Central Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference. Nominations of these Members were 
received from the respective State Branches. 
The following members were elected to the 
Central Executive Committee: Miss P. 
Vakharia, Baroda; Shri M. J. Kanetkar, 


Nagpur; Smt. Kamla Devi Chattopadhya, 
Delhi; Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 
Hyderabad; Smt. L. N. Gupta, Hyderabad; 
Shri T. Singaravelu Mudaliar, Bangolore; 
Maharani of Patiala, Pepsu; Smt. Shanti 
Devi, M.L.C., Lucknow; Shri R. S. Rastogi, 
Lucknow; Shri Gopinath Singh, M.P., 
Kanpur. 


In addition, the President was authorised 
to nominate members from the States of 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Rajasthan and the 
Punjab. 


The Honorary General Secretary, Smt. 
Gulestan R. B. Billimoria announced that 
the next International Conference of Social 
Work will be held in Munich from August 
5th to 12th, 1956 and that the organisation is 
sponsoring study tour for the delegates attend- 
ing the Conference. 


At 10.30 am., a Plenary Session of the 
Conference was held at which recommend- 
ations of the various Sections and Committees 
were adopted by the General Body. Reports 
were read out of the three Sections, namely 
“Welfare Projects in Rural Areas”, “Current 
Problems in Social Welfare”, and “Welfare 
of the Tribals and other Backward Classess”. 


The Chairmen of the Sub-Committees on 
“National Child Care Code” and “Model 
of a Department of Social Welfare” also 
presented the Reports on the work of these 
Committees which had commenced in April, 
1955 and continued in camera during the 
present session. These Reports were read 
out by Smt. Hannah Sen and Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta. The recommendations of the Panel 
Discussion on “Mental Hygiene and Social 
Welfare” were presented to the Delegates by 
Dr. M. V. Govindaswami, Chairman of this 
Panel. 


At 2.30 p.m., the formal closing session 
was held. The report of the Third Sub- 
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Committee on “Emergency Relief” was read 
by Smt. M. C. Jadhav. 


The Chairman invited four guests to give 
their impressions of the Conference, Mrs. 
M. J. Small, Deputy Secretary-General of the 
International Union of Child Welfare, said 
that a Conference like this not only brought 
together many people from different parts of 
India engaged in different fields of social 
work, but it gave them a chance to see the 
new conceptions and techniques in relation 
to their own work and their own fields. She 
pointed out that it should be their concern 
to see how the existing legislation could be 
better implemented. 


Shri Banaji from Bombay said that the 
demands made at such a Conference 
strengthened by numbers were sure to have 
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a good response from both society and the 
Government. 


Rev. Father Jolly (Calcutta) said that 
his impression of the Conference was one of 
happiness. 

Shri Venkatachalam (Hyderabad) | said 
that this Conference had enabled members 
from different parts of the country to forget 
provicialism and language controversies and 
the Conference was thus a unifying element. 


After a vote of thanks from Shri T. Sidda- 
lingaiya and the President’s closing remarks, 
the Conference Session concluded. 

As a fitting conclusion to the delegates’ 
visit to Bangalore, the Mayor of the City 
was ‘At Home’ to the President and Members 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
at 5 p.m. on New Year’s Eve, the final day 
of the Conference. 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 


Shri T. SmpaLincarva 


(Chairman Reception Committee) 


Your Gracious Highness, Delegates and 
Friends, 


On behalf of the Reception Committee, 
I extend our cordial welcome and greetings 
to you all to this 8th session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work. We, the people 
of Mysore State and members of Mysore 
State Branch of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, are very grateful to the Central 
Committee of the Indian Conference for 
having accepted our invitation to hold the 
8th Session in our State, and for giving us 
an opportunity to spread the ideals of social 
work among our people, and learn from 
the knowledge and experience of so many dis- 
tinguished persons assembled here for the 
Conference. 


We, in Mysore, have enjoyed a progressive 
rule under the benign guidance of a succes- 
sion of wise Rulers and Dewans and we are 
proud of our achievements in the statutory 
social services, although we have a lot to 
learn about the voluntary social services which 
alone can sustain democratic values and 
promote individual and group _ welfare. 
The presence and the active participation 
in the deliberations of so many eminent social 
work experts in this conference will greatly 
stimulate the calibre and tempo of social 
welfare in our state, and especially of those 


_in this City of Bangalore. 


We are delightful that our city has 
become a cynosure of all eyes. Bangalore 
is expanding rapidly in population and 
rapidly transforming itself into a big Indus- 
trial centre due to Central, State and Defence 
Industries, ¢.g., Hindustan Aircraft, Indian 


Telephone Industries, Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Bharat Electronics, etc. The impact 
of a highly industrialised and urbanised 
community is gradually being felt even here. 
We can claim to have here a few social work 
institutions which, we hope, you will be able 
to visit during your sojourn in the city but 
it must be admitted that these are not ade- 
quate to the demands of the problem. 


We are glad to be able to say that our 
industries have begun to employ some of the 
handicapped with a view to making them 
economically independent. The Machine 
Tools Factory has given jobs to deaf and 
dumb, and the Indian Telephone Industries, 
to the blind, and both are ready and willing 
to employ any number of them, as they have 
proved superior in their skill and output to 
the average normal workman. 


In the course of your stay here, we hope 
you will visit these industries and institutions 
engaged in welfare work as well as many 
scenic spots in Mysore. 


In the West social work is so well orga- 
nised that every family or individual in © 
distress has only to apply to the social worker 
in that locality to find a solution to his or 
her problem. Voluntary effort is effectively 
organised and it receives all Government's 
support so that they are able to complement 
public efforts. Under this wide canvass all 
families or individuals in need of aid or 
assistance are cared for. Our country today 
is facing colossal problems of poverty, disease, 
squalor and ignorance. It is to discuss these 
questions and to stimulate welfare services 
and public opinion on progressive lines that 











these conferences are held. We have to 
evaluate the net result of your efforts and 
to evolve the system of co-operation between 
the Government, Municipal and the volun- 
tary organisations so that these problems may 
be liquidated. Public administrators must serve 
the public in the same missionary spirit as 
voluntary workers, which alone can lay sound 
foundations of a Welfare State. 


At this Conference we have expert and 
experienced representatives of the Govern- 
ment as well as non-official social institutions, 
as also social Scientists. Let us hope that 
our deliberations will draw us nearer to the 
solution of our Country’s welfare problems. 


In Mysore we have enjoyed a progressive 
Government under successive rulers of our 
Royal House, which is well known for giving 
succour to the needy and relief in distress 
for generations. Our Beloved Maharaja, 
His Highness Sri Jayachamaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, by his simple life and democratic 
manners, has won the affection and admi- 
ration of our people and of the great leaders 
of our country and of other countries. He is 
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our first citizen and a model social worker. 
He readily agreed to our request to inau- 
gurate this Conference at considerable 
personal inconvenience and we value his 
co-operation and support and look forward 
to his guidance. 

Then, we also express our gratitude to the 
Chief Minister and the Government of 
Mysore who gave valuable support to the 
holding of the Conference. 


This Conference is being presided over by 
one of the foremost, if not the foremost and 
distinguished daughter of Mother India 
Shrimati Hansa Mehta who is an interna- 
tionally known personality in the fields of 
political, educational and social work. She 
is a well known literateur in Gujerati and 
is the only woman Vice-Chancellor in India, 
and perhaps in Asia and probably in the 
world. Under her able guidance, the work 
of the Conference will undoubtedly prosper. 


On behalf of all of you and of myself, 
I now request His Highness to inaugurate 
this Conference. 
Jai Hind. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 





H. H. Maharaja Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, c.c.B., G.c.s.1., 


(Rajpramukh of Mysore) 





Srimathi Hansa Mehta, Sri Siddalingaiya, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


It has given me greatest pleasure to accept 
your very kind invitation to be in your midst 
today and to inaugurate this Eighth 
Annual Session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work. Though your organisation has 
been in existence for the short period of 
just eight years, it has to its credit an 
impressive record of service. It has stimulated 
public interest, attracted the co-operation of 
eminent men and obtained recognition as an 
agency for devising plans and means for the 
promotion of public good. It is a matter 
for congratulation that you are effectively 
co-ordinating your national efforts with those 
of the International Conference, and that the 


latter has already held one of its sessions in 


this country. 


Though they may vary in form or extent 
from place to place and time to time, 
ignorance, poverty and disease recognize no 
frontiers nor distinctions of political ideology. 
Social work, therefore, has this tremendous 
advantage over political and economic effort, 
in that there is identity of purpose and no 
rivalry as between party and party or nation 
and nation. This is the reason why in the 
last thirty-five years international co-opera- 
tion has been at its best in social and 
humanitarian work. The achievements of 
the United Nations in these fields have given 
great encouragement to us all and have 
induced in the more optimistic among us a 
hope that mankind may soon discover the 
secret of a just and peaceful solution of 
political and economic problems as well. 


2 


Science and technology have bound the 
world together into a single physical entity. 
It is for social work to lead the way in 
making that world united and harmonious. 

Social work is as old as society itself, though 
the problems of social service have become 
vast and complicated in our present-day 
industrial civilization. In this ancient land, 
society had from earliest times devised many 
agencies for its own betterment and the 
maintenance of its standards. Central admi- 
nistration, local authority, religious organisa- 
tion and individual enthusiasm were all 
playing their part in the task of social 
amelioration. Growth of population, advance 
in science and radical change in economic 
and political life have transformed society 
in the modern world and have revolutionised 
the scope and character of social service. 
Well-planned and extensive welfare activities 
are necessary to help every citizen to acquire 
knowledge, health and a reasonable sense of 
well-being. 

When we think of social work in modern 
India we naturally turn to the personality 
of Mahatma Gandhi and seek inspiration, 
as in so many other fields of national work, 
from his precept and example. It is from 
him that we have learnt to attach as much 
importance and pay as much attention to 
social service as to plans for economic and 
political betterment. He has roused the public 
conscience of the country and has made 
every citizen an active partner in the work 
of social regeneration. With Gandhian ideals 
before us, we are in a better position than 
ever before to realise by our joint efforts our 
ambition of establishing a welfare state. 








The position of our country as a democratic 
republic functioning in the age of science 
and industry is inconsistent with the existence 
of mass illiteracy, poverty and _ ill-health 
among the citizens. National well-being 
requires the eradication of these evils so 
that each citizen might have the minimum 
of knowledge, means, health and security 
necessary for the efficient discharge of his 
responsibilities. There is therefore the greatest 
urgency for social work on a nation-wide 
scale. 

A large part of social work is what has 
been described as “organisational self-help”. 
The object of social welfare programme is 
to help the individual to help himself, and 
not to supplant his effort or make him idle 
and helpless. Morally and psychologically, 
as well as from a practical point of view, it 
is better to help a man to earn than to make 
an absolute gift to him. For the giver, simple 
charity may be an unmixed good, but there 
is the possibility of its engendering in the 
recipient either idleness or the fear of losing 
self-respect. Schemes of leadership for self- 
help have no such danger. Doing things for 
people is perhaps easier than teaching people 
to do things for themselves, but the harder 
way is indeed more desirable and also more 
practical in the long run. 

I notice in your agenda for the Session 
that not only are you discussing problems 
like “Welfare Projects in Rural Areas” but 
also that you have appointed a sub-committee 
on the subject of “A Model Department of 
Social Welfare at the State Level”. Social 
work gives the greatest scope for co-operation 
not only among individuals and groups but 
also between the Government and_ the 
citizens. By reason of its resources and its 
authority the Government will always be the 
senior partner in schemes of social work. 
Many Government departments of the 
Centre and the States have already added 
the functions of social welfare work to their 
activities. One visualises the ultimate trans- 
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formation of the entire administrative 
machinery into a welfare service as well. 
Co-operation between officials and non- 
officials should be at a maximum in schemes 
of social work, for they are alike citizens of 
the State, and no question of official propriety 
or private dignity is involved in social service. 
Social work calls for the mobilisation of all 
available talent and enthusiasm in the citizen 
body. In the days of our political dependence 
some proportion of national talent was 
perhaps wasted in the performance of dull, 
routine duties in public departments. We 
should guard against that now, and, on the 
non-official side, we should see that talent is 
not diverted to personal ambitions and group 
rivalries, but is exercised in the interests of 
the greatest number. Not only ability and 
enthusiasm but also character and devotion 
are necessary in social work, and it should not 
be turned into a trade or a mere pastime. 


In this century we have had astonishing 
progress in science and technology. We have 
made equally notable progress in political and 
economic organisation. We have experienced 
and survived wars of great magnitude, 
both hot and cold. We should now bestir our- 
selves to realise the vision of Dr. Toynbee that 
the twentieth century should go down in 
history as the century of social progress. 


The Mysore State branch of this Con- 
ference is almost as old as the Conference 
itself, and we in this part of India are proud 
to have the annual Session this time in the 
City of Bangalore. The people and Govern- 
ment of the State have initiated and are 
working several schemes of social service. 
They will follow your deliberations with 
keenness and interest and will derive guidance 
and encouragement from the discussions of 
the many eminent workers in the field who 
are gathered here for this Session. 

I wish you a happy sojourn in this State and 
City, and all success in your deliberations and 
in your schemes of social welfare. 
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SurimatTi Hansa MEHTA 


(President, ICSW) 





Your Hicuness, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN, 


It is indeed a privilege to be able to hold 
this Session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work in this beautiful city of 
Bangalore. The State of Mysore is well known 
not only for its scenic beauty and fine 
hospitality but also for its progressive adminis- 
tration and traditions of social service. A place 
rich with such traditions is bound to inspire 
us in our deliberations. 


Before I began my survey of the develop- 
ments in the field of social work during the 
last year, I would like to refer to the sad 
death of Shri N. M. Joshi, a member of the 
Servants of India Society and a veteran 
Labour Leader. Shri N. M. Joshi was one of 
the pioneers in the field of social work, and 
one of the enthusiastic supporters and a 
founder member of this Conference. His 
death has created a void in the field of 
Labour and Social Welfare Work which it 
will be difficult to fill. May his soul rest in 
peace! 

Other unfortunate incidents to which I 
wish to refer are the havoc again caused by 
floods in Assam, Bihar, West Bengal, Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh; and the disaster caused 
by cyclone in Madras. It is said that Uttar 
Pradesh had not faced such a deluge for the 
past 85 years. Much damage had been done 
and thousands have been rendered homeless. 
Our hearts go out in sympathy to the 
thousands of people who have suffered. Many 
organisations and institutions, voluntary and 
statutory, did excellent rescue and rehabilita- 
tion work and have earned the gratitude of 
the nation. Recurrence of calamities like 


floods, famine, earthquakes and fire disasters, 
bring to the fore the need of a permanent 
organisation for emergency relief. I am sure 
the Sub-committee which will deliberate on 
this subject here, will have some practical 
suggestions to make in meeting this ever 
recurring problem. 


During the last year among the significant 
developments in the field of social work are 
firstly the publication of two reports, one on 
“Moral and Social Hygiene” and the other 
on “Aftercare” by the two Committees 
appointed by the Central Social Welfare 
Board. I take this opportunity of congra- 
tulating the Central Social Welfare Board on 
appointing these committees, Their findings 
will, I am sure, be of vital importance to 
the Social Workers in the field. 


The second important development was 
the holding of a Seminar on Casteism and 
Untouchability organised by the Indian 
Conference of Social Work about the end 
of September in Delhi. The Seminar was 
considered to be very timely in view of the 
fact that under the Constitution of the 
Indian Republic the privileged position of 
the scheduled castes will come under review 
after the next elections in the year 1957. 
The report of the Seminar will be discussed 
at this Conference and therefore I need not 
say anything much at this stage. I am, 


however, happy to say that the discussions 
at the Seminar aroused a good deal of public 
interest. The twin evils of Casteism and 
Untouchability are deep rooted in the Hindu 
Society. It will be a long and arduous task 
before they can be eradicated. But there 








should be no two opinions with regard to 
their ultimate fate. We shall not achieve 
our goal of social democracy unless the 
Hindu Society is purged of inequalities that 
Casteism and Untouchability perpetrate. 


We are passing through a momentous 
period in the history of our country. The 
First Five Year Plan period is almost over. 
The Plan has succeeded in stepping up our 
agricultural production. The projects for 
harnessing rivers for purposes of irrigation 
as well as for generating power, are nearing 
completion. The Plan for the Second Five 
Years is projected to develop key industries 
and provide for progressive employment. This 
will no doubt further strengthen the economic 
sinews of the nation. Plans of social deve- 
lopment however are not making rapid 
progress and the reason is obvious. Social 
progress means change in our outlook which 
will enable us to change our outmoded 
customs and to break our age old traditions. 
To bring about a change in the outlook, 
however, is much more difficult than building 
a Bhakra Nangal Dam. But if we are 
determined to build our future social order 
on the fundamental principles of social justice 
and equality of opportunity, our progress, 
though slow, will be sure. Our task is to 
make people understand these principles and 
accept them. It is then that we shall be 
able to eradicate the evils of Casteism and 
Untouchability; in fact such other social 
inequalities as hamper our progress today. 
Ignorance, however, is the root cause of much 
human misery, of squalor and of disease. 
Social education is therefore essential if these 
evils have to be removed. It is, therefore, 
very gratifying to note that the training of 
social education organisers for rural areas 
is taken up as part of the Community Project 
Schemes. It is hoped that the training given 
to the social education organisers is sound 
and sufficient. There should be no hurry to 
produce large numbers anyhow. Haste will 
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only mean waste if attention is not paid to 
the quality of the training as well as the 
quality of the trainees. 

In the current session of the Conference 
there is to be discussion on the social work 
content of Community Projects and the 
Welfare Extension Projects, with a view to 
finding out how far they have succeeded in 
achieving their objectives and also whether 
anything needs to be done to strengthen these 
services further. In this connection the 
function and training of social education 
organisers may be considered. There seems 
to be some misunderstanding with regard to 
their function as can be seen from the latest 
report of the Director of Project Evaluation. 
He says, “In the initial stages there prevailed 
considerable misunderstanding about the role 
of the social education organisers, who them- 
selves more often than not, found themselves 
to be completely frustrated. A very general 
feeling about social education organisers was 
that they were a fifth wheel to the coach. 
The duties they normally seemed to be 
concerned with were adult literacy, recrea- 
tion and community programmes, e. g. 
festivals... Even now outside Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, the social education orga- 
nisers cannot be said to have secured 
complete acceptance”. The report goes on 
to blame the social education staff for this, 
as they designed their programme round 
adult literacy and recreation rather than on 
items of development. This clearly reflects 
that some more thought needs to be given to 
the exact nature and duties of the welfare 
staff and their selection. 


In the section on current problems in 
social work two subjects have been selected 
for discussion viz., the Beggar Problem and 
Legal Aid for the Poor. The Beggar Problem 
is the most complex, elusive and colossal of 
all social problems. With the general poverty 
in the country, with the joint family breaking 
up, with no facility for the institutional treat- 
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ment of the handicapped and the destitute, 
the problem has been very much aggravated. 
It has resulted in professional beggary which 
has become a menace to society. The 
delegates will have to discuss the problem 
from various angles: Whether All India 
Legislation is necessary in order to prevent 
vagrancy, whether the local bodies, village 
Panchayats etc. cannot be made responsible 
for looking after their aged and the handi- 
capped and whether steps should not be 
taken against the able bodied beggars, the 
professional beggars and the so called religious 
mendicants. 


While exact figures are not available, it is 
surmised that about 30 to 40 lakhs of people 
are professional vagrants. In fact in certain 
large cities the profession thrives so much 
that it has attracted many able bodied persons 
and is offering scope for organised exploitation 
by unscrupulous persons. In fact, it is alleged 
that there is a regular traffic of persons. 
Children are sometimes deliberately maimed 
specially children for the purpose of begging 
or crippled or otherwise deformed in order 
that the sympathy of the people may bring 
them more earnings. This is the most 
obnoxious and revolting aspect of the 
problem. No society which claims to call itself 
civilised can tolerate this. While the causes 
of beggary can be analysed, what we are most 
concerned with is to protect society against 
such malfeasance. I need not say anything 
on the other subject viz., Legal Aid for the 
Poor as the problem is self-evident. Social 
justice is the corner stone of democratic 
socialism and there can be no justice if people 
are denied legal counselling and guidance 
when they need it because they are unable 
to pay for the same. 


With regard to problems in Section III it 
was expected that the report of the Backward 
Classes Commission would be out in good 
time to enable the Conference to discuss it 


at the current session. Unfortunately, it is 
not out and therefore it will not be possible to 
discuss it. Instead, therefore we shall take 
up the consideration of the report of the 
Seminar on Casteism and Untouchability. 


The problem of Scheduled Tribes and 
their welfare has been discussed at a number 
of meetings of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work; it will however be for the first 
time that the problem of the so-called 
“Ex-criminal Tribes” will be discussed this 
year. You will notice that we have designated 
these tribes as “Socially Handicapped” 
instead of “Ex-criminal” because it is unjust 
to brand a good group of people as criminals 


The first Criminal Tribes Act was passed 
in 1871 and was repealed only recently in 
1952, when the total population of these tribes 
was 22,68,000 consisting of 193 tribal groups 
including 12,19,200 persons in Bombay and 
Madras, who had already been liberated 
earlier from the stigma of criminality. In 
this section, therefore, you will be discussing 
the welfare of not less than 35 lakhs of 
people spread all over the country. The 
largest number of these groups reside in 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad, 
Rajasthan, Punjab and Bengal. It is signifi- 
cant to note that most of these groups live 
a nomadic life and hence do not conform to 
social modes and social controls which make 
them take to some dubious ways of existence. 
They have no concept of property, and their 
roaming life is conducive to attitudes and 
behaviours which appear to us as unconven- 
tional. In such circumstances they either 
become roaming religious mendicants, beggars 
or criminals. It is said that these people, 
in different regions have been guilty of a large 
variety of crimes including murder, dacoity, 
house-breaking, pick-pocketing and the like. 
The State and its Police machinery have to 
be kept busy watching their movements. 
If the amount of money spent on 








policing them were spent on the rehabilitation 
of these people, better results could be 
achieved. Through the welfare approach they 
can be reclaimed as useful citizens pursuing 
normal, healthy and productive avocations in 
the community. 


In this connection, it is worthwhile quoting 
the example of the “Chhara Nagar” settle- 
ment in Gujarat, where about 340 families 
composed of people from these groups have 
been rehabilitated through sustained welfare 
work. It is said that during the three years 
between 1950 and 1952 more than 1,002 
crimes were committed by this group of 
people and from the period January, 1953 to 
September, 1955 after the welfare activities 
were introduced the total number of crimes 
fell to 69. This shows what sustained syste- 
matic and intelligent plan for the welfare of 
these socially handicapped tribes can do. 


Ever since its inception in 1947, the Indian 
Conference of Social: Work and many of its 
State Branches in their annual conferences 
have passed resolutions or recommendations 
urging the establishment of a Ministry of 
Social Welfare. At the last meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee held in April 
in New Delhi, it was decided to submit a 
Memorandum to the Prime Minister on the 
subject. The draft memorandum is almost 
ready. But before we finalise it we thought 
it desirable to discuss it with the ‘sub- 
committee which has been appointed to 
prepare an outline for a model department 
of Social Welfare at State level. 


The other two sub-committees will deal 
with the vital questions of “Emergency 
Relief’ and “National Child Care Code”. 
The recurring damage to human life and 
property through floods, famines and other 
natural calamities has become a part of our 
national life. Through years of work in these 
fields it should be possible to crystalise our 
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thinking on the problem and evolve a 
practical plan of action. 


The work of the sub-committee on the 
“National Child Care Code” is an extension 
of the work of the last Committee which set 
up “Minimum Standards for Child Care 
Institutions in India”. This Committee will 
formulate in greater detail the question of 
regulating day to day functioning of these 
institutions. 


It is gratifying to note that of late the 
importance of training workers in the field 
of social work has been more and more 
realised. In fact there are so many pro- 
grammes for training different types of 
workers and at different levels that it is 
necessary to sound a note of caution. We 
have, for example, different gradations and 
types of training for Labour Welfare Officers, 
Women Rural Welfare Workers, Village 
Level Workers, Social Education Organisers, 
Women Welfare Workers, Rural House- 
makers, Tribal Welfare Workers, Harijan 
Welfare Workers, Correctional Administra- 
tion Workers, Medical Social Workers, 
Probation Officers and the like. There are 
a number of Post-graduate training centres 
at Bombay, Banaras, Baroda, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras, Lucknow and Patna. We have 
under-graduate and _ short-term courses 
in generic and specific fields of social 
work. All these efforts in training workers 
of different types and at different levels by 
various Government Departments and others 
need to be co-ordinated if duplication is to be 
avoided. The training programmes also need 
to be carefully worked out in order to make 
them more effective. 


These are some of the problems which I 
place before you for your consideration 
during the next few days. I hope you will 
bring the search-light of your experience to 
bear upon them so that we may be able to 
make practical suggestions for their solution. 
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With these words, I extend a cordial 
welcome to all delegates, observers and 
visitors and express our thanks to the 
Reception Committee for the generous 
hospitality extended to us. I also take this 


opportunity of thanking those who elected 
me the President for the year, thus giving 
me an opportunity to acquaint myself with 
the live problems in the field of social work. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 





Smt. GuLesTan R. B. Brtiimoria 


(Hon. General Secretary, ICSW) 





I deem it a privilege to present to you 
the Annual Report of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work for the year 1955, 
a year which marks the end of a 
historic period of the first five years of the 
national plan. During this period, we have 
not only witnessed large-scale and almost 
unprecedented development in the field of 
agricultural production, hydro-electric pro- 
jects, improvement in health and educational 
standards, but it has ushered in a new era 
of awareness for the need for systematic and 
large-scale social work. This can be attributed 
to the declaration of a Welfare State and a 
socialistic pattern of society to which we 
are committed and, last but not least, to the 
efforts of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. The Government, very rightly, has 
allocated large sums of money for social 
welfare projects and a substantial amount 
out of these is set aside for welfare work in 
rural areas, 


In this exciting journey towards a Welfare 
State, the Indian Conference of Social Work 
has a definite role to play and we offer our 
fullest co-operation in that direction. Our 
achievements during the year under review 
will reveal our humble contribution to that 
progressive movement. 


Branches. 


With the impending re-organization of 
States in a short while, we have not con- 
sidered it advisable to start new State 
Branches of the ICSW this year. There are 
already 14 State Branches in existence, viz., 
in Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Delhi, Hyderabad, 


Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan, Travancore- 
Cochin, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal— 
and these have been consolidating their work 
generally during the twelve months under 
review. 


New District Branches have been esta- 
blished: by various State Branches of the 
ICSW. Four State Conferences—viz., at 
Patna, Kozhikode, Trivandrum and Delhi 
have been organized very successfully this year. 
It will be seen that several of them have 
ventured out in new directions and done 
commendable work in initiating the Citizens 
Advisory Bureaux Movement, in organizing 
a Beggars’ Home and a Hostel for unattached 
working boys. One of our branches has been 
authorized by the State Government to 
conduct a second Raffle in aid of a Radium 
Institute and Cancer Hospital, recently 
opened by the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawarharlal Nehru. The first Raffle was 
drawn this year, and approximately Rs. 9 
lakhs were collected and Rs, 3 lakhs given 
away as prize money. One of the District 
Branches has recently opened a magnificent 
Kala Mandir built at a cost of Rs. 1,60,000. 
In addition, a Leprosy Relief Workers’ Con- 
ference, a socio-economic survey of riskshaw- 
pullers, in-service training courses, the 
organization of a Symposium and Seminars 
—all these have been undertaken by our 
branches and carried to a successful conclu- 
sion during the past year. It may also interest 
you all to know that four of our State 
Branches, viz., Hyderabad, Travancore- 
Cochin, Bombay City and Delhi, have 
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secured the services of professionally trained 
social workers as their paid Executive 
Secretaries. This is a very encouraging 
feature and is worthy of emulation by the 
remaining State Branches, if they wish to 
organize their work more systematically. 


We may also record in this connection, 
our gratification at the award of Padma Shri 
to Smt. Zarina Currimbhoy, President, 
Bombay City Branch, and Honorary 
Treasurer, ICSW, and Smt. Mary Clubwala 
Jadhav, Honorary General Secretary, Madras 
State Branch, and Vice-President, ICSW. 


Recommendations of the Lucknow Session 


One thousand copies of the recommenda- 
tions, passed at the last Annual Session at 
Lucknow in December 1954, were printed 
and circulated to the Central and State 
Governments as well as semi-official bodies 
and voluntary all-India social welfare orga- 
nisations particularly concerned with these 
recommendations, The response from the 
various Governmental and voluntary agencies 
has been very gratifying. 


Several other steps for implementing these 
recommendations were taken during the year. 
A Memorandum was circulated to the Union 
and State Governments regarding the setting 
up of an All-India Cadre of Social Welfare 
Officers. Most of the State Governments, 
however, are not in favour of such a move 
at this juncture. 


Regarding the recommendations of the 
Panel on “Medical Social Work”, we wrote 
to the President, All-India Medical Associa- 
tion, suggesting that a Section on Medical 
Social Work be set up at the next Conference 
of the Association and assuring him, of our 
fullest co-operation in the matter. 


A deputation waited upon the Planning 
Commission, in order to urge the immediate 
appointment of a high-powered Advisory 
Committee on Social Welfare to work out the 


3 


needs, priorities and targets for the Second 
Five-Year Plan. The deputation consisted 
of the following members: 


1. Smt. Hansa Mehta (President). 

2. Smt. Hannah Sen (Vice-President). 
3. Smt. K. Vellodi. 

4. Prof. A. R. Wadia, M.P. 


Another deputation led by Smt. Hansa 
Mehta and consisting of Smt. Hannah Sen, 
Smt. K. Vellodi, Smt. Gulestan R. B. 
Billimoria and Shri M. S. Gore, met Smt. 
Durgabai Deshmukh in order to seek avenues 
of closer co-operation between the ICSW and 
the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
State Social Welfare Advisory Boards. 


Social Welfare Day 


Once again, the Social Welfare Day was 
observed on February 20, 1955, with a great 
deal of interest and enthusiasm all over India. 
Organized meetings, radio talks, articles in 
the Press, cleanliness and recreational cam- 
paigns, all served to focus public attention 
upon the current social problems as well as 
on the recommendations of the previous 
Annual Session at Lucknow. Smt. Hansa 
Mehta’s broadcast talk on the occasion of 
the Social Welfare Day was relayed through- 
out the country. 


The Central Executive Committee 


In consonance with Section 6 (a), Sub- 
Clause (v) of the Constitution, the President 
nominated the following five representatives 
of Government Departments on the Central 
Executive Committee: 


1. Shri K. G. Saiyidain, 
Ministry of Education, Govt. of India, 
New Delhi. 

2. Shri N. S. Mankiker, 
Chief Adviser (Factories) , 
Ministry of Labour, Govt. of India, 
New Delhi. 
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3. Dr. Smt. S. Bhatia, 
Adviser in Maternal and Child Wel- 
fare, Directorate-General of Health 
Services, Ministry of Health, Govt. of 
India, New Delhi. 

4. Shri S. K. Dey, LCS., 
Development Commissioner, 
Govt. of West Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

5. Shri K. A. Gafoor, 
Director, Department of Social 
Services, Govt. of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad. 


For the first time in the history of the 
ICSW, the mid-yearly CEC meeting was held 
outside Bombay. This precedent was broken 
since many members had felt for some time 
that meetings of the CEC should be held in 
different parts of India in order to mobilize 
public interest all over the country in the 
work of the ICSW. The meeting was held 
at New Delhi on 9th April 1955, and mustered 
a large attendance which was very 
encouraging. 

Two CEC Meetings will be held at the time 
of the Bangalore Session—the first of these 
will be on December 27, 1955, and the second 
on December 31, 1955. 


Liaison with Other All-India Social Welfare 


Organizations 


The ICSW, with its eight years of 
experience in the field of social welfare in 
India, has come to the conclusion that liaison 
with other all-India social welfare agencies 
is extremely desirable and necessary for the 
following reasons: 


1. To foster closer co-operation among 
national social welfare organizations. 

2. To create a business forum for dis- 
cussion of common problems facing 
all-India social welfare agencies. 

3. To eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort, in short, to co-ordinate 
and promote social work in India. 
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4. To draw up common programmes like 
holding joint-conferences, publishing 
a common Journal of Social work or 
a Newsletter, conducting research 
projects, finance campaigns, a central 
information bureau, planning a central 
welfare secretariat for all social work 
organizations, initiating social legisla- 
tion and so on, 


In pursuit of this object, the Central 
Executive Committee of the ICSW, at its 
meeting in Lucknow last December, set up a 
Sub-Committee to forge better links with 
other all-India social welfare organizations. 
The Sub-Committee comprised of Dr. Jivraj 
N. Mehta (Chairman), Smt. Hannah Sen 
and Shri M. S. Gore (Convenor). 


As a first step in this direction, a meeting 
of representatives of all-India social welfare 
organizations located in Delhi was held on 
April 10, 1955. It was suggested there that 
a Committee for Inter-Agency Co-operation 
appointed by the ICSW, should undertake 
co-ordination work at the outset. It was also 
felt that exchange of publications and invita- 
tions to all-India agencies to participate in 
each other’s conferences and executive com- 
mittees should be encouraged. 


New Publications 


This year, we have published the entire 
proceedings of our Seventh Annual Confe- 
rence, held at Lucknow last year, in the 
March (1955) issue of the Indian Journal of 
Social Work. We have also brought out two 
issues (June and December 1955) of the 
ICSW Bulletin. We fervently hope more of 
our members and delegates will subscribe 
regularly to this six-monthly bulletin, for that 
would enable us to make it a quarterly! Then 
too, we have published two Sub-Committee 
Reports—the one on “Minimum Standards 
for Child-Care Institutions in India”; the 
other on “Family Planning and Social 
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Welfare”—as well as the Recommendations 
and the complete Report of the Seminar on 
Casteism and Removal of Untouchability. 


The South-East Asia Regional Office, 
International Conference of Social Work, 
which works in conjunction with the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, has recently 
published “Self-Help in Social Welfare’— 
Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 1954. 
This volume has been edited by Smt. Gulestan 
R. B. Billimoria and Smt. Shirin Dastur Patel. 


Seminar on Casteism and Removal of Un- 
touchability 


With the independence of the country, new 
forces of national development have been 
released and we have become more keenly 
aware of the sentiments that foster narrow 
sectional loyalties and injustices, which divide 
our social life. Casteism and Untouchability 
are two of the main obstacles to social pro- 
gress. Though these institutions have existed 
for centuries and many laudable efforts have 
been made from time to time to eradicate 
these evils, their pernicious effect seems to be 
more prevalent in recent years. It is obvious 
that disrupting forces cannot be allowed to 
continue, if we have to build a truly demo- 
cratic, Welfare State enshrined in our 
Constitution. 


Hence it was that the ICSW planned and 
organized a Seminar on Casteism and 
Removal of Untouchability at Delhi from 
September 26 to October 2 this year. The 
purpose of the Seminar was to discuss the 
topic of Casteism and Removal of Untouch- 
ability from the social, economic, educational 
psychological, legal, political and welfare 
angles. We hoped to analyse the problem, 
evaluate existing efforts to meet this problem 
as well as to formulate concrete suggestions 
for the eradication of the twin evils within a 
given period of time. 


Prof. A. R. Wadia, M.P., and Director, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
was appointed the Director of the Seminar. 
He was mainly responsible for the preliminary 
work in connection with the Seminar. Un- 
fortunately, he fell seriously ill a week before 
the Seminar began and was thus prevented 
from guiding its deliberations. In his stead, 
Dr. M. N. Srinivas, Head of the Department 
of Sociology University of Baroda, steered the 
deliberations during the Seminar Week very 
ably. 


Shri P. L. Majmudar, President, Gujerat 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, acted as the Associate 
Director, and Dr. I. P. Desai, Reader in 
Sociology, University of Baroda, as the 
Seminar Recorder. 


The participants were limited to experts on 
various aspects of the problem, including 
sociologists, psychologists, educationists, eco- 
nomists, legal experts and social workers. 
Representatives of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, 
other scheduled classes’ organizations, the 
Post-graduate Schools of Social Work and the 
Central and State Governments also parti- 
cipated in the deliberations of the Seminar. 
Altogether, there were approximately 45 
participants and this small compact body was 
very conducive to a friendly, informal atmos- 
phere. The papers contributed as well as the 
discussions that arose from each of these « 
papers were of a relatively high order. The 
publicity received by the Seminar was 
excellent, and this was made possible through 
the unstinted co-operation given to us by the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of 
India, set the ball rolling with a brilliant 
Inaugural Address and Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant rounded off the Seminar with a 
sober, thought-provoking, concluding speech. 








Our first attempt at organizing a National 
Seminar has, thus, been considered a resound- 
ing success. No small part of the credit is due 
to the generous financial aid given us in this 
connection by the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India, as well as by the States 
of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Saurashtra and Uttar Pradesh. (For detailed 
grants, please refer to the Section 
“FINANCE” in the latter part of the 
Report.) 


Immediately after the Seminar, we had 
1,000 copies of the Seminar conclusions 
printed and distributed to various Govern- 
ments and voluntary agencies concerned with 
Casteism and Removal of Untouchability. A 
complete, detailed Report of the Seminar 
Proceedings has now been published. 


Representation at Various Conferences, etc. 


Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta presided over the 
State Conference organized by the Bihar State 
Branch, ICSW, at Patna, in July 1955. 


Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary, attended a meeting of the Advisory 
Board on Social Welfare of the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, at New 
Delhi, on 6th September 1955. At this 
meeting, courses were framed for the Indian 
Administrative Service, the Indian Foreign 
Service, and the Indian Police Service. 


Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
ICSW, visited Poona on the Social Welfare 
Day—February 20, 1955, in connection with 
the organization of a Poona District Branch 
of ICSW, in collaboration with the Poona 
Co-ordinating Council. He also attended the 
Third Tribal Welfare Conference held at 
Jagdalpur (M.P.) in March 1955. 


Further, as Assistant Secretary-General, 
South-East Asia Regional Office, Inter- 
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national Conference of Social Work, he 
inaugurated a Biennial Conference at 
Melbourne organized by the Australian Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers in August 1955.* 
During transit, he established useful contacts 
in Ceylon, Singapore and Thailand. In 
September 1955, he attended an Executive 
Committee Meeting of the International 
Conference of Social Work in Athens, Greece. 
Next, he participated in the First Pakistan 
Conference of Social Work held at Karachi, 
in November 1955. Thereafter, he attended 
the Third Annual Conference of the All-India 
Labour and Welfare Officers at Nagpur and 
the Meeting of the Advisory Committee for 
Asian Countries on Child Welfare, in Delhi, 
and also the First Delhi State Conference of 
Social Work, in December this year. 


Smt. Shirin Dastur Patel, Assistant 
Secretary, ICSW, was nominated, at the 
beginning of this year, a Member of the 
Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency Statistics and 
Research. This Bureau is conducted by the 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, on the basis 
of a grant made to it by the Central Social 
Welfare Board. The results of the research 
undertaken by this Bureau will be published 
shortly. 


Smt. Dastur Patel was also deputed to 
attend a week’s course on “Recreation 
Leadership Training” organized jointly by the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, and the 
Y.M.C.A. (Bombay). Prof. Harry D. Edgren, 
a Fulbright Professor of Group Work, directed 
this short-term course. She also attended the 
Third Convention of the Bharat Sewak Samaj 
held at Nagpur from March 11-13, 1955. 


The Bangalore Session of the ICSW, 
December 1955 


The programme of our Eighth Annual 
Session at Bangalore is quite varied and will, 
we hope, cater to the needs and interests of 





*The Education Ministry of India Government made a grant of Rs, 3 towards the 
travel expenses of Shri B. Chatterjee in regard to the Australian trip. - 
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all our delegates and observers. Three special 
Sub-Committees have been appointed to 
study, in a thorough and detailed manner, 
“A National Child-Care Code”, “A Model 
Department of Social Welfare at the State- 
Level” and “Emergency Relief” (including 
famines, floods, fires, earthquakes and other 
disasters) . These Sub-Committees began their 
work some time ago with the objects of 
presenting authentic memoranda on their 
respective subjects at the Bangalore Session. 


The Panel Discussion, adjudged a great 
success last year, has been continued once 
again, this time on a different subject, viz., 
“Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare”. 


Then too, we shall be having three 
Sectional Meetings which will concern 
themselves with, (1) “Welfare Projects in 
Rural Areas”, (2) “Current Problems in 
Social Welfare”, and(3) “Welfare of the 
Tribals and Other Backward Classes”. The 
first subject of “Welfare Projects in Rural 
Areas” has been specially selected in view 
of the growing importance of community 
welfare programmes, initiated in rural areas 
by the Community Projects Administration 
and the Welfare Extension Projects of the 
Central Social Welfare Board. Two current 
and significant problems have been chosen 
for discussion in Section IT. viz., “The Beggar 
Problem”, and “Legal Aid for the Poor”. 
Section III will be divided into “Welfare 
of Socially Handicapped Tribes” (formerly 
known as ‘ex-criminal’ tribes) and a discus- 
sion on the recent “Seminar on Casteism 
and Removal of Untouchability”. 


Aside of these items, we have also planned 

a number of workshops where social workers, 
working in a particular field, could assemble 
and discuss their problems. The following 
five fields have been specifically selected: 

(i) Correctional Administration. 

(ii) Labour Welfare. 

(itt) Tribal Welfare. 


(iv) Family and Child Welfare. 
(v) Community Welfare. 


Meeting of Teachers of Schools of Social 
Work 


In order to obviate extra expenditure, time 
and energy, the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, and the ICSW will be 
organizing, during the Bangalore Session, a 
meeting of Teachers of Schools of Social 
Work in India to discuss training of social 
workers at various levels. This is particularly 
significant at a time when the demand for 
trained social workers at different levels is 
ever on the increase. 


Finances 


The regular annual grants towards the 
work of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work have unfortunately been very few 
indeed as can be seen from the following 
statement: 


Govt. of Hyderabad . Rs. 500 
Govt. of Madhya Pradesh .. Rs. 1,000 


Govt. of Rajasthan .. Rs. 1,000 
Govt. of Saurashtra ee ae 
Govt. of Uttar Pradesh .. Rs. 1,000 

Total .. Rs. 3,750 





Two non-recurring special grants were 
received from the Ministry of Education, - 
Government of India: 


A Research Grant 

A Grant towards the travel 
expenses of the Executive 
Secretary for his visit to Aus- 
tralia (in connection with the 
Conference of the Austra- 
lian Association of Social 
Workers) 


Rs. 5,000 


Rs. 3,000 





Total .. Rs. 8,000 
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However, a very encouraging response, for 
which we are most grateful, was forthcoming 
to an appeal for funds towards the expenses 
of the Special Seminar on Casteism and 
Removal of Untouchability. The grants are 
listed below: 


Ministry of Home Affairs, 


Govt. of India Rs. 10,000 
Govt. of Andhra Rs. 300 
Govt. of Assam Rs. 2,000 
Govt. of Bihar Rs. 1,000 
Govt. of Bombay Rs. 2,000 
Govt. of Delhi Rs. 1,000 
Govt. of Hyderabad |, a” oe 
Govt. of Madhya Pradesh .. Rs. 1,000 
Govt. of Madras .. Rs. 1,000 
Govt. of Saurashtra Rs. 250 
Govt. of Uttar Pradesh Rs. 1,000 





Total .. Rs. 20,050 


[For detailed financial statements, please 
see pages 18-19.] 


Staff and Establishment 


The Office of the ICSW is still located 
in the Government.:Hutments, '6/A, Coope- 
rage, Bombay, in spite of our best efforts 
to get suitable accommodation elsewhere. 


There has been no change as far as the 
staff of the Central Office of the ICSW is 
concerned. Shri R. G. Bapat, our Accounts 
Clerk, has, however, been deputed to attend 
one year’s Librarianship course conducted 
by the Bombay University. On completion 
of this course, Shri R. G. Bapat will attend 
to our expanding Library and Reading Room 
in addition to his other duties. Our peon, 
Shri C. K. Karunakaran, has recently passed 
S.S.C. Examination in the Second Division. 


The Working Committee 

A Working Committee, comprising of the 
following’. members, was appointed at the 
beginning of the year: 
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Smt. Hansa Mehta (President). 

Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta (Ex-officio). 

Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy (Hon. 
Treasurer). 

Prof. A. R. Wadia. 

Prof. R. D. Choksi. 

Shri L. S. Kudchedkar. 

Shri N. F. Kaikobad. 

Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria (Hon. 
Gen. Secretary). 

9. Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secre- 

tary (Ex-officio). 
10. Smt. Shirin Dastur Patel, Assistant 
Secretary (Ex-officio). 


or 


Pw PS > 


Four meetings of the Working Committee 
were held during the year—the first on 
February 2nd, 1955, the second on June 2nd, 
1955, the third on July 26, 1955, and the 
fourth on December 13, 1955. 


As the President was stationed out of 
Bombay, a Sub-Committee with Dr. Mehta 
as Chairman, and Smt. Billimoria, Smt. 
Zarina Currimbhoy, and Prof. R. D. Choksi 
as members was appointed to attend to any 
urgent matters that needed instant decisions. 
Needless to say, these’ were subject to 
confirmation by the President. 
Acknowledgments 

Smt. Hansa Mehta, our President, has 
rendered us considerable help during our 
work throughout the year, and for that we 
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ported us at every turn. Our thanks are 
also due to the members of the Cenrtal 
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the development of our organization. We 
are deeply appreciative of the timely financial 
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We are also thankful to Shri M. J. Gazdar, 
our Hon. Constitutional Referee, to our Hon. 
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Auditors—Messrs. P. C. Hansotia & Co., to 
our oOffice-bearers, our colleagues at the 
Central Office and to every single member 
of the ICSW for his or her sustained interest 
and enthusiasm during the year. 


Finally, our hearty thanks are due to the 
Mysore State Branch, its Chairman, Shri T. 
Singaravelu 


Mudaliar, its hard-worked 


Secretaries, Shri A. N. Ram Rao and 
Shri V. R. Ruthnam, as well as other mem- 
bers of its Executive Committee. To Shri 
T. Siddalingaiya, Chairman, and _ the 
members and volunteers of the Reception 
Committee, we are deeply indebted for the 
excellent work they have put in towards the 
organization of hospitality arrangements for 
our Eighth Annual Session at Bangalore. 
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The Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950, Registered No. F-321 
Name of the Public Trust: INDIAN 
Income and Expenditure Account 


























EXPENDITURE 
° Rs. as, ps Rs. as. ps. 
To Expenses in respect of Properties, etc. ; nee - by Nil 
» Establishment Expenses vs i. ie . ses 2 0 
Less Salary from Hyderabad Branch .. - os a 1693 0 0 
—$— 19,922 8 0 
» Remuneration to Trustees Nil 
» Remuneration (in the case of a math) to ‘the head of the math, 
including his ee i aaa if we ae Nil 
» Legal Expenses se re Ha Nil 
» Audit Fees - on nm oa va = 150 0 0 
» Contribution and Fees. - om i wie oe wie 178 4 0 
» Amounts written off, etc. .. os os om as ae Nil 
» Miscellaneous Expenses na via the 5a aie oe a * 10 3 
» Depreciation aie Se 
» Amounts transferred to Reserve or "Specific "Funds “e ee i 
» Expenditure on on of a aay 
(a) Religious ° is oe S% ‘ Nil 
(b) Educational o. - cs os = Pr via 5,758 9 9 
(c) Medical Relief s* om fe sia a ais Nil 
té Relief of Poverty ‘ o% és oe i. “ Nil 
(e) Other Charitable Objects is ‘s oe oe . Nil 
————_—_—_—_ 5,758 9 9 
» Surplus carried over to Balance Sheet .. eit ie os Nil 
Tora, .. 28,357 0 0 
As per our report of even date. 
(Sd.) P. C. Hansotia & Co., 
Bomaay, Chartered Accounts, 
Dated 29th September 1955. Auditors. 
INDIAN CONFERENCE 
Statement of Receipts and Payments Account 
RECEIPTS 
Rs. as, ps. Rs. as. ps. 
To Balance— 
Central Bank of India om ate we bs c 3,520 1 8 
Cash in hand : ‘. ‘“ is die be — 66 6 9 
3,586 8 5 
» Memberships Fees— 
Affiliation Fees a os vi ts nee ge 78 4 0 
Delegate Fees... a a ae 0G ek ie 1,330 0 O 
a eye i es «8 8 Me és 7 ° ° 
7 te ~ _ as e- ‘s a 295 0 0 
SUES 1,978 4 0 
» Miscellaneous Receipts é% are i re Kia < 10 10 0 
» Grants— 
Govt. of Bihar .. ~ om oa a its bi 1,000 0 0O 
» 9 Saurashtra a s KS ve ie a 250 0 O 
9p India ms ea a a A .. 3,000 0 O 
a ye as a 5s “es 5,000 0 0 
» 9» Madhya Pradesh aS ee + yh ne 1,000 0 0 
»  » Rajasthan de = mn be Sr re 1,000 0 0 
»  » Hyderabad coe = i 4 vie si 500 0 0 
11,750 0 0 
» Seminar Account 16,050 0 0 
ys Subscription for B let “0 0 0 
tion for Bulletin 
ys Temporary Advance 44 0 0 
» Interest Account— 
Interest on 3% Loan Rs. 15,000. a ai yy 165 7 0 
Interest on 34% Treasury Saving Certificate ne de ahs 174 8 O 
Interest on Refund of Income-Tax ee nee 5s a 410 10 0 
Interest on Current Account... és sus ie és 5 13 0 
ar aan cada 756 6 O 
Torat.. 34,583 11 5 
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F-321 9 (Bom.), Schedule IX [Vide Rule 17 (1)] 

















SIAN | CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
ame for the year ending 31-3-1955 
— INCOME 
oat Rs. as, ps Rs. as. ps 
By Rent (Accrued/Realised ) te a re ae PY Nil 
» Interest (Realised)— 
8 0 On Securities of is acd ns én eg ae 680 14 
On Loans ses s a 8 ce «a Nil 
On Bank Account - Ae oe a 3 ty 24 11 O 
SaaaieinnaenEEEEEeD 705 9 O 
» Dividend , : a ci i os es Nil 
0 0 » Donations in cash or kind oe a “a we me 3,525 0 0 
4 0 » Grants ee 13,000 0 O 
» Income from other sources (in detail as far as possible) — 
10 3 Membership Fees ta ‘ a ae 5,143 5 0 
Sale of Literature ne 7 ‘ ~ iy sin 216 8 O 
Bulletin Subscription ° nie te 8 9 
Advances for Proceedings and Sub- Committee Reports | sa 148 0 O 
Duplicate Credential Card Fees : . aca 13. 0. 0 
5,597 13 0 
» Transfer from Reserves sey iis ih “a Nil 
» Deficit carried over to Balance Sheet wre o% - ee 5,528 10 0 
9 9 
28 TOTAL... 28,357 0 0 
0 (Sd.) G. R. Brtimortia, 
is Hon. General Secretary, 


Indian Conference of Social Work, 
Bombay, Trustee. 


NCE | oF SOCIAL WORK 
unt | from Ist April to 30th November 1955 











ik PAYMENTS 
— Rs. as, ps. Rs. as. ps 
By Equipment ner pve me we o0 oa ws ae 235.15. 0 
» Library 368 6 3 
3 5 , Grant from Government of India “for Mr. Chatterjee’ 3 ‘visit to ‘ 
Australia as os ait és 5 F 3,000 0 O 2 
» Seminar Account ba a6 ‘a oe i ea py S379: 7 3 
» Expenses— 
Bank Charges aa site ee i “a 42 2 0 ° 
Conveyance and Travelling nf oii “y a 2 672° 5/0 
Cooly and m0 : ve a <g sss mre S. 2. 9 
1 0 Electricity P ne ea a ~ 3 i? 67 6 9 
) 0 Honorarium ' se a a ae a 360 0 O 
Printing and Stationary = 7 $6 ‘a “ 2,472.12. 9 
Registration Fees ae — iy a a $a ra a Hl 
Salaries and Allowances ss a re - i 9,751. 2.6 
Salaries, Hyderabad Branch os a a - - 2,200 0 O 
Stamps and Telegram... re vi ay a sa ao 3 3 
Sundry Charges es e ay <td a ar 168 9 O 
Telephone +s “s ar * i a win 214 12 O 
——__—____—- 16,815 1 6 
. 0 » Closing Balance— 
i) Central Bank of India ar ae oe in “i 5,389 1.2 
0 Cash in hand ae me i sg ay ie ne 205.32 5 
0 ——————__—— 5,564 13 5 
0 
0 
5 sateiiiiaiaieiiatiapin 
~—— Tora, .. 34,583 11 5 

















SECTION I 


WELFARE PROJECTS IN RURAL AREAS 





Shri C. B. Gupta 


(Minister for Planning, Health, Industries & Supplies, U.P.) 


Chairman 





Friends, 


I thank you for the honour you have done 
me by asking me to preside over the deli- 
berations of the Section, ‘Welfare Projects 
in Rural Areas’. The Indian Conference of 
Social Work has so far been mostly trying 
to focuss attention of the people on social 
problems and welfare activities in the urban 
settings. It is, however, now high time to 
stimulate public thinking about the organisa- 
tion of welfare services for the rural areas. 
This is one of the vital features of our entire 
planning set-up. Moreover, we ought to be 
very clear about the objectives and methods 
of work in this field before embarking on a 
new phase of planning and development in 
the form of the Second Five-Year Plan. So 
it is a happy augury that this year the Con- 
ference has turned its particular attention 
to the welfare of rural areas as well. 


In the West the Federal and the State 
Governments through their Department of 
Agriculture and allied organisations have 
brought about transformations of far-reaching 
consequences in the rural communities and 
rural living. This could be possible only as 
a result of the co-ordination of activities of 
such agencies as the Federal Security Agency, 
office of Education and Public Health 
Service, Department of Rural Education, 
Division of Rural Services and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Rural problems like 
all social problems cannot be treated in 


isolation and cannot be the sole concern of 
just one department or social agency. The 
aim and objective of improving rural living 
has to be achieved by a common pool of 
expert judgment and experience of all con- 
cerned with the well-being of the various 
phases of rural life. 


The idea of rural development through 
specialised agencies has been mooted in the 
country for over three decades in different 
forms, but it has taken a new turn during 
the last three-four years. The entire concept 
of village uplift has undergone a metamor- 
phosis and the shape, in which it is emerging 
now, is new not only to us, but also to most 
of the other advanced countries. Moreover, 
now several under-developed countries are 
feeling attracted towards our community 
development programme and seem to 
be anxious to copy it. Many problems 
of varied nature are, however, cropping 
up with the progress of work, sometimes even 
throwing a challenge to the pre-conceived 
notions and methods of work. They have to 
be closely analysed and the programme 
amended according to the changing needs 
and circumstances. 


It is necessary to evaluate the historical 
importance and the under-lying meaning and 
implications of the new concept of community 
development and extension projects in order 
to gauge their progress and the adjustments 
necessary in their working. Up till recently 
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the expenditure on rural uplift was small and 
the development was largely compartment- 
alised and thought of in terms of certain 
limited items of improvement like sinking 
of wells, supply of improved seeds and 
fertilizers, opening of primary schools and 
panchayatghars, etc. These are undoubtedly 
essential features of rural welfare, but there 
was hardly any co-ordinated and broad 
approach to the village life as a whole. In 
fact, when different departments of Govern- 
ment approached the villager from their own 
angle, the effect on him was usually con- 
fusing, as his life is not divided into segments 
like governmental activities. There was, 
therefore, no dominant purpose, round which 
the enthusiasm of the people could be 
aroused and sustained. Moreover, it was 
learnt through experience that programmes 
without much measure of self-help and 
mutual co-operation of the people themselves 
mostly fizzled out, as soon as the Govern- 
ment contribution was withdrawn. 


These and similar other factors, coupled 


with the urgent need for rapid salvation of 


the village people from the centuries old 
neglect and exploitation, gave rise to the 
idea of adopting a comprehensive develop- 
ment programme on community pattern. It 
takes into account the basic factor that no 
plan can have any chance of success in the 
long run unless the people at large in the 
tural areas accept its objective, share in its 
making, regard it as their own, and are 
prepared to make sacrifices necessary to 
implement it. To give the programme a 
wider appeal, it has been designed to cover 
all activities of social and economic welfare 
in an integrated manner. It is split over 
homogenous and administratively manageable 
areas, inhabited by people with common 
problems and strong social and cultural ties. 


Uttar Pradesh can, perhaps, be proud of 
being the pioneer State in starting commu- 
nity projects. The Pilot Development Project, 
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Etawah, which has acquired international 
fame, can be described as the mother-centre 
for community projects, as it provided the 
inspiration and pattern for these projects 
and was, to a large measure, responsible for 
the 50-Million Dollar Aid under U. S. Tech- 
nical Co-operation Agreement of 1952. 


In a nut-shell the community organisation 
revolves round the principles of self-help and 
mutual service, minimum state assistance, 
mobilisation and development of local 
resources and organised co-operative action. 
Moreover, besides raising the standard of 
living in all round way, it aims at creating 
a healthy social structure through the promo- 
tion of social health and elimination of social 
injustice and poverty. Looking to the record 
of work under the community development 
and welfare extension projects during the 
last three years, however, it seems that though 
the programme has been well initiated, its 
sphere of activity has been mostly concen- 
trated on improvement of agriculture, 
expansion of co-operative movement and 
some measure of social education. In fact, 
the time and resources at the disposal of the 
workers have been too meagre to extend 
the work to all the desired fields. 


Now there are certain basic problems, 
which have to be squarely faced in carrying 
the programme forward. The foremost 
question is of liquidation of unemployment 
and under-development in the rural areas. 
Agriculture is unable to absorb any appre- 
ciable percentage of the increasing popula- 
tion as there is already excessive pressure on 
land. On the other hand, if we have to 
improve the lot of peasants, a substantial 
portion of the people in agriculture will have 
to be given other pursuits and some auxiliary 
employment be provided to the rest during 
the idle season. In fact, in rural areas the 
problem is not much of unemployment as of 
under-employment and ill-employment. A 
random survey conducted in U.P. recently 
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has revealed that not more than 3 per cent 
of male population in villages is unemployed, 
66 per cent is employed for an average of 


5 to 6 hours a day and the rest about 30 per» 


per cent has whole-time occupation for 
nearly eight hours a day for seven days in a 
week. The employment problem is growing 
so stupendously even in rural areas that its 
solution has become a major test of success 
of our development plans. 


The economic prosperity of a country is 
also linked with the volume of population, 
engaged in producing the basic necessities 
of life like food and clothing. It has usually 
been contended that lesser the volume of 
such population, the more prosperous the 
country would be. In America only about 
22 per cent working population on land 
produces, of course through highly efficient 
methods, more food than is required by the 
entire nation, but in our country, even 
though about 67 per cent of the people are 
engaged in agriculture, we have been either 
running short of food or just living on the 
margin. Agriculture is an important source 
of income, but in most of the progressive 
countries the percentage of national income 
from agriculture is much less than from 
industries. In U.S.A. the percentage of 
national income from agriculture is 8 per 
cent, in U. K. it is 5-4 per cent and in 
Japan 28-4 per cent, but in India it is as 
high as 47-5 per cent. Undoubtedly agricul- 
ture is a necessary and most important 
vocation for our country, but the per capita 
income of agriculturists is much lower than 
the people engaged in industries. This can 
be raised by introducing agro-industries. 


Expansion and reorganisation of small and 
village industries and specially the agro- 
industries, should now be one of the main 
plans of our schemes of community develop- 
ment. The programme of planned develop- 
ment of such industries will also help in 
laying the foundation of the decentralised 


co-operative economy, besides increasing 
employment and ensuring more equitable 
distribution of wealth. 


In the sphere of village industries, a re- 
orientation of ideas is needed. Some of the 
traditional industries have suffered pro- 
nounced set-back due to changed tastes and 
economic conditions. So efforts will have to 
be made to introduce improved techniques 
of production and designs, simple cost-saving 
devices and more effective sales methods. 
The State agencies should assume a large 
degree of responsibility in this field. I believe, 
during the Second Five-Year Plan consider- 
able attention will be given to this aspect. 
In U. P. particularly we are planning to set 
up a Central Design Institute, organise 
industrial co-operatives in villages and 
strengthen the Government _ handicrafts 
marketing organisation all over the country 
and abroad. 


Among the cottage industries, particular 
stress will have to be laid on the handloom 
industry, which is the largest among them 
and is being assigned a major role during 
the Second Plan. Government intends to 
freeze the production of mill cloth at 5,500 
million yards, leaving a target of %,000 
million yards for the handlooms and 200 
million yards for the powerlooms. In this 
way the present total production in the 
handloom sector, which is estimated to be 
1,400 million yards, has to be more than 
doubled, 


Closely linked with the problem of pro- 
moting industries, is the question of finding 
ways and means of pumping in more capital 
in the rural areas. The headquarters of the 
community development blocks should, 
therefore, be so selected as to be capable 
of conversion into small towns. Attempt 
should be made to start new cottage and 
small-scale industries and intensify the exist- 
ing ones in and around these small towns. 
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If it is accomplished, the trade and commerce 
will naturally expand there, distributing the 
business profits, which are at present absorbed 
mostly in the cities, over a much larger 
number of places. It will also ease the flow 
of capital to the countryside. 


In the list of priorities for rural welfare 
services, medical care and public health 
measures should be given one of the foremost 
places. Up till a few years back, the stress 
in this sphere was solely on the urban areas. 
One of the main difficulties in expanding 
treatment facilities in the villages has been the 
paucity of trained medical personnel. It is, 
however, now gradually finding solution with 
the expansion in the medical education. In 
planning medical aid in the country-side, 
special stress should be placed on maternity 
and child welfare. Attention has also to 
be paid to the physically and mentally 
handicapped and crippled children. 


Increasing stress should be laid on preven- 
tive medicine and re-planning, and where 
necessary resiting, of the villages. ‘The fact 
has to be borne in mind that no other cause 
is more responsible for illness than the 
ignorance of our masses of fundamental 
hygiene laws or their apathy to follow them 
in the practical life. So an ambitious health 
education plan through audio-visual aids is 
the need of the hour. 


Most of the houses in the villages are of 
mud and have been built without much 
consideration of ventilation and sanitary 
provisions. The establishment of a large 
number of co-operative rural brick-kilns under 
the impact of community projects has opened 
the way to construct pucca houses. Now this 
is the proper time when we should provide 
the know-how about the designing of houses 
and replanning of villages. This may require 
an army of overseers, engineers and village 
planners, which we cannot afford at the 
present moment.. So elementary training on 
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the subject has to be imparted to the village 
level and other workers, engaged in the com- 
munity development programme. This will 
also help in improving the utility and quality 
of public works undertaken through 
shramdan. 


Any comprehensive scheme for rural 
welfare would not be complete without giving 
due regard to the social education and recrea- 
tion of the masses. Free compulsory primary 
education for all juveniles, training in agri- 
culture and handicrafts to adolescents and 
removal of illiteracy in the adults should be 
our immediate programme in this direction. 
Educational programme ought to be supple- 
mented by the facilities for healthy recreation 
for all age-groups. Children’s play centres 
established in conjunction with rural schools, 
and organising of panchayatghars, fitted with 
radio community listening sets, can play an 
important role in this sphere. 


One of our main problems at present is of 
proper evaluation of our work and research 
in the field of rural welfare and extension 
projects. The separate and independent 
section set up by the Planning Commission 
and some of the States has been of much help 
in gauging the achievements and weaknesses 
of our programme. But this evaluation work 
has been in more or less a generalised way 
and does not go much farther than determin- 
ing the overall results of the various facets ° 
of the programme. Moreover, it takes con- 
siderable time for a central agency to collect, 
examine and publish its findings. So it is 
necessary to create a nucleus organisation in 
each State for the purpose. U. P. can, 
perhaps, claim some distinction in this respect. 
It has established a Planning Research and 
Action Institution, which is making valuable 
contributions both in evaluating the progress 
in community development areas and finding 
out ways and means to hasten the pace of 
development. 
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The follow up of the development activities, 
initiated under the community and extension 
projects, is of fundamental importance. The 
period of original intensive work of the 
project, which has been usually fixed at three 
years, is shortly coming to an end in a large 
number of cases. Now care has to be taken 
that the welfare activities and institutions, 
started during this period, continue to 
function and grow, when the state agency 
employed to initiate them, has been with- 
drawn. In fact, this is going to be the real 
test of the concept of community development 
and its execution. 


The problem of creating effective and 
dynamic local leadership is of utmost impor- 
tance in this connexion. The question of 
leadership is not only a problem of abilities 
and training, because it is more difficult to 
find individuals with energy and personality, 
with a sense of service and responsibility and 
with love for the people and the community. 
However, though the aptitude for leadership 
is natural, its qualities can be acquired 
through opportunities for initiative, experi- 
ence and action. Efforts should be made to 
provide them to the local people in a proper 
way and at a proper time. The gram pan- 
chayats and the Block Development Advisory 
Committees should be utilised for developing 
an effective community leadership, which 
should be able to inspire organised action, 
achieve results, evaluate the achievements and 
plan further action. 


Measures of social security are also 
necessary for a balanced growth of the village 
life. Rural people have always been living 
under a lurking fear of bad harvests, failure 
of monsoons, floods and slump in agricultural 
prices. In a vast country with meagre 
resources like ours, it is difficult to provide 
direct security against these odds. Piecemeal 
and indirect efforts can, however, begin 
and steadily grow. The strengthening of 
co-operative movement and establishing of 


co-operative ware-house, envisaged by the 
Government in the near future, are likely to 
go a long way in making the economic 
position of the kisan secure. The price-support 
policy, adopted in certain cereals, to safeguard 
against crashing of their prices during the last 
two-three years has also been a measure of 
some relief to him. There is, however, need 
for bringing such schemes on a more rational 
and permanent footing so that the people at 
large can be sure of the help, they are likely 
to get from the Government and their co- 
operative organisations under adverse cir- 
cumstances. 


The land reforms, recently brought about 
in country, have given a new strength to the 
rural life. The problem of proper re-distribu- 
tion of land, and particularly of rehabilitating 
the landless labourers, has however, now 
come to the forefront. Its solution is necessary 
not only to create harmony in the village 
economy, but also to check unwanted inflow 
of population in the towns from the rural 
areas. Revitalising the village industries, about 
which I have alrcady mentioned, is of much 
importance in this respect. The ‘Bhoo Dan’ 
movement, started by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 
has also shown a new path for settling the 
land distribution issue. I hope, you would 
discuss the ways and means to further expand 
its scope. 


Last, but not the least, there is need for 
cultivating consciousness in the rural people 
about social welfare. Urban social problems 
and services have sufficiently been discussed, 
as a result of which there is much conscicus- 
ness in the urban dwellers for meeting these 
needs. The countryside, which has long been 
neglected, lacks such feeling. It can grow 
through a broad based programme of social 
education. It will also help in developing a 
sense of social morality and ability to see that 
the aim of individual only lies in the benefit 
for all. 
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I am sure, deliberations under the Section, 
‘Welfare Projects in Rural Areas’ will give a 
better lead to the workers in the community 
and welfare extension projects. I hope, the 
discussions here will not purely be of academic 
nature. We have gathered here not only to 
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discuss the shortcomings of rural life, but also 
to prescribe practical remedies for them. 


I once again heartily thank you for asking 
me to preside over the deliberations under 
this Section. 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
S. K. Dey, 1.C.8. 


Background philosophy and methods of 
Community Development Projects and 
National Extension Services.—Official nomen- 
clature makes a distinction between two types 
of regional development projects in our rural 
areas today. One of the first points to note 
for the purpose of this paper is that this 
distinction has no significance in respect of 
their basic approach. Both Community 
Development and National Extension Pro- 
jects are animated by the same objective 
and the same methods of work. The 
difference is principally in regard to personnel 
and budgetary provisions and the order in 
which the programme is developed from year 
to year. 


The programme started with only Com- 
munity Development Projects on October 2, 
1952. National Extension was introduced 
as a lighter, less intensive version, two years 
later. It was felt that the personnel and 
resources required for the full-scale Com- 
munity Development programme were so 
large that we could take up only a few 
such projects at a time. It was deemed to 
be necessary to aim at a wider coverage in 
a shorter time. The National Extension 
Blocks were intended to secure this wider 
diffusion. It was also laid down at the time 
that the lighter programme of National 
Extension would be taken up everywhere as 


a precursor to more intensive Community 
Development work and a certain proportion 
of the National Extension Blocks would be 
converted to Community Development 
Blocks every year with this end in view. 
This more intensive phase would not, how- 
ever, continue to be sponsored by the 
Government for an indefinite period. The 
level of Government attention would revert 
to the National Extension pattern after a 
certain period, and, thereafter, this pattern 
would remain as a permanent feature of rural 
administration in this country. The difference 
between Community Development and 
National Extension consequently boils down 
to one of administrative pattern only. 


Programmes for rural development are not 
new in this or any other country. Community 
Development should, however, be distin-* 
guished from all other measures of rural 
uplift by the following characteristics: 


(a) The programme is comprehensive. 
Its aim is not confined to improving one or 
a few aspects but to raise the entire plane 
of living of the people of the area concerned. 

(6) The programme is integral. In order 
to be comprehensive, it takes into account the 
requirements of progress in different spheres, 
such as, agriculture, industries, health and 
the rest, and devises measures in each of these 
fields. 
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(c) The programme is organic. Its object 
is to stimulate the potential vitality of the 
people of the area. 


Any programme of Community Develop- 
ment has to satisfy these triple criteria. This 
cannot be done unless we adhere to certain 
rules of practice in executing the programme. 


The first of these refers to the selection of 
the group to which the programme has to 
be addressed, It must be a group inhabiting 
a compact territory, the members of which 
are bound to one another by ties of common 
interest. The size of the group must not be 
so large that the bonds of mutual interest 
among the members become too diffuse and 
tenuous. At the same time, the group should 
not also be very small, It must afford the 
physical basis for a reasonably sufficient social 
life. 


The Blocks selected for development in our 
country consist of about a hundred contiguous 
villages with a population of about 66 
thousand. It has been felt that such a unit 
would provide a sufficient basis for promotion 
of cohesive social living under current rural 
conditions. 


What is the process which is initiated in 
the primary village unit? The basic idea is to 
activate latent resources. Outside forces can 
do no more than function as activators. They 
set forces in motion in such a manner that 
there is a gathering momentum thereafter. 
This is done by selecting a series of simple jobs 
of work which would lead to some immediate 
relief of acutely felt difficulties or to some 
immediately appreciable benefits to the local 
people in general. Extension workers must 
be trained to pick out such jobs and possess 
the skills necessary for taking the lead in 
accomplishing them. 


We cannot pierce the initial distrust and 
apathy of the average villager without esta- 
blishing our bonafides by some action which 
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he can straightaway appreciate. Advising him 
to take this action and waiting for a demon- 
stration of his self-help will lead nowhere. 
We have to step forward and engage in this 
action ourselves. If the action has been well- 
chosen, that is, if we are skilful in accom- 
plishing it, then its benefit can be quickly 
grasped and people will slowly move up 
and join. 

Projects in India and Abroad.—There can 
be little doubt that we have been breaking a 
lot of new ground in acquiring this experience. 
One of the most significant developments has 
been the new turn given to the meaning of 
the word ‘extension’, as it is being applied to 
our work in India, Extension is the art of 
getting people to adopt improved and 
scientific practices. Extension workers were 
concerned in the main with agricultural 
improvement in the beginning. We found 
out soon enough that this would not do. We 
could not make much headway in agriculture 
unless we attended to other problems at the 
same time, because problems in the spheres 
of nutrition, sanitation, housing and education 
were inextricably mixed up with the problem 
of agricultural deficiency. Our extension staff 
had to develop an understanding of these 
problems also and acquire skills in leading the 
people to their solution. We shied off the 
problem, of rural industries for a long time. 
We have now come to realise that this 
problemi, too, has to be faced squarely. Our 
extension worker has to be multi-purpose 
and can afford to ignore none of the different 
aspects of the compendious problem of rural 
poverty. 

There is an interesting corollary to this 
situation. Our primary contact with the 
villager is through a single extension worker, 
who is looked up to by the villager as his 
guide and friend in respect of all troubles. 
Naturally, such an extension worker is not 
a specialist in any of the subject matters 
with which he has to be concerned. He is 
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a general practitioner of all the elementary 
arts which are needed to raise the entire 
plane of the villager’s living. This is a 
circumstance which has been of advantage 
for a satisfactory articulation of our rural 
development work. It has also forced into pro- 
minence the truth that the essence of ex- 
tension work lies in the promotion of human 
relations, that is, the art of getting people 
together for the accomplishment of common 
objectives, 


Evaluation of Projects and Assessment of 
Present Unmet Needs.—There is a separate 
evaluation organization set up by the Com- 
munity Administration at the Centre for 
making a continuous study and appraisement 
of our rural projects. This central organi- 
zation has its branches in the various States 
and is manned at all levels by an independent 
set of officers, who have no responsibility for 
the execution of these projects, so that their 
objectivity can be safeguarded. This Pro- 
gramme Evaluation Organization, as it is 
called, has published its findings in reports 
which make interesting reading and have 
attracted a lot of notice. As is to be only 
expected, the advance has not been uniform 
in all areas, nor in all aspects of the pro- 
gramme. Weaknesses in administrative 
coordination have shown up in many places. 
The surprising feature is not that faults 
persist, but that so much has been already 
accomplished in promoting mutual under- 
standing and team work among officers of 
different Departments. The response from 
the people themselves has been encouraging 
beyond what might have been expected. 
There is no doubt that the foundations are 
being well-laid and we may look forward to 
the future with confidence. 


Coordination of Community Projects with 
other rural projects—From what has been 
stated above, it should be sufficiently clear 
that a community project initiated in a local 
area must represent an all-embracing under- 
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taking in which particular schemes for 
promotion of measures of health and well- 
being of that area must be already included. 
This will, however, raise practical problems 
of administrative coordination. Community 
projects have come late into the field. In 
many areas there will already have been 
specialised agencies engaged in working 
out programmes for improvement of specific 
aspects of village living. Not all of 
them will be departmental agencies of 
Government. Many of them will be volun- 
tary organizations set up by non-official 
bodies, The task of the community 
projects administration will be to bring all 
these different agencies together and achieve 
an integration of the work in different 
subject-matter fields. 


Leadership Training and Public Coopera- 
tion.—It has been already emphasized that 
the whole object of the community project is 
to discover and energize the latent forces of 
growth in an area. The role of the external 
aid, whether of personnel or of material 
resources, is to encourage self-help and bring 
the local leadership to the fore. One of the 
lessons which community project workers. 
have begun to learn is to be chary of accepting 
traditional leadership at its face value. 
People have to be tested by the ordeal of 
service and work. It is, therefore, always 
more prudent to withhold the grant of any 
special recognition to favoured individuals 
when a project is first started in an area. The 
people themselves, if left free, will gravitate 
naturally to those who exhibit outstanding 
merit in carrying the programme forward. 


Conclusions—We have now had three 
years of experience of community projects 
in India. We have learnt a great deal during 
this time and have acquired maturity and 
confidence. We have begun to understand 
that these projects are not new undertakings 
in new fields, but represent the gathering 
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together of the threads of all possible under- 
takings in all fields of human improvement 
in the lives of small groups. Their object is 
human development in the widest sense, but 
they are immediately, vitally and concretely 
concerned with material development as an 
inescapable means to this end. Recognizing, 
however, that human growth demands far 
more than the increase of material prosperity 
alone, they take into account all other concei- 
vable aspects of life’s requirements and try 


to establish a continuously expanding environ- 
ment for their free exercise. They represent 
the basic units of democratic planning, in 
which individuals can seek their fulfilment 
by increasingly conscious pursuit of their 
mutual interests. Therefore, they are laying 
the foundation for building a free and open 
society, which can nevertheless claim to be 
a product of conscious planning, being guided 
in its development by the reasoned agreement 
of its members, 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
Capt. S. P. Monire 


Cornmunity Projects are, perhaps, the latest 
of the major Welfare Projects in rural areas 
at present in operation in various parts of the 
country since October, 1952. Even before the 
Community Development and _ National 
Extension Service Programmes were initiated 
in the country many and varied attempts 
were made, either by governmental or private 
agencies, in the field of rural welfare. The 
notable among these were (1) The Etawah 
and Gorakhpur Projects, (2) Rural Centres 
of the Servants of India Society, (3) Farida- 
bad Co-operative Conimunity, (4) Commu- 
nity Education Centres of the Jamia Millia 
Islamia Institute of Adult and Social Edu- 
cation, (5) Martandam Rural Reconstruction 
Project and (6) Sarvodaya Scheme of the 
Bombay Government. 


The Etawah and Gorakhpur Projects.— 
The Etawah Project was started in 1948 by 
the Government of Uttar Pradesh in an area 
covering about 100 square miles. It was 
largely assisted by experts from the U.S.A. 
Point Four Programme. The project began 
with the training of local people as teachers 
and demonstrators for the promotion of better 


cattle breeding and wheat cultivation. Sub- 
sequently, the Village Panchayats set up units 
for adult education and the Ministry of 
Agriculture cooperated in farm improvement. 
In 1950 a second project, on similar lines, was 
started in Gorakhpur, an eastern district in 
Uttar Pradesh. 


Rural Centres of the Servants of India 
Society —The Servants of India Society also 
organised some “Rural Centres”. Among the 
notable examples of these centres were the 
Mayanur Rural Centre in Madras and the 
Shandanjana Rural Centre in the Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Faridabad Cooperative Community.—This 
was one of the Central Government’s Pilot 
Projects and its programme included (7) con- 
struction of a co-operative township of 5,000 
homes and (ii) establishment of an industrial 
area, built by untrained refugees on a self- 
sufficiency and self-help basis. A similar 
project was also started in Nilokheri in 
Punjab. 


Community Education Centres of the 
Jamia Millia Islamia Institute of Adult and 
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Social Education—The Jamia Millia orga- 
nised some five community ‘Education 
Centres’ in North India. The Centres 
included children’s youth clubs and parents’ 
and women’s associations. 


Martandam Rural Reconstruction Pro- 
ject—The Martandam Rural Demonstration 
Project was established in Travancore as a 
Y.M.C.A. training centre under the direction 
of the well-known Dr. Spencer Hatch. Its 
training programme included vocational 
education, cottage industries, village leaders 
training, credit, marketing and _ inter-caste 
cooperatives and the formation of village and 
cottage industry associations, 


Sarvodaya in Bombay.—The Sarvodaya 
Scheme was started in the Bombay State in 
1949 as a tribute to the memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The chief objective of the Scheme 
is a gradual reconstruction of society so as 
to secure the ‘greatest good of all’. 


In each district of the State a compact 
block of about 30 to 40 villages, with fairly, 
homogeneous social and economic conditions 
and inhabited mainly by backward classes, 
has been selected for location of a Sarvodaya 
Centre, 


The work in each Centre is entrusted to 
a reputed social worker called a ‘Sanchalak’. 
The ‘Sanchalak’ is advised and assisted by a 
Committee composed of social workers. 


The programme of work in each Sarvodaya 
area centres round one main activity, such as 
colonisation and agricultural improvement, or 
cattle breeding, working of forest coupes by 
workers’ cooperatives, hand-spinning or basic 
education. 


The above brief survey of some of the rural 
development projects in existence before the 
Community Development Programme was 
started will clearly indicate that India has a 
tradition and experience in this direction. 

Community Development and National 
Extension Service Programme.—In January, 
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1952, a Technical Cooperation Programme 
Agreement was entered into between the 
Governments of India and the United States 
of America, under which the latter Govern- 
ment agreed to provide financial and technical 
assistance for speeding up governmental 
development projects in India. In pursuance 
of this Agreement, an Operational Agree- 
ment was signed by the two Governments in 
May, 1952, providing for what is known as 
the Community Development Programme. 


The Programme was officially launched on 
October 2, 1952, when work began in 77 
development blocks, 


The Coramunity Projects involve intensive 
operations, spread over a period of three 
years, but improvement in rural life is a 
permanent process. The Community Develop- 
ment Programme came to be integrated with 
the National Extension Service. 


The total coverage under this combined 
programme, at present is : 


Total No. of Blocks .. 942 
Total No. of villages 
covered . 92,000 
Total population co- 
vered if 66 million. 


The programme for the future is: 

Total No. of Blocks by 

the end of the first 

Five Year Plan (to 

cover 1/4th of the 

country). .. 1,200 
Total No. of Blocks by 

the end of the second 

Five Year Plan (to 

cover the entire coun- 

try). .. 3,808 


This is the extent of the programme as 
it is at present and as it will be in future. 


Objective and Philosophy of the Pro- 
gramme.—The objective of the programme 
is to effect an improvement in the quality 
of life itself, regarded as an indivisible whoie. 
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But the method of securing this economic 
betterment and providing the various social 
amenities is more important. It was not 
merely to build schools and dispensaries, roads 
and bandharas, wells and community centres, 
that the programme was created. The pro- 
gramme has a higher purpose. It was 
launched with the object of awakening the 
villagers from their age-old slumber, from 
their mental inertia, from their physical 
letaargy and helping them to achieve their 
own economic and social salvation through 
their own efforts. 


Methods of Community Development:— 
Community Development is one of the 
methods of economic and social development. 
We have, however, not so far evolved any 
precise blue print of methods or steps to be 
followed, in an order of priority, in organising 
Community Development Programmes. 


The first step should be to organise a syste- 
matic discussion of the common ‘felt-needs’ 
of the villagers. When the felt-needs are 
evolved, it may be necessary, as a second 
step, to set out on a systematic planning to 
carry out the first self-help undertaking that 
has been selected by the community. 


The third step will be the almost complete 
mobilisation and harnessing of the physical, 
economic and social potentialities of local 
community groups. Once a group starts 
working on the first project which is designed 
to yield benefits to the whole community on 
completion, members of the community 
whose interest so far was lukewarm or who 
were sceptical will start contributing to its 
completion. 


The fourth step will be the creation of 
aspiration and the determination to undertake 
additional community improvement projects. 
This last step, like the first, is the most 
important step in the chain of community 
development methods. 


Manpower and Training.—Any pro- 
gramme of development has to operate 
through the medium of certain people who 
need training in various processes and techni- 
ques of development. The very magnitude 
and intensity of the Community Development 
and National Extension Service Programmes 
require that it is not only necessary to build 
up personnel and establish the necessary 
training facilities, but do all this very much 
ahead of schedule. For without the trained 
personnel the programme would not move 
forward. For the training of village level 
workers, so far 44 Training Centres have 
been established in the country. But village 
level workers are not the only persons required 
for the programme. In the field of animal 
husbandry, we require veterinary doctors and 
stockmen; for health we require doctors, 
health visitors, midwives and dais; for co- 
operation, we require Block Level Officers 
trained in cooperation; and so on. For today, 
the position of training facilities organised 
specifically for the Community Development/ 
National Extension Service Programme is : 


Training Centres for Village 


Level Workers ~ 44 
Training Centres for Social 

Education Organisers - 6 
Training Centres for Block Deve- 

lopment Officers ad 3 
Training Centres for Health 

Personnel - 3 


As against these, our estimated require- 
ments of personal during the Second Plan 
period are: — 


(1) Project Executive Offi- 
cers/Block Development 


Officers ix; 
(2) Agricultural Graduates .. 3,808 
(3) Village Level Workers .. 41,888 
(4) Veterinary Doctors wee | 
(5) Stockmen .. 3,808 
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(6) Co-operative Officers .. $3,808 
(7) School Teachers . 1,18,048 
(8) Social Education Organi- 

sers (including Graduates 

of Social Sciences) . -. 6250 
(9) Doctors . ao 
(10) Compounders ns 
(11) Sanitary Inspectors ——* | 
(12) Lady Health Visitors ae: 
(13) Midwives 1+. 
(14) Engineers 8 634 
(15) Overseers <a, ae 


Facilities for training will have, therefore, to 
be expanded very rapidly. 


Evaluation of the Programme.—It is very 
essential to continuously evaluate the progress 
of the programmes of Community Develop- 
ment and National Extension Service and also 
to assess the unmet needs in rural areas. 


In respect of attainment of physical targets 
achievements till 30th June, 1955, have been: 


Agriculture and Animal Husbandry: — 


1. Compost pits dug (’000 Nos.) . 748 
2. Fertilisers distributed (’000 


Nos.) .. 4,602 
3. Seeds distributed (’000 

maunds ) .. 2,148 
4. Implements distributed 

(000 Nos.) .. 168 
5. Demonstration farms star- 

ted (’000 Nos.) .. 
6. Area brought under fruits 

(000 acres) a oe 
7, Area brought under vege- 

tables (000 acres) ‘iis 
8. Breeding Centres started 

(Nos.) .. Se 
9. A.I. Centres started (Nos.) . 1,127 
10. Bulls castrated (’000 Nos.) 659 


11. Pedigree bulls supplied (Nos. ). 3,925 
12. Pedigree birds supplied 

(7000 Nos.) .) o 
13. Cattle treated (Lakh Nos.) .. 48 
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14, Fisheries-Fingerlings sup- 


plied (Lakh Nos.) a 87 
Reclamation: — 
15. Area reclaimed e .. 406 
Irrigation: — 
16. Additional area brought under 
irrigation (’000 acres) + eae 


Health and Rural Sanitation: — 
17. Soakage pits constructed 


(7000 Nos.) oe 
18. Rural latrines constructed 

(7000 Nos.) oe cy 
19. Drains constructed (Lakh yds.) 23 
20. Wells constructed (000 Nos.) .. 17 
21. Wells renovated (’000 Nos.) .. 28 
Education: — 


22. New Schools started (’000 Nos.) 8 
23. Ordinary Schools converted into 

basic type (Nos.) ve i. age 
Social Education— 
24. A. E. Centres started (000 Nos.) 20 


25. Adults trained (7000 Nos.) .. 400 
26. Community Centres started 

(7000 Nos.) ee 
27. Community entertainments orga- 

nised (‘000 Nos.) A .. 114 
28. Units of people’s organisations 

developed (’000 Nos.) “s 34 


Communication: — 

29. Pacca roads constructed (Miles) 2,234 

30 Kacha roads constructed ¥ 
(7000 Miles.) ence 

Arts and Crafts: — 

31. Production-cum-training centres 
started (Nos.)  .. i int 

Co-operation: — 


32. New co-operative societies started 


(7000 Nos.) 19 
33. New members enrolled in oie 
rative societies (7000 Nos.) .. 384 


People’s contribution and Government 
expenditure were of the order of 
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Rs, 12,35,00,000/- and Rs. 21,52,00,000/- 
respectively. 


This account of physical achievement 
would show what rapid progress has been 
made. However, it would be very wrong to 
judge the progress of the programme purely 
by the yardstick of physical achievements. 
In evaluating the programme we shall have, 
therefore, to consider whether it has set into 
motion a movement of self-help and self- 
effort, whether it has established any new 
trends in rural life and whether there are still 
any needs which await fulfilment and 
consummation. 


The first thing that is remarkable is the 
very considerable impact which the pro- 
gramme has had on the mind of the villager. 
In fact, there are sufficient indications illus- 
trative of the new attitudes which have 
inspired the villager. While, till recently, the 
villager thought in terms of ‘my problems’, 
‘my fields’, ‘my crops’, etc., today he regards 
them as ‘our problems’, and tries collective 
solutions for them. New leadership is also 
coming up spontaneously in villages. The 
villager is also becoming a scant respecter of 
traditions, the fetters of which are gradually 
crumbling in the wake of the new awakening 
that is in progress. The programme has also 
touched, to some extent, the women folk 
in rural India. These women no longer live 
in the grand isolation of the past. Develop- 
ment of the youth movement has also become 
another feature of the countryside. 


The impact of the programme has also 
been in other directions, such as, the reduc- 
tion of party factions, decreasing incidence 
of crime, an increasing awareness on the part 


of the villager of the world around him, the 
disappearance of the misgivings and mistrust 
which hitherto clouded the official-villager 
relationship and the growth of a common 
outlook between the two sections. 


Yet another vital result of the programme 
is that it is gradually changing the outlook 
and the system of administrative machinery. 
In the Bombay State, particularly, a trend 
has been set in motion towards converting 
the entire administrative machinery into a 
welfare administration. 


Unmet Needs.—This brief picture of 
achievements should not, however, cloud our 
vision and produce in us a sense of self- 
complacency. There are yet many problems 
to tackle. For, there are still several unmet 
needs in rural areas. 


Firstly the volume of unemployment and 
underemployment in rural areas continues 
to be at a fairly high level even today. 
Secondly, there is an absence of adequate 
services for credit and marketing. Thirdly, 
there is practically little or no improvement 
in the position of cottage industries. Fourthly, 
the Village Panchayats have still continued 
to be ineffective. Fifthly, unless from now 
on, efforts are made to build up an institu- 
tional structure of panchayats and co-opera- 
tive societies, there will be little spontaneity 
and continuity in the developmental process. 
Sixthly, the urgent need is to intensify pro- 
grammes for women and children. Seventhly, 
there is still a large volume of illiteracy and 
ignorance prevailing in the countryside. These 
and many other problems will continue to 
present serious posers for us in the coming 


years. 
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WELFARE EXTENSION PROJECTS 


Smt. M. R. LAKSHAMMA 


Background and Purpose of Welfare 
Extension Projects—The Central Social 
Welfare Board sponsored the Welfare 
Extension Projects scheme in the Rural areas 
in consonance with its policy of promoting 
new services to undertake social welfare 
activities wherever they do not exist. It is 
envisaged that this scheme will create a new 
network of services in the rural areas where 
they do not exist, and supplement the deve- 
lopmental and welfare activities already in 
operation under other governmental schemes 
such as the Community Projects, National 
Extension Service and so on. 


This scheme is intended to extend Welfare 
Services for women and children in Rural 
areas. The Welfare Extension Centres are 
intended to operate on a multi-purpose basis 
and activities like pre- and post-natal care, 
Balawadies, arts and crafts classes, social 
education programmes and improvement of 
village sanitation and health are - proposed 
to be undertaken in them. 


A brief outline of progress made by these 
projects in various States—The Central 
Social Welfare Board resolved in its meeting 
held on the 24th, 25th and 26th of March 
1954, to constitute “State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards” in the various States with 
a view to decentralising its function. All the 
27 State Boards possible at that time were 
constituted between June 1954 and October 
1954. Inauguration of the Rural Welfare 
Extension Projects have therefore been under- 
taken during the last 12 to 14 months only. 
During the first Five Year Plan period it was 
decided to allocate 17 Projects to Part “A” 
States, 10 Projects to Part “B” States and 5 
Projects to Part “C” States. The Welfare 
Extension Project Scheme provided for 352 
projects, so as to facilitate the location of at 


least one Project in each of the 329 districts 
in the country leaving a few extra projects 
to be allocated as “Prize” projects to some 
districts which may need them and deserve 
them on the basis of good work done in the 
first project. 129 projects spread over 20 of 
the States were inaugurated during 1954. 52 
more projects were inaugurated during the 
first three months of 1955, raising the total 
to 181. The total number of Welfare Exten- 
sion Projects as on 1st November 1955 was 
260. It was scheduled to open 5 to 10 Centres 
in each Welfare Extension Project. A total 
of 1,117 Centres have so far been opened in 
the 260 Welfare Extension Projects covering 
6654 villages with a total population of 
about 48,51,074. 804 trained and 1,144 un- 
trained personnel are on the staff of the 
project in these Centres. In addition to the 
contribution of 50% of the expenditure by 
the Central Social Welfare Board, a sum of 
Rs. 7,79,145/- is contributed by the various 
State Governments, and a sum _ of 
Rs. 5,57,153/- is estimated to be raised by 
way of Local Contributions in cash and kind. 


The basis on which these projects have 
been allotted throughout the country and 
the nature of preliminary work undertaken 
prior to the launching of the Welfare Exten-_ 
sion Projects—The scheme provided 352 
projects for the 27 States, at the rate of one 
Project for each one of the 329 districts of 
the country and 23 additional prize projects. 


Immediately after it was formed, the Board 
gave considerable attention to the imple- 
mentation of this scheme for rural areas, To 
this end, survey tours were made by the 
Chairman and other members, district autho- 
rities and representatives of voluntary orga- 
nisations and local leaders were consulted. 
Two or three alternative contiguous areas 
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covering about 15 to 20 villages with an 
aggregate population of about 20,000 people, 
capable of being divided into five to seven 
zones, suitable for the location of the Welfare 
Project were selected. The comparative 
merits of these project areas with particular 
regard to the available facilities such as 
schools, dispensaries, hospitals and Maternity 
Centres, Post Offices and other welfare in- 
stitutions catering to women and children 
and the handicapped or juvenile delinquents 
and the possibility of cooperation from the 
villagers and especially of their women-folk, 
availability of accommodation for the Cen- 
tres were all investigated. 


A Project Implementing Committee con- 
sisting of influential local leaders, preferably 
influential lady workers was constituted. The 
Project Implementing Committee was then 
authorised to go ahead with the launching of 
the Project. . 


Coordination of Welfare Extension Pro- 
jects with other welfare agencies already 
functioning in the areas—The work of the 
Board is much facilitated by the kind help 
that is being rendered by various sister orga- 
nisations, The Indian Red Cross Society who 
is supplying milk powder to the projects; 
Bharat Seva Dal Volunteers who have 
come forward to teach lazeem and physical 
instruction to the children of the villages and 
to undertake Sanitation and Social / Edu- 
cation Propaganda. In Mysore State, the 
Horticultural Department of the State 
Government has undertaken to supply seed- 
lings and to give necessary instructions to 
make the villages more beautiful and to help 
them to grow economic plants, A co-ordinated 
scheme of work is being worked out with the 
Child Welfare Council, Mysore State Branch. 
The Mysore Adult Education Council, the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh and Bharat Sevak 
Samaj have promised their co-operation in a 
common programme of work. 


The Board is extending its full sympathy 
and support to the Small Savings Scheme 
for Women. 


The Board is enlisting the help of doctors 
of Government Hospitals and private practi- 
tioners to pay weekly or fortnightly visits to 
the Centres and give free medical advice. 
Mention may be made here of the Old Boys’ 
Association of Medical School, Bangalore 
who are visiting the Avalahally Project area 
once a fortnight and distributing free medi- 
cines to the needy. 


The students of the Corporation High 
School for Girls have promised to carry on 
welfare work in the uncovered villages of the 
Avalahally Project. Other schools and 
colleges are slowly extending their co- 
operation. 


The doctors of the Government Ayurvedic 
Hospital have come forward to undertake 
free medical service and instruction on 
Ayurvedic lines in Kodigehalli Centre of 
Avalahally Project. 


The Officers of National Extension Service 
Blocks and in particular the Lady Organisers 
are seeking the Board’s guidance in organising 
welfare work amongst women and children. 


Future plans for the developments of 
Welfare Extension Projects—Social Welfare 
in India will have an increasingly rural bias 
in the Second Plan period. Out of a total 
outlay of Rs. 15 crores expected for Social 
Welfare Board’s work during the next Plan 
period, Rs. 9.3 Crores would be utilised as 
the Board’s contribution towards welfare 
projects’ expenditure. The programme is to 
start 330 new projects in each of the first 
three years. The scale of expenditure 
planned is Rs. 28,000/- per year for recurring 
expenditure (Rs. 14,000/- per year as Central 
Board’s share) and Rs. 20,000/- for non- 
recurring for 5 years (Rs. 10,000/- as Central 
Social Welfare Board’s share). In the future 
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set up two jeeps will be provided for each 
District. There will be one Project Imple- 
menting Committee in each District which 
will be in charge of the four projects in that 
district. This Committee will have to super- 
vise work in about 100 villages and will have 
under them about 50 paid workers to super- 
vise and control. A majority of the members 
of the Project Implementing Committee will 
be non-official women social workers repre- 
senting the voluntary welfare organisations 
functioning in that district, who are able to 
devote some part of their time to the Com- 
mittee’s work. On the official side there 
would be a representative of the District 
administration; another nominated by the 
District Collector from amongst the Block 
Development Officers in that district; also 
a representative of the Welfare Department 
of the State Government has one: or one of 
the Development Departments most closely 
associated with the Welfare Extension Pro- 
jects’ programme. The total number of 
members of the Project Implementing 
Committee would not exceed 15. Each 


- Committee will have a Chairman, nominated 


by the State Advisory Board, a treasurer who 
will be elected from amongst the members 
of the Project Implementing Committee, 
preferably one of the Officers. 


Co-ordination of the work of the Welfare 
Staff employed in the projects will be ensured 
through the appointment in each project of 
a Mukhya Sevika, or Chief Organiser. 


The functions of the Project Implementing 
Committee would be: 


(1) Surveying the area for a new project, 
location of centres, filling in of a survey 
schedule, and framing a budget, in keeping 
with the standard model budget worked out 
by the Central Board. 

(2) Proper formulation of the programme 
and activities for each of the projects and 
watching the month-to-month progress. 


(3) Preparing the community to receive 
and participate in the programme. 

(4) Taking active efforts to raise public 
contributions both in cash and kind to the 
required extent. 

(5) Operating the Committee’s bank 
account and to regulate the supplies to various 
centres. 

(6) Regulating the time-table for the 
movement of jeeps in all the projects in 
accordance with the rules laid down for the 
purpose. 

(7) Recruitment and appointment of a 
project staff as and when necessary. 


Leadership, training, supervision and 
guidance of personnel directing Welfare 
Extension Projects—It is recognised by all 
concerned that the success or otherwise of 
the Welfare Extension Project Scheme will 
mainly depend upon the type of workers 
engaged in doing day-to-day work, in each 
centre. The type of activities introduced by 
them in the centres, their methods of work, 
and the amount of interest and enthusiasm 
they may be able to stimulate in the local 
population, will determine the nature of the 
response of people on which in turn will 
depend the success of the entire scheme. 
Hence the importance of providing the right 
type of personnel for the project work. 


The important factors which usually guide 
the choice of the personnel are: (a) Aptitude 
for work and (b) Training for and/or expe- 
rience in the work. Aptitude js an innate 
disposition and may or may not be present 
in the persons available. Moreover, it is 
difficult to determine, due to the lack of 
facilities for conducting scientific experiments 
in this field. Reliance will therefore, have 
to be placed mainly on selecting workers 
with requisite training to implement the 
scheme scientifically and efficiently. 


If trained and experienced personnel can 
be made available, there will be little 
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difficulty. But in the country as reports 
indicate, there is a dearth of the right type 
of personnel in requisite number. Moreover, 
our choice of the project personnel is limited 
by several factors. Majority of them at the 
most will be Matriculates and may have no 
training of any kind at all. It is essential 
to teach them the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of social work and the basic concepts 
involved in the Welfare Extension Projects 
Scheme. Since the workers will be needed 
at short notice, it is necessary to organise 
intensive short-term study courses which 
should be able to equip them with the 
requisite knowledge and information and 
enable them to function successfully at the 
Centres. 


Since it is intended to have multifarious 
activities in each centre, the training pro- 
gramme will have to be as broad based and 
comprehensive as possible. Keeping the 
objects of the scheme in view, the following 
subjects may have to be included in the 
curriculum ; — 


(1) General orientation about the working 
of the Central Social Welfare Board, State 
Boards and Welfare Extension Projects. 


(2) General knowledge and information 
on current affairs. 

(3) Basic principles of First Aid, Mid- 
wifery, Child Care, Health, Hygiene and 
Sanitation. : 

(4) Basic principles of Social Education 
and methods of teaching adults. 

(5) Basic principles of recreation especially 
for women and children. 


(6) Training in at least one useful art or 
craft. 


(7) Cultural programmes and activities. 
The training course should consist of 


(a) Theoretical work including lectures, 
seminars, conferences and discussion groups, 


and (b) Supervised field work to be done 
in the project centres, 


At the moment the programme of welfare 
activities for women, children, the handi- 
capped, the delinquents and other less 
fortunate and vulnerable sections of the 
population has reached only about 6,000 of 
our villages. By the end of the Second Five- 
Year Plan, if our scheme of a three-fold 
increase in the number of Welfare Extension 
Projects goes into effect, services for these 
groups will be provided in another 40,000 
villages, making a total of about 50,000 
villages. For attaining this goal, the services 
of a village level worker for every group of 
5 villages, one midwife for every 20 to 25 
villages, one dai or craft instructor for every 
group or centre of five villages are the 
minimum that are required, 


On this basis, it is estimated that at least 
6,600 Gramasevikas, 1,500 trained midwives 
and 6,600 trained ‘Dais’ are required. 
Training of suitable candidates is now under 
progress. The first batch of 540 candidates 
are already undergoing training at the various 
centres of the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust and the second batch of 
candidates is due to go in for training in 
June 1956. Candidates for training in Mid- 
wifery have been selected and training of 
the candidates is just to commence. It is 
therefore presumed that there will be no 
dearth of trained personnel for welfare work 
during the plan period. Spontaneous and 
enthusiastic leadership and guidance is 
expected from the Project Implementing 
Committee and local committees of each 
individual Welfare Project and each indi- 
vidual welfare centre. 


7. Conclusion: 


How long it will take in terms of time, 
to implement this programme cannot be 
envisaged now. But its implementation will 
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depend largely on the funds that are made 
available for social welfare activities, the 
quickness with which we can get through 
with our programme of training welfare 
workers and last but not the least, the 
response that the people themselves will 


make to efforts for promotion of welfare 
activities. It would be the endeavour of the 
Central Social Welfare Board and of the 
Governments at the Centre and in the States 
to ensure that the ideal envisaged is reached 
as expeditiously as possible. 





WELFARE EXTENSION PROJECTS 


N. B,. JAwDEKAR 


The inaguration of the Poona Welfare 
Project took place at Kiwle on 15th August 
1954. In the beginning, enlisting of public 
co-operation was very difficult. It was found 
very difficult to get women interested in this 
welfare work, but by constant efforts the 
villagers were convinced of the importance 
of the welfare activities. 


My intention here is to describe in detail 
the various programmes and activities that 
are undertaken under the Welfare Extension 
Project Scheme. The daily activities of 
these centres comprise of (1) Balwadi, 
(2) Milk supply to the children of Balwadi, 
(3) Social Education to the women, 
(4) General Medical Aid, including mater- 
nity and allied services, (5) Arts and crafts, 
(6) Recreational and Cultural activities. The 
weekly programme consists of (1) Cleanliness, 
(2) Bhajans and Kirtans, (3) Hygiene 
Lectures, (4) Physical Culture Lectures. The 
periodical activities consist of (1) Celebration 
of festivals, (2) Organising Picnics and Trips, 
(3) Folk dances, scouting and hiking etc., 
(4) Gardening and basic information of land 
farming, etc. 


The above-mentioned essential services are 
mainly meant for rural population, but hardly 
5% of the mothers among them are able 
to come forward in order to get scientific 
Medical Aid at the time of delivery. Now 


our Welfare Extension Project Centres are 
gradually proving a boon to the villages. 


The whole of the Poona District Welfare 
Extension Project Scheme covers a popula- 
tion of about 20,000 and is to cater to 20 
villages. It will be covered by 5 main 
Centres. 


Scope of the Project.—Under the guidance 
of Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh, Chairman, 
Central Social Welfare Board, New Delhi, 
and the Bombay State Board’s Chairman 
Smt. Achamma Matthai, the Welfare Ex- 
tension Project has already achieved some 
commendable results. The main task of the 
Welfare Extension Project is to adjust and 
adopt the programme of the Welfare to the 
requirements of local conditions. Community 
Services for the village people, like new 
housing, schools, clubs and cinemas have to , 
<eep pace with those for the urban popula- 
tion. Can Welfare Activities by themselves 
solve this problem of the villagers? 


As stated above the scheme is intended to 
»xtend Welfare Service to women and 
children in the rural areas. This rural area 
was to consist of 15 to 20 villages covering 
a population of about 15,000 to 20,000 people 
and was to have 5 to 7 Centres, each catering 
to 3 or 4 villages. Each project is estimated 
to cost Rs. 25,000/- per year. Out of this, the 
Central Social Welfare Board is to contribute 
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Rs. 12,500/- per annum. The balance 
is to be met by help from the State Govern- 
ments and popular contribution raised by the 
Project Implementing Committee. One of 
the main functions of the Project Imple- 
menting Committees, therefore, is to raise 
more resources from voluntary contributions 
in cash or kind and also to mobilise the 
honorary services of social workers and other 
experts. In addition, the State Boards, in 
view of the position they enjoy vis-a-vis the 
State Government as well as voluntary insti- 
tutions, are expected to lend further weight 
to the efforts of the Project Committee. 


Village Development.—Village Develop- 
ment is one of the avowed goals of these 
Welfare Extension Projects. These Projects 
are intended to extend welfare services 
for women and children in rural areas. 
It is envisaged that the scheme would 
sponsor a new net-work of services whenever 
they do not exist and supplement the de- 
velopmental and welfare activities already in 
operation under Governmental Schemes, such 
as, the Community Projects, National Exten- 
sion Services or Voluntary Schemes run under 
the auspices of non-official organisations. The 
villagers who form the masses of India have 
to develop self-reliance and a true spirit of 
independence. Acharya Vinoba Bhave quoted 
by Hallan Tennyson in “Saint on the March” 
has said, that when every villager keeps his 
own spindle playing, then one shall know 
that masses of India have power in their 
hands and that they have developed self- 
reliance and a true spirit of independence. 
To quote Vinoba, “I do not believe that there 
is any other simple and necessary manual 
work which can be done by everybody— 
women and children—young and old—as 
spinning. I would be glad if the cottage 
spindles were operated by electricity. Why 
not? It would show that electrification has 
been conceived to serve the villages and not 
merely to increase the wealth of towns. I 


like the spindle for a very good reason. It 
means decentralisation.” It must be realised 
that for planned developments, villages must 
take into account the other ills that afflict 
rural life today. In order to plan for entire 
village, there must be a committee but so long 
as inequalities persist in the village, all the 
people will not co-operate. It therefore 
becomes clear that the problems of village life 
cannot be tackled piece-meal. There must 
be an integrated approach to rural problems 
if life in the half a million and more of our 
villages is to be revolutionised. It is because 
such an integrated approach has been lacking 
so far, that the benefits of welfare activities 
have flowed mainly to the better section of 
the rural community. 


Bombay State Welfare Extension 
Projects—As many as 124 Welfare Extension 
Projects were opened on October 2nd, 1954, 
Mahatma Gandhi's Birthday in various states. 
These are in addition to the Projects, which 
were inaugurated on the 15th August last, 
as the first instalment of the 300 Projects 
which Central Social Welfare Board opened 
throughout the country during the period of 
the First Five Year Plan. Welfare measures 
for women and children, such as, Maternity 
Homes, Children’s Nurseries and anti-natal 
and prenatal activities, and welfare services 
for delinquents and disabled persons were the 
chief features of the projects. Here also it 
cannot be said that “Purely economic progress 
of India would lead the country towards 
prosperity. Social Welfare work was the very 
foundation of all the endeavours of the 
Government to regenerate the country. 


It is wrong to say that there is no efficient 
machinery to carry out its projects and that 
its work was half-hazardly done. The Central 
Social Welfare Board is confident of achieving 
its target as laid down in the First Five Year 
Plan for starting Welfare Projects and Centres 
throughout India. Really it has been 
announced that the Commerce Industry 
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Ministry had been so much impressed by the 
progress of the pilot socio-economic project 
for manufacturing Match Boxes in Delhi, 
that it had urged the Bombay Board to start 
such urban family Welfare Projects (such as 
Match Factories, etc.). These projects 
consist of 143 centres, covering 417 villages 
with a population of 4,19,779. There was 
an acute shortage of accommodation for the 
centres as well as for the workers and it was 
urged that allotment should be made for 
building purposes. It is pleaded also for 
introduction of short-term training courses 
in order to meet the present requirement of 
trained staff. All the Projects in Bombay 
State were able to raise over Rs, 57,000/- as 
net contribution from the people, in addition 
to contributions in kind and services. 


Second Five Year Plan.—The scheme for 
training 8,000 Gram Sevikas in the Grama 
Sevika Vidyalayas of the Kasturba Gandhi 
Memorial Trust is progressing well. Also the 
scheme for training 1,600 Midwives and 6,000 
Dais has been finalised in consultation 
with the Union Ministry of Health. It is 
proposed to the Planning Commission in the 
Second Five Year Plan three additional 
Extension Projects for the Welfare of Women 
and Children in rural areas might be allotted 
to each one of the 330 Districts in the country. 
These four projects included the one that had 
already been put into operation during the 
current plan. It is hoped that these projects 
would supplement on the Social Welfare side, 
the programme of N. E. S. whose main 
emphasis was on agricultural development. 
Maternity and Child Welfare services would 
be provided in the Project Scheme and those 
will be co-ordinated with the health services 
under the primary health units, which will 
be sponsored by the Ministry of Health. 


Spreading literacy among women was of 


primary importance and it is hoped that 
larger number of women will come forward 
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to take up the work of the Welfare Extension 
Centre Projects. 


Over 100 Social Welfare Projects alone 
would be launched in the Bombay State 
during the Second Five Year Plan. Every 
district would have four such projects and 
it was proposed to lay greater stress on post- 
natal care and giving of grants in aid to 
institutions, serving women folk in rural areas. 
Further every social Welfare Extension Pro- 
ject would be given Rs. 5,000/- for the 
construction of the buildings in villages where 
Welfare Centres were located. Villagers would 
have to be persuaded to contribute land, 
money and labour for buildings which would 
accommodate trained Grama Sevikas and 
Craft Teachers, etc. 


In the First Five Year Plan the scheme 
provided for 352 Welfare Extension Projects 
in 329 districts of the entire country. The 
Second Five Year Plan would cover 3 more 
such projects in each of the 330 districts. So 
by the end of the Second Five Year Plan the 
total Welfare Extension Projects would num- 
ber about 990, The benefit of these Welfare 
Extension Projects would go to nearly ten 
million villagers. 


In respect of the machinery set up to 
implement these projects, these Welfare 
Extension Project Schemes are different from 
other schemes. It is entirely and wholly non-’ 
official voluntary effort that has been 
responsible for planning the Projects at 
different stages and for carrying out the 
activities therein. The execution of the field 
frogrammes in the Project Centres is mainly 
in the hands of the Project Implementing 
Committees which have representatives 
mainly of local non-official Women’s Welfare 
Organisations. 


We have about 200 women social workers 
connected with the various welfare institu- 
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tions who are members of 28 State Boards 
and who are devoting their time, attention 
and energy to the scheme of Welfare Exten- 
sion Projects. Similarly, we have 2,500 women 
voluntary workers constituting the Project 
Committees for field work. In addition, to 
these 2,700 voluntary women workers we 
have a total of 2,700 women who are 
employed in the Welfare Extension Project 
Scheme as Grama Sevikas, Midwives, Dais 
and Craft-assistants. In addition, the Board 
has already commenced a programme of 
training 25,000 women as midwives, Dais, 
Grama Sevikas and Craft-assistants to meet 
the requirements of the Second Five Year 
Plan Projects. At present in the First Five 
Year Plan 1,200 Centres in these Projects 
covering about 6,000 villages with a popu- 
lation of about 50 lakhs have been covered. 


A New Out-look.—The desire to change 
into a Welfare State has been existing in 
India for a long time, but it could not be 
realised because of foreign rule over India. 
Tt became possible only when Indian people 
found strength to throw out foreign rule. 
Now India is to move forward to socialism. 
The quick pace of our transition has surprised 
ail those who knew of India’s backwardness. 
No doubt these achievements are the outcome 
of the changed out-look which liberation has 
brought to this great country of ours. We 
have the leadership of all able personalities. 
On majority of occasions it has happened 
that our policies have been correct. Given 
unity, strength and hard-work on the part 
of those who strive for these Welfare 
Schemes, the successful fulfilment of our 
Welfare Extension Projects is doubly assured. 





SECTION I 


REPORT OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman: Acharya Jugal Kishore 
Minister for Social Welfare, 
Lucknow. 

Secretary: Shri M. C. Nanavatty 
Delhi School of Social Work, 
Delhi. 

Recorder: Shri A. P. Barnabas ‘ 
Agriculture Institute, Alla- 
habad. 


The Section on ‘Welfare Projects in Rural 
Areas’ met under the Chairmanship of 
Acharya Jugal Kishore, Minister, Labour and 
Social Welfare, Government of Uttar 
Pradesh, in three sessions from 2-30 to 
4-30 p.m. on December 28, and from 9 a.m. 
to 12-30 p.m. and 2-30 to 3-30 p.m. on 
December 29, 1955. More than 85 Delegates 
attended the meetings. 


Papers on “Community Projects and Social 
Welfare” were presented by Captain S. P. 
Mohite, I.A.S., Additional Development 
Commissioner, Government of Bombay and 
Shri S. K. Dey, I.C.S., former Development 
Commissioner, Government of West Bengal 
(Mr. S. K. Dey’s paper was read by Smt. 
Anu Banerji). On “Welfare Extension 
Projects”, the contributors were Smt. M. R. 
Lakshamma, Chairman, Mysore State Social 
Welfare Advisory Board and Shri N. B. 
Jawdekar, Project Officer, C.S.W.B., Poona. 


Capt. Mohite, presenting his paper, traced 
the history of Community Development 
Progamme in India and other countries. 
Differentiating between Community Develop- 
ment and National Extension Schemes, he 
observed that the former dealt with temporary 
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intensive development while the latter sought 
permanent administrative reorganisation. 
He emphasised the importance of 

(a) organising a programme based on the 
needs of the villages; 

(b) systematic planning to encourage self- 
help; 

(c) total mobilisation of the physical, 
economic and social potentialities of 
the local community, and 

(d) creation of aspirations and determi- 
nation for shouldering responsibilities 


by the people. 


As regards evaluation of the success of the 
programme, he said that the achievement of 
physical targets was important; but even 
more important was changing the attitude 
of the people. The last three years had 
shown a gradual change in the people’s atti- 
tude. Although the Programme had to its 
credit substantial achievements, there were 
still many unmet needs, such as, unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, ineffectiveness 
of the village panchayats and the inadequacy 
of programmes for women’s and. children’s 
welfare. 


Shri S. K. Dey’s paper emphasised that 
community development programmes should 
be comprehensive and integrated. The paper 
stressed the importance of selecting the village 
as a primary unit of communtiy life. He felt 
that for developing opinion in favour of the 
projects, psychological preparation should go 
hand in hand with specific action measures. 
Such action measures could locate the func- 
tional leaders in the community and focus 
the attention of the people on their own 
welfare. He stressed the importance of co- 
ordination and co-operation in the villages 
among various voluntary organisations and 
the community development workers. 


Smt. M. R. Lakshamma described in detail 
the working of the Welfare Extension Pro- 
jects. Under the auspices of the Central 
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Social Welfare Board various State Advisory 
Boards on Social Welfare succeeded in deve- 
loping 352 projects in 329 districts of the 
country. Each of these multi-purpose pro- 
jects cover 15 to 20 villages in a selected 
area, providing facilities for nursery schools 
or ‘Balwadis’, maternity centres, social edu- 
cation, handicrafts and cultural activities. 
She emphasised the importance of co-ordinat- 
ing welfare extension projects with the exist- 
ing welfare agencies in each area compris- 
ing government agencies and private organi- 
sations like the Red Cross Society, the Bharat 
Seva Dal and the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 


Shri N. B. Jawdekar, Project Officer, 
Central Social Welfare Board, gave a detail- 
ed description of the welfare extension pro- 
jects in Poona District. 


After the reading of the papers, the dis- 
cussion among the delegates who attended 
covered the following points: — 


(1) Whether social welfare activities were 
receiving adequate emphasis in the 
community and project programmes 
conducted in such areas had resulted 
in advancing the welfare of the people 
in rural areas. 

(2) Whether the administrative organi- 
sation set up for Community Projects 
and the National Extension Service 
was a suitable means to reorganise the 
existing administrative machinery for 
building a Welfare State. 

(3) In evaluating the success of the pro- 
grammes, what degree of merits, 
should be given to tangible physical 
achievements and intangible changes 
in the attitudes of people. 

(4) In the light of the experience of the 
last three years, whether changes were 
required in the method, the content 
and the administrative and financial 
procedures in implementing the 


programme. 
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(5) Whether welfare activities should be 


3) 


(7) 


(2) 


related separately to women and men 
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and training for realising the objectives 
of social welfare. 





or jointly to the family as a unit. (8) Whether it would be advisable to select 

. a few Welfare Extension Projects in 
ee, . : could be assessed before projects were 
in implementing the project pro- started all over the country 
tg Cte: (9) Whether an adequate system of co- 
Whether the officers at the various operation and co-ordination existed 
levels in the Community Development between the National Extension Pro- 
Projects and Social Welfare Extension jects and the Welfare Extension 
Projects had the necessary experience Projects of the C.S.W.B. 

SECTION I 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommended that while appreciating 
the work done by the Community 
Development Projects and Welfare 
Extension Projects in the country, it 
is necessary to give greater emphasis 
to (i) Social Welfare Measures, 
including the Welfare of the normal 
and the handicapped (ii) the removal 
of the social evils prevalent in the 
community. The contents of the 
programme of the Community 
Development Projects and Welfare 
Extension Projects of C.S.W.B. should 
include projects for implementation 
of the care of the socially, physically 
and emotionally handicapped in 
addition to the economic development 
of the whole community. 
Recommended that experimental pilot 
projects in selected areas in homogen- 
ous tracts be started before expanding 
the activities of Extension Projects in 
all parts of the country, as the speed 
with which the various programmes are 
expanded does not provide adequate 
time and opportunities to harness the 
experience gained in each project. 


(3) Recommended that when possible and 


(4) 


(6) 


wherever required one field worker 
should be entrusted with the work of 
developing welfare measures in each 
village community because maximum 
benefit cannot be derived from the 
assignment of a group of villages to 
one worker. 

Recommended that greater use be 
made of the Village Panchayats and 
co-operative societies in planning and 
implementing the various programmes 
of social welfare at the village level. 
Recommended that greater importance 
be given to the changes in outlook of 
the people than to physical achieve- 
ments in judging the success or other- 
wise of the programme. 
Recommended that suitable steps be 
taken to secure effective co-ordination 
between the activities of the Com- 
munity Development Projects and 
Welfare Extension Projects of the 
C.S.W.B. and by mutual adjustment 
the division of responsibilities in terms 
of welfare activities for the normal 
and the needy be considered. 
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(7) (i) Recommended that in connection 


with the various training programmes 
of workers at different levels in both 
organisations, the system of training 
be so developed that the objectives of 
the Welfare State be adequately 
fulfilled, 

(ii) Recommended further that ade- 
quate provision be made in the train- 
ing of Block Development Officers and 


village level workers to include 
Community Organisation and the aims 
and objectives of social welfare 
measures, 


Recommended that the family as such 
be adopted as a unit of work for social 
welfare and that the village community 
be adopted as a unit of community 
development. 














Section II 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 





Justice A. S. P. AYYAR. 


Chairman 





Friends, 


This year we are going to have “The 
Beggar Problem” and “The Problem of Legal 
Aid for the Poor” discussed, from among 
“The Current Problems in Social Welfare”. 
Both are connected together, for both involve 
giving aid to the poor, one in the shape of 
food, clothing, lodging and other physical 
amenities, the other in the shape of legal 
advice and help to preserve existing food, 
clothing and lodging from unjustified hostile 
attack, or to acquire food, clothing and 
lodging to which one is entitled. It is too late 
now to ask some questions which used to be 
asked before. A question which a man of old 
laissez-faire school would put, viz., “why 
should I go out of my way to aid any one who 
is unable to help himself? The world is for the 
fittest, as the law of survival says”, would not 
be put any more, for none of us can survive 
without help from the rest, as the world has 
become interdependent and even mighty 
nations, which boasted of independence 
before, have now realised that they are lost 
without interdependence. 


“Treat thy neighbour like thyself”, is not 
merely a religious question any more. It has 
become a positive policy for the very aim of 
survival. Hertz uttered the truth when he 
wrote the lines: 


“Heaven’s gate is shut 
To him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul, 
And it shall save thine own”. 


The Gita teaches that God is in every one 
and that every one is in God, and that one 
should treat others like oneself. The very 
same thing is expressed by Claud Field in 
the lines: 

“In each human spirit is a Christ 
concealed, 

To be helped or hindered, to be hurt 
or healed; 

If from any human soul you lift the veil, 

You will find a Christ there hidden 
without fail”. 


What was said about a religious man and 
heaven will apply to every lay person and 
Secular State now-a-days. All social work 
is based on such a principle of co-operation, 
co-existence and co-prosperity. 

The second question asked is, “What kind 
of aid should I render?” The aid can 
obviously be of various kinds, as can be seen 
from the following lines: 

“Somebody did a golden deed, 
Somebody proved a friend in need, 
Somebody sang a moving song, 
Somebody helped whole day long. 
Somebody said, ‘Live and let live’, 
Somebody thought, ‘Tis sweet to give’, 
Somebody gave the tyrant fight, 
Somebody gave the poor the light; 
Seated in their hearts, these I see, 
These are flowers offered to Me!” 

The spirit underlying all such service has 
been described by the Buddha as follows: 

“Even as a mother watcheth o’er her 
child, 
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Her only child, as long as the life doth 
last, 

So let us, for all creatures, great or 
small, 

Develop such a boundless heart and 
mind, 

Aye, let us practise love for all the 
world, 

Above, below, around and everywhere, 

Uncramped, free from ill-will and 
enmity”. 


Another question which people are liable 
to ask is, “How can I solve such mighty 
problems? I can only do very little, indeed, 
so little that it will not count”. 

The reply to this is given by Wingate in 
the lines: 


“Dear God, I do not ask that I 
May do great things for Thee. 
I only ask for vision clear 

That I fail not to see 

The little opportunities 

To do a kindly deed, 

To speak a pleasant word of cheer, . 
To share with those in need; 
For vision clear that I may see 
The Christ in every one. 

May I see this in all loveliness— 
The dawn, the setting sun”. 


In a world which is having more than 
half of its population poor, it is obvious that 
if society is to work harmoniously, free aid 
to the poor in various spheres is essential, 
not from any charitable motives, much less 
from any or spiritual patronage, but simply 
as a kind of insurance against revolution, 
anarchy and total subversion of the existing 
order of things. Animals do not acquire 
property, or lend money, or keep brothels, 
or organize wars, or exploit fellow animals, 
or have personal disputes about fundamental 
rights, properties, torts, contracts, trusts, 
marriages, insolvencies, etc. But man, the 


elder brother of the animals and the 


younger brother of gods, has got all these 
disputes and many more. It is inevitable 
that in such a war of each against all, or 
all against each, or group against group, 
based on various real or assumed social, 
political or idealogical differences, the 
majority of the comparatively timid and 
defenceless persons goes to the wall and 
the minority of aggressive, determined and 
powerful individuals terrorises over them 
either by physical power, or by the power of 
wealth, or by the power of authority, or 
by the power of votes, or other similar 
oppressive exercise of undue advantage. In 
a world governed by money as the principal 
element of success and comfortable and 
contended living, it will be absurd to repeat 
the old nostrum that wealth is an evil, and 
allow the poor to progressively wallow in 
poverty and the rich to swim in wealth, and 
to comfort ourselves by giving alms to the 
poor now and then and justifying the 
existence of the poor on the ground that if 
the poor did not exist, alms could not be 
given and charity practised, and our spiritual 
salvation ensured, or by the doctrine that 
this world should not be made too happy 
lest we should not strive for the other world! 
Economic aid in the shape of loans at nominal 
interest to the poor to set themselves up in 
business and earn a right living, instead of 
taking thefts, cheatings, etc. is essential. 


If a State is to run smoothly and without 
constant turmoil and revolt, open or secret, 
above-ground or under-ground, at least five 
kinds of free aid to the poor are essential, 
viz., medical aid, educational aid, economic 
aid, moral aid and legal aid. 


A State must guarantee to every citizen, 
man, woman and child, the minimum food 
required for the full growth of the body and 
to eradicate disease. It is notorious that in 
India more than half the population is half- 
starved. Even the healthy Indian is not 
physically half as strong as the healthy 
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Russian or German or Englishman or 
Australian. The other day, all of you must 
have read with amusement how a cot 
improvised by Indian boy-scouts was 
remarked on by Mr. Krushchev as too frail 
for a man to lie on. Our beloved Prime 
Minister, Pandit nehru, at once lay on it, 
in his usual practical way, and showed that 
it could hold a man. Mr. Krushchev lay on 
the cot after Pandit Nehru had got off it, 
and the cot broke down under his weight! 
So, the average Russian is far more substantial 
than the average Indian. This is a thing 
which we ought to avoid in the interests of 
our national welfare and security, and the best 
way to avoid it is by seeing to it that every 
Indian gets the minimum nutritive food and 
medical attendance necessary for his physical 
growth, strength and efficiency. 
THE BEGGAR PROBLEM 


Beggars have been always with us since 
the advent of humanity. Man began by 
begging from God for protection or for 
favour, as the famous prayer, “Give me 
years, give me wealth, give learning, O 
Goddess! give me everything” so favourite 
with the Hindus, shows. From begging from 
gods to begging from kings, nobles, rich men 
and neighbours is only a small step. There 
is hardly any one in the world who has not 
begged from some one or other during his 
whole life-time. So, it is absurd to pretend 
that beggars are a tribe apart, or that they 
have a mentality totally different from our 
own. 


In India, begging has been a major indus- 
try, just as advertising in America. There 
are millions of sannyasins who have taken a 
vow not to own anything but to live only 
by begging. One famous book says, “If 
nobody gives you enough for your sustenance, 
die with a cheerful heart, for the world does 
not need you any more”. So, it is no wonder 
that there are five million “religious beggars” 


to-day in our country, even though only 1% 
of them may be really religious, and the others 
have put on ochre robes as the best livery 
to obtain an easy living. The stigma attached 
in other countries and other philosophies to 
begging is not found here. Unlike other 
countries, India never honoured great 
conquerors, like Alexander, Caesar, Chengiz 
Khan and Tamerlane, who killed millions of 
men to show their prowess. Nor did it honour 
millionaires accumulating gold in mountains, 
exploiting millions. It honoured the sons of 
God, men who owned nothing and went 
from door to door crying out, “O Lady, 
give me this day my daily food (Bhavati 
bhiksham dehi)” and preaching the vital 
doctrine, “God alone is true, everything else 
is relatively untrue (brahma satyam jagam 
mithya). It will be very difficult to root out 
this kind of beggary altogether, for there are 
some among these 1% beggars who will excel 
the rest of the world in sheer merit and virtue, 
like Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhwa, Chaitanya 
etc. How to sift the husk from the grain, 
the 99% from the 1% will be a very difficult 
problem for even the ablest and most 
intelligent statesmen to solve. 


The second class of beggars are those who 
are unable to find suitable work, viz., the 
unemployed, whether agriculturists who come 
to towns in expectation of employment and 
find none, or townsmen who cannot get 
employment. If suitable employment is found 
for those people, they will cease to beg as 
they are not averse to working. 

The third class of beggars consist of those 
who are crippled and unable to do work, like 
lepers, tubercular persons, and, of course, the 
lame, the blind, the dumb, the deaf, the idiot, 
etc. These people can do only very elemen- 
tary work, if at all even that, and they will 
have to be provided for by the State in 
suitable homes, giving them all the necessities 
of life and exacting from them only the 
minimum labour, more for name’s sake. 
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Of course, if they are young, they can be 
put into blind schools, or deaf and dumb 
schools, or other suitable institutions, and 
made to earn at least half a living. 


The next class consist of those who have 
got an aversion to work and prefer to roam 
about and beg and live that way. They will 
not be easily convinced by the Gita doctrine 
that he who does not work for maintaining 
his body is a thief or parasite or hypocrite. 
Nor are we in modern times likely to approve 
the draconian laws of the Tudor days in 
England when a beggar was whipped for the 
first begging, branded for the next, exiled 
to work in the colonies for the next, and 
put to death for the next act of begging. 
These “valiant beggars” doubtless number 
millions in our country, the numbers being 
great probably because of the hot climate 
which makes hard work unpieasant and a 
thing to be avoided. It will take years and 
years before we devise any suitable way of 
tackling these persons. Preaching must be 
combined with legislation, and enlightenment 
with punishment, before the problem is 
solved. . 


Lastly we get a class which has taken to 
begging from a spirit of adventure or even 
from heredity. There are many people who 
are gypsies by instinct, who refuse to settle 
down in any place and do any sustained 
work, but who are not averse to doing the 
work of their choice, thus differing from the 
previous class. In the Mauryan days, spies 
used to put on the guise of beggars or 
sannyasins and roam about the country, 
exhibiting pictures, or acts of jugglery or 
gymnastic feats, while all the time spying 
out whatever they wanted. Even in the 
spying systems of western countries, this is 
not wholly unknown. So too, there are some 
tribes which are beggars by profession and 
do not want to leave it. As you know, 
gypsies originally came from India, and the 
name Egypsies, itself is derived from Egypt 
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through which country they passed in their 
adventurous journeys to Spain, England and 
even America. So, the Spirit of beggary 
for the sake of a free life and adventure 
originated in India, and it will not be sur- 
prising if India is the last country to solve 
the problem of beggary. 


FREE LEGAL AID TO THE POOR 


Lastly we come to free legal aid to the 
poor. In modern times, when the laws 
embrace almost every aspect of life, and 
when injustice can be perpetrated not only 
by despotic rulers but also by petty officials 
administering the myriad laws, almost every 
person suffers from a feeling of injustice at 
some thing or the other. This sense of 
injustice creates in that person, when 
helpless to remedy it through the law, feelings 
of vengeance, or, at least, feelings of bitter- 
ness or an impotent feeling of helplessness. 
This ought to be remedied. Otherwise, the 
anti-social feeling will overthrow the society 
some day or other, if not today, tomorrow, 
as the Bolshevik avalanche overthrew the 
Czars and their systems in Russia, or the 
Communist avanlanche overthrew the Son 
of Heaven and his system in China. 


It is all right for the wit to write: — 


“The law the lawyers know about 
Is Property and Land; 
But why the leaves are on the trees 
And why the winds disturb the seas, 
Why honey is the food to bees, 
Why horses have such tender knees, 
Why winters come and rivers freeze, 
Why Faith is more than what one sees, 
And Hope survives the worst disease, 
And Charity is more than these, 
They do not understand” 


But most people are interested far more 
in their property and land than in leaves, 
winds, seas, winters etc. and want to recover 
their lost land or property, or to acquire new 
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land and property, and certainly not to lose 
their old land or property. 


Most people in India are too poor to 
afford to engage lawyers to vindicate their 
rights. Free legal aid means the advice and 
assistance of competent lawyers without 
charge to all persons who are unable to pay 
the fees and expenses, though they have a 
wrong to be rectified or a right to be asserted, 
whether civil or criminal, thus enabling them 
to secure justice to the extent courts of law 
can do it. Of course, the courts are only 
courts of law, and can never become courts 
of justice to the fullest extent. Justice has 
been defined by the Hindus as “Truth in 
action”, and as a form of God himself. 
God in the Bible says, “I overturn and over- 
turn and overturn till everything is set right”. 
Just as God is unrealisable completely by 
man, so also justice has been unrealisable 
completely by courts. Law is only a precipi- 
tation of justice, just as electric light is only 
precipitated lightning. Just as bulbs increase 
in light according to their size, courts 
increase in justice according to their superior 
nature. World Courts yield the maximum 
justice possible, and then the Supreme 
Courts, the High Courts, District Courts, 
Munsifs’ Courts, etc., and last the Panchayat 
Courts or Village Courts. Some appreciable 
cost also has to be incurred, as in the con- 
sumption of electricity, and the costs increase 
according to the rank of the courts, just 
as the cost increases according to the size 
of the bulbs and the consumption of 
electricity. It will be apparent that the cost 
of litigation in the higher courts cannot be 
met by even moderately rich individuals. and 
not at all by poor individuals. It was often 
the case that after winning a property suit in 
the Privy Council, the winner had to sell the 
property to pay the costs, and sometimes had 
a little of the costs left for being proceeded 
against personally. There is also some waste of 
electricity now and then by people keeping 


fans and lights on, even though they have 
left the room, and there is nobody to profit 
by them. Frivolous and vexatious litigation 
in courts corresponds to this waste in 
electricity. 


That this free legal aid is really required 
will be obvious by a simple elementary 
experiment conducted by the Free Legal 
Aid Committee of Madras. They received 
no less than 58 applications between 
16-3-1953 and 31-3-1954, though they did 
not advertise or publicise too widely the 
existence of this Committee and its readiness 
to aid, because of the fear of a flood of 
applications which could not be dealt with 
in view of their slender financial resources. 
Free legal aid will consist not only of free 
aid of lawyers to conduct cases, but also of 
advice to prevent cases coming to the court, 
or conciliation or arbitration wherever 
possible. It will, of course, consist of aid in 
proceedings taken by or against the person. 
It will consist of aid of all kinds in all 
manners of disputes and discontents, be it 
of wages with an employer, or disputes 
regarding holidays, discharge of fellow- 
workers, insult or illtreatment of staff, and 
will include, of course, civil, criminal and 
matrimonial remedies, writs, house rent 
control cases, etc. In a country like England 
or America, organized free legal aid to the 
poor with a vast fund, contributed by the 
State and by private benefactors, exists. In 
our country, we are only at the beginning 
of things, and are also frightened at the 
flood of applications and the paucity of funds 
and the utter hopelessness of doing anything 
like an efficient and complete work in this 
direction. Just as the private citizen feels 
appalled at the problem of beggary, and 
realises that private alms will never solve it 
effectually, and that the State alone can 
tackle it efficiently, so too, thinking lawyers 
have come to realise that voluntary services 
offered by lawyers here and there will be 
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absolutely of no use in solving this gigantic 
problem. Often, such voluntary services 
offered by individual lawyers are only 
intended to secure an advertisement and fat 
practice later on, like the free teas distributed 
by the Tea Board in order to get a steady 
custom later on. Sometimes I have heard 
clients complain in such cases that the aid 
rendered is elementary and useless, being 
of beginners not competent to conduct com- 
plicated cases successfully in courts or even 
to give useful advice in complicated matters. 
Sometimes clients have complained that the 
out-fees, i.e., the court-fees, process-fees, etc., 
collected from them by these volunteering 
lawyers, who cannot afford to give anything 
beyond their personal services, are all sheer 
waste, involving throwing good money after 
bad. It follows that only a committee of 
senior, experienced and competent lawyers, 
as has been formed in Madras, with a good 
fund to meet the out-fees expenses and the 
lawyer’s fees, can tackle this problem with 
any reasonable chance of approval by the 
masses or by intelligent persons examining 
the question. - 


That relief to the poor in various directions 
is urgently required can be proved by a 
few illustrations within my own experience. 
Thus, in a case where the manager of a 
joint family alone had executed a promissory 
note, the junior members of the family, who 
were too poor to engage a lawyer, took the 
advice of one of the touts abounding in the 
countryside, and contended that they were 
separated from the manager and were not 
liable for the debt, though no lawyer would 
ever have raised that contention in view of 
the hopelessness of establishing it, as the 
family was joint. That contention was 
rightly overruled by the court. But it was 
not urged before the court that the junior 
members could not be made personally liable 
for the decree debt and could be made liable 
only to the extent of the joint family property 


in their hands. The judge was also new to 
the post, and overlooked this principle of law, 
and passed a personal decree against the 
junior members also, disgusted at their false 
contention of separation. The junior mem- 
bers were sought to be arrested in the 
execution proceedings in pursuance of the 
decree. Then they mortgaged the few jewels 
of their wives (which were the stridhanam 
properties of those ladies, unconnected with 
the joint family assets) and engaged a lawyer, 
who argued the case in the High Court and 
won it for the clients, but left them high 
and dry and without any property for 
themselves or their wives. If free legal aid 
had been offered to these unfortunate 
persons, they would not have raised the 
absurd contention in court regarding sepa- 
ration, and would not have failed to raise 
the sound contention that they could not be 
made personally liable. 


In another case, an immoral husband, 
anxious to abandon his wife and take to 
another woman, told his wife that he did 
not want her and was filing a petition to 
that effect. Naturally, the woman, disgusted 
at his habits, was not unwilling for separation 
with maintenance. But what the man did 
was to file an application for divorce on 
the score of her alleged adultery, and the 
wife, when she received the petition, was 
too poor to take legal advance, and remained 
ex-parte, and the husband got a decree nisi 
without any liability to pay her any mainte- 
nance. Then she pledged what little jewels 
she had, and opposed the decree being made 
absolute, and succeeded. If she had proper 
advice free at the earliest stages, much waste 
of time, money and energy could have been 
avoided. 


In many criminal cases, there are several 
innocent accused jumbled along with the 
guilty ones, and these persons have in the 
mofussil no right to free legal defence by 
the State, unless it is a murder case, and 
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they get sent to prison for nothing at all, 
whereas the rich persons in their place easily 
get acquitted by engaging competent lawyers 
and exposing the insufficiency of the 
evidence. 

Of course, if the free legal aid is to be 
made completely effective, the State must 
pass legislation about it and provide sufficient 
funds for it, the voluntary contributions being 
only enough to be counted on as supple- 
mentary resources. Lawyers, if they are to 
effectively conduct cases in courts competent- 
ly, ought to be fairly experienced and able, 
and no such lawyers will come forward 
unless they are paid the regulation fees. It 
will also be ridiculous to expect lawyers alone 
to do such services free, without pay or 
emoluments. It will be remembered that 
in the case of free hospitals, the doctors do 
not work free, but are paid salaries, whereas 
the unfortunate lawyers get neither salary 
nor pension nor even public recognition. 
They may only get the curses of those whose 
cases founder under their care. We have 
to remember in this context that the lawyer’s 
profession is overcrowded everywhere in 
India, and, in the terrible competition and 
struggle for survival, no one can afford to 
work free. It may be truly said that engineers 
are at sunrise, doctors at noon, and lawyers 
at sunset, in India today. To expect the 
lawyers then to work free is neither desirable 
nor justifiable nor practicable. / 


It is also evident that unless the cases of 
these poor persons are examined by competent 
lawyers, the chaff cannot be sifted from the 
grain, and thousands of frivolous cases which 
cannot stand a moment’s scrutiny in courts 
will be filed. That is why even paupers are 
not allowed to file in court suits without 
court-fee if there is no cause of action, let 
alone the absence of sufficient funds to pay 
court-fee. One of the good results of such 
scrutiny by efficient lawyers will be that these 
poor men’s suits will not be fabulously valued, 
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like some pauper suits, eating away the little 
that the decree gives by the provision for 
paying the pauper court-fee due to the 
Government. A committee of experienced 
lawyers can reduce the value of the relief to 
the extent justice demands, and can alter the 
relief prayed for suitably. 

Legislation may be necessary for another 
reason also. Supposing in such a poor man’s 
suit substantial properties are decreed, the 
court-fee and other costs incurred in the suit 
can with justice be recovered from the poor 
person getting such a decree. But, under the 
existing law, this may amount to champerty 
or maintenance, and may amount to an 
offence or at least to misconduct. This can 
be rectified by suitable legislation. 


In view of the new legislation regarding 
inheritance, divorce, etc., and the provisions 
in the Constitution of India relating to 
Fundamental Rights, the need for rendering 
free legal aid to the poor has increased at 
least ten-fold. It is obvious that there is no 
use whatever in guranteeing the benefit of 
equal laws, and equality before laws, to 
everybody in India, if there is no one to bring 
cases of breach on behalf of the poor to the 
courts and ensure justice. The law unfortu- 
nately does not move by itself, and has to 
be moved by somebody. Even an automobile 
with a self-starter will not move by itself 
but has to be moved by a driver, and it is 
not everybody who can drive a car; and 
experienced drivers are required. So too, it is 
not everybody who can conduct cases in 
courts; experienced lawyers are required. It 
is a troublesome and pathetic spectacle for 
judges to have cases argued before them by 
the parties themselves. The vision of these 
parties is not only clouded by self-interest; 
their minds are entirely blank regarding law. 
They waste much precious judicial time by 
their meaningless and long-winded and can- 
tankerous arguments, and yet they do so in 
all good faith, and in their passion to secure 
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justice, suffering from a real sense of grie- 
vance, and no judge will have the heart to 
stop them mid-stream, So, even if we have 
the very best judges imaginable, and the 
justest of grievances, the grievance will remain 
unremedied. It is no answer to say that even 
in the law courts many a man fails to get 
justice in spite of engaging the best lawyers. 
It is no doubt true that often the successful 
litigant becomes cinder while the unsuccessful 
litigant becomes ashes. That is an inevitable 
consequence of the imperfection of our system 
of law and justice. But it is obvious that in 
the case of a poor person, who cannot fight 
for his rights, the condition is immeasurably 
worse. 

For effective and efficient free legal aid, 
there must be a system operating auto- 
matically, and independent of the particular 
person at the head of it. The defect in oriental 
countries, including India, is that too much 
depends on the man and too little on the 
system or machine, When the right man is 
in charge, everything goes well; on his death 
or departure, everything goes ill. As 
individuals, we are equal to any other persons 
in any part of the world, but collectively we 
are a rope of sand. This difficulty must be 
remedied. Our motto ought to be, “The pilot 
drops, the ship goes on”. 

As a first step towards this net-work of 
organisations throughout India, knit together 
by real bonds which may be elastic but will 
not break, we must have a central council for 
legal aid at Delhi, with state councils in the 
Capital of every State, and councils attached 
to every Bar Association in the country. The 
Bar Association Councils will be linked with 
the State Council, and the State Councils 
with the Central Council, and there must be 
annual conferences of representatives of these 
councils to consider what has been effected 
and what has still to be achieved. There must 
be separate rooms for these councils so that 
the poor men may not waste time, money 
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and energy roaming round the place to see 
who and where the members of the council 
are. There must be also specific hours for 
consultation which may be widely publicised 
so that poor people may go at the right hour, 
and not be disappointed, and so that lawyers 
are not harassed at every hour of the day, as 
they are likely to be by these poor men if 
the hours are not fixed. I should think that 
three hours per day in the morning, except 
on Sundays, ought to suffice for the Central 
Council and the State Councils, and an hour 
per day on working days for the ordinary 
councils attached to the Bar Associations. 
The papers relating to the cases must be 
scrutinised carefully and sound advice given. 
In that way, 80 per cent of the cases may be 
settled without taking them to court. I know 
of many house rent control cases, insurance 
cases, workmen’s compensation cases, accident 
cases, and maintenance cases which have been 
quietly decided without coming to court on 
the basis of such advice given. Indeed, there 
was a case where a wholly unqualified quack 
interviewed the railway officers on behalf of 
the victims of a railway accident and got 
substantial sums for those helpless persons, 
though he misappropriated the amounts 
without giving them to the relatives of the 
victims. If there was a council for free legal 
aid, they could have collected the money and 
handed it over to the relatives of the victims. 
Hundreds of cases of petty assault, defa- , 
mation, etc, can be thus settled without 
coming to court, and most of the, cases which 
can be compounded without the permission 
of the court can be tackled easily this way 
ind compounded without the parties coming 
to court. There are hundreds of cases where 
trust properties are misappropriated even 
‘row, and where the trustees, on being inter- 
viewed by a qualified lawyer, who is a mem- 
yer of a council for free legal aid, will dis- 
gorge the corpus willingly or out of fear of 
egal action. Many trusts for Sanskrit 
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schools anna-danam etc., are just waiting for 
disinterested lawyers of this kind to take 
action. This will be an easy way of getting 
assets for worthy causes, like Sanskrit educa- 
tion and anna-danam, instead of the weary 
task of appealing for funds to unwilling 
persons and even more unwilling govern- 
ments, already harassed by a thousand com- 
mitments. It will only be restoring assets to 
the rightful trusts, and there need not be any 
hesitation in enforcing them, even though 
some concession is made to the defaulting 
trustees who readily agree to give up the 
hidden corpus on condition of being relieved 
from the liability to account. 


The cases must be classified vertically into 
the various categories where they will fall 
under the law, like rent-control cases, work- 
men’s compensation cases, criminal cases etc., 
and also horizontally, like simple cases, 
medium cases and complex cases, and suit- 
able lawyers must be assigned to go into 
those cases and conduct them. A lawyer who 
is good at conducting criminal cases ably 
may be wholly unfit to conduct certain classes 
of civil cases, and vice versa. 


The problem of getting lawyers to con- 
duct cases will not be difficult, provided they 
are paid the regulation fees, as they ought 
to be. No lawyer undertaking this kind of 
work ought to be paid more than the regu- 
lation fees. Lawyers demanding fabulous 
fees ought to be left severely alone, as lawyers 
appearing in cases of poor persons given free 
legal aid ought not to demand anything 
more. Indeed, in my opinion, several leading 
lawyers will offer their services even free for 
conducting complicated cases, for the love of 
service, just as Dr. Rangachari and other big 
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doctors of Madras are known to have treat- 
ed poor patients free, and even fed them at 
their expense. God has given these men a 
good income, and they are sure to do some- 
thing free for poor men, in gratitude to God 
for the fayour He has conferred on them. 
There may be some people who are not 
willing to do so. But there will be others who 
will be willing, and those others will be quite 
sufficient to carry on the work indicated 
above. 


Only Bombay State has so far passed an 
Act for free legal aid. The other States and 
the Centre have not yet passed suitable Acts. 
They have contented themselves with render- 
ing free legal aid to accused persons charged 
with murder or to persons condemned to 
death, at the referred trials in the High 
Courts. It is unnecessary to minimise the 
value of that aid, but it is obvious that that 
is only scraping the surface of the problem, 
and that every poor person having a good 
case, civil or criminal, revenue or adminis- 
trative, has to be helped so that he may not 
suffer injustice. 

Our Republic is only eight years old, and 
has set its foot firmly on the path of socialism 
and has resolved to bring about a casteless, 
classless society on the socialistic pattern. That 
ideal can never be achieved by merely build- 
ing dams, constructing factories, and extend- 
ing railways, though these are all necessary, 
if there is no proper provision for rendering 
the five aids indicated above, including aid 
to beggars and free legal aid to every deser- 
ving poor person. Let us hope that this very 
essential provision for eradicating begging 
and rendering free legal aid will be included, 
along with the other aids, in the Second 
Five Year Plan. 
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BEGGAR PROBLEM 
R. H. Betvapr 


Inspite of increasing social legislation in 
the country, we do find beggars on the road- 
side, at places of pilgrimage and at fairs. To 
the common man, the private life of these 
persons is a mystery. They all gather in the 
dawn from various corners and disappear 
again into the dark after collecting their day’s 
earnings. Recently I had a chance to visit a 
temple where nearly 500-600 beggars of all 
types and shades occupied the steps leading to 
the main place of worship. It passes all 
imagination how persons who cannot stand 
or sit without inconvenience, who cannot 
move their bodies either side without the 
help of an assistant and who are worn out 
with diseases can come all the way and 
disappear again after collecting the day’s 
earnings. Their individual earnings seem to 
range from Rs. 6/- to 10/- a day. To quote 
an example, I came across a hunchback 
beggar with twisted hands and legs who went 
in a Taxi to his destination about, 12 miles 
away after his day’s begging was over. Such 
incidents make us feel that the problem is 
difficult to solve. 


The contributory factors may be divided 
into five groups. (1) Economic, (2) Religious, 
(3) Social, (4) Physical and psychological, 
and (5) Professional and traditional. 


Economic.—Beggars handicapped by this 
factor can earn their livelihood if they are 
given facilities of employment. 


Religious.—Beggars who rank second in 
number live and thrive on begging under 


garb of religion. 


Social—The group of beggars affected by 
the social factors has taken to begging as a 
last resort due to social disorganisation or the 
disintegration of religious or charitable 
institutions, 


Physical and psychological—This category 
romprises of people who take to begging due 
to their physical or psychological or mental 
Uc fect. 

Professional and _traditional.—This last 
group consists of two classes. First, those who 
claim begging to be their profession, and 
second, those professionals who live on the 
earnings of other beggars, i.e. by exhibiting 
handicapped members of society at places of 
pilgrimage, fairs etc. The traditional beggar 
should include tribes which move from place 
to place singing or performing acrobatics and 
thus make their living. They travel from 
town to town in large groups and camp 
outside the city in tents and huts and enter 
the city for begging during the day and for 
thieving at night. 

The above classification is broad and is 
based on the experiences gained in the field 
of rehabilitation of beggars in the State of 
Bombay. 


Now coming to the causes of beggary, we 
can state that it is closely linked with our 
economic problem. Obviously the most 
common cause of beggary in India is the 
reduction of agricultural employment in 
villages. The greater number of able-bodied 
middle aged persons in the principal cities of 
India are drawn mainly from the agricultural 
classes. The unemployment problem is acute 
and industries in the cities cannot absorb all 
the rural migrants. Therefore, people from 
the villages become frustrated and take to 
begging as a means of livelihood. A greater 
proportion of beggars in the country are those 
disabled physically or mentally. One will be 
surprised to know the number of the blind, 
the deaf-mutes and the crippled. 


The most difficult of the diseased beggars 
are those suffering from leprosy. Leprosy, 
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with its accompanying disablement, dis- 
figurement and social opprobrium is one of 
the principal causes of beggary in India and 
is at the same time most difficult to handle. 
The conditions of T.B. Patients are also 
similar. Morons, sexual perverts and 
emotionally disturbed and insane persons 
form a high proportion of the beggar popu- 
lation all over India. There is a big army 
of religious mendicants who exploit the 
‘religious faith of innocent men and women. 


This complicated problem of beggars in the 
City of Bombay has been under discussion 
for over 50 years. Centuries before we 
realised the need for tackling this problem 
scientifically. Western countries had already 
made much headway by passing poor laws, 
e.g., during the days of Queen Elizabeth in 
England, Now they have social insurance 
schemes, old age pensions, shelter homes, etc., 
to meet the needs of persons suffering from 
economic dependency. 


India too had provided for Dharmashalas, 
Musafirkhanas and work houses and systems 
like Sada Vartas, i.e. the practice of rich 
persons regularly feeding a number of people 
at their own temples or other public places. 
Some kings too did make laws providing for 
the aged, the orphans and the widows. Those 
who were entrusted with the responsibility of 
maintaining the above classes of people were 
punished severely if found to be shirkers. 

The following extracts will support the 
above Statement. “When a capable person 
other than an apostate or mother neglects 
to maintain his or her child, wife, mother, 
father, minor brothers, widowed girls, he or 
she shall be punished with a fine of twelve 
panas.” 


“When without making provision for the 
maintenance of his wife and sons any person 





embraces asceticism, he shall be punished”. 
Recently some of the progressive States have 
made special legislation to deal with this 
problem. The Mysore Prevention of Beggary 
Act, the Cochin Vagrancy Act, the Madras 
Prevention of Begging Act, the Bengal 
Vagrancy Act and the Bombay Beggars Act 
are some ef the special laws by the States. 
In addition to the above, there are Municipal 
Acts and District Police Acts wherein pro- 
visions to meet this problem are made. Still 
I may say that legislation covering all aspects 
of the problem is needed on an All-India 
basis. The present measures are not adequate 
to meet this social problem. This should be 
undertaken after a scientific study of beggars 
which may enable us to know the different 
types of beggars and their background. Such 
a study will enable us to arrive at useful 
conclusions. 


People of the State of Bombay having 
realised the problem early introduced certain 
measures to control it. 


The State Government established a Juve- 
nile Beggars Department as an independent 
department from June, 1947. The admi- 
nistration of the Bombay Beggars Act 
throughout the State has been entrusted to 
the Beggars Act Branch of the Department. 
The Act which was passed and brought into 
force in the year 1946, provides for the 
prevention of the begging, for the detention, 
training, and employment of beggars and 
their dependents. The definition of begging 
includes (a) soliciting or receiving alms in a 
public place, whether or not under any 
pretence, such as, singing, dancing, fortune 
telling, performing tricks or selling articles, 
(b) entering on any private premises for the 
purpose of soliciting or receiving alms on the 
score of wound, injury, deformity or disease, 





iKautilya Book II chapter I (Sharma). It may also be mentioned here that the property 
< Saree minors was safeguarded and improved during their minority by the elders 
of village. 
2Ibid. Dr. Moorthy M. V. (Historical survey of beggar relief in India). 
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(c) having no visible means of subsistence 
wandering about or remaining in any public 
place in such condition or manner as makes 
it likely that the person doing so exists by 
soliciting or receiving alms, and lastly (d) 
allowing oneself to be used as an exhibit for 
the purpose of soliciting or receiving alms. 

One can see from the above definition 
that the Act is quite comprehensive and 
touches all aspects of begging. The act also 
provides for proper administrative machinery 
to enforce it effectively. The Court, the 
Magistrate, the Police and the Social Worker 
are all enthusiastic about the new approach 
and make strenuous efforts to check beggary. 
Definite procedures are laid down in the Act 
from the arrest of the beggar onward to his 
rehabilitation. 


I give below the salient features of the 
work being done in the field of reclaiming 
beggars. 

The persons arrested under the Bombay 
Beggars Act are taken charge of and sent 
to the Receiving Centre established under the 
Bombay Beggars Act. This Receiving Centre 
works as a screening place. As soon as the 
beggar comes in here, he is given one or 
two interviews with a view to establishing 
raport between the officers-in-charge and 
the beggar inmate, which is very essential 
to know his exact social background, His 
story from childhood to the stage of coming 
to the Receiving Centre is heard patiently 
with few interruptions, in a way of 
getting elucidation on the facts stated by 
him while narrating his story. The facts as 
stated by him are in due course verified by 
the available resources, i.e. through his rela- 
tives, if any, friends, community, school report 
if any, and probation officer or Government 
official enquiries. Of course it may not be 
pessible to get the reports from all these 
persons but attempts are made to get the 
correct facts. After collecting the facts of 
his socio-economic background, the officer- 


in e makes an attempt to find the root 
cause of his begging and present state of 
his health. The officer-in-charge thereafter 
chalks out the programme, necessary for 
reclaiming the individual. With his diagnosis 
he submits his report to the Magistrate and 
requests him to commit the person, if neces- 
sary, to an institution where the programme 
of treatment is possible and the facilities for 
training and treatment are available. The 
programme includes _institutionalization 
wherein training in Home industries, such 
as, Weaving, Spinning, Carpentry, manufac- 
turing chalksticks, agriculture, tailoring, 
clay-modelling, poultry farming, leather work 
etc., is given with a view to making the 
inmate self supporting after his release. 
Repatriation or restoration to parents or 
relatives, finding outside employment in mills 
or factories are some of the ways of reforming 
and rehabilitating the beggars in the society. 


Institutions have been established under the 
Bombay Beggars Act taking into consideration 
the needs and types of beggars. These 
institutions cater to the needs of the persons 
ccming there and give necessary training and 
treatment as described above. The Superin- 
tendent of this Institution either follows the 
programme given by the officer-in-charge or 
prescribes a different programme of treat- 
ment and training as and when needed. He 
is free to make suitable amendments and 
changes in experiment to suit the conveniencé 
of the inmate and the institution. The above 
treatment is dependent upon the new facts 
explored by him and the new situations 
arising in the normal course. Fortunately 
the Bombay Government has started a num- 
ber of classified institutions, such as, school 
for the blind, shelter for the old and the aged, 
Home for the disabled and crippled, Work 
houses for the able-bodied, agricultural 
farming for rural displaced persons, Hospital 
for leprosy beggars and asylums for the 
mentally abnormal patients, 
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From the beginning of the application of 
the Act, 10,000 persons have been dealt with 
under it and 6,000 persons have received 
treatment in the Hcmes for the handicapped 
persons, out of whom were 154 lunatics, 
343 blinds, 78 deaf and mutes, 494 V. D., 
60 T. B. 418 leprosy, 1,825 able-bodied, 
874 old and infirm, 473 miscellaneous.* 
These figures will give an idea of the work 
done during the last five years in eradicating 


the problem of beggary. 


Last year, wages to the tune of Rs. 10,000/- 
were paid to these persons for the work done 
by them and they have contributed half their 
wages to the maximum of Re. 0-11-0 per day 
per person to the Government for their 
boarding and lodging, that too with a good 
saving to their credit. 


In the matter of self-sufficiency, it may 
also be stated that the inmates of the Beggars 
Home for Males, Visapur, have dug two big 
wells to get over the water scarcity in the 
famine stricken area and have done yeoman 
service not only to themselves but to the 
public at large. Some of the beggars also 
purchased National Savings Certificates to the 
tune of Rs. 1,100/- from their earnings 
during their detention period. All these give 
us sufficient hopes of inculcating good habits 
and turning them into good citizens. 


Lastly the Government of Bombay has also 
been thinking of starting the co-operative 
Societies of the released beggars and reha- 
bilitating them in agricultural colonies in 
rural areas. Schemes such as amending the 
Act to make it more effective are under way. 
The amendments in the Act will enable us 
to release persons on supervision before 
commitment, to do after-care work during 
and after license period and to accept 
voluntary admissions before one is arrested. 


With due apologies to workers, I may also 
state here that there are some failures while 
tackling the problem. Trial and _ error 
method has given us some vision, which 
calls forth some changes in the present 
method in some cases. If we are able to 
learn from failures, we may venture to make 
new experiments in the field of rehabilitation 
of beggars. The failure may be due to lack 
of adequate institutions, employment-outlets, 
non-availability of probation services, dearth 
of voluntary workers etc. 


A right approach to the problem is abso- 
lutely necessary to solve it. The first arrest 
is as much important as treatment itself in the 
institutions. Many a time people who are 
not in need of institutional treatment are 
being committed through technical or pro- 
cedural convenience. To avoid these mistakes, 
specially trained people in social work and 
agencies should be appointed to arrest the 
beggars and hear their cases patiently in the 
Courts, so that the real cases may be 
brought under the perview of the Act. 


Beggar Welfare Colonies like Child Welfare 
councils may be established to guide and plan 
the families in distress. Mobile demonstration 
centres for the blind, the deaf and dumb 
have to be established in different regions. 


Reformatory homes for the mentally defi- 
Kient, physically diseased and handicapped 
kave to be built in proportion to the strength 
of this population. Some of the institutions 
will have to be reserved for hardened beggars. 


After-care of the inmates after their release 
is equally important. The nature of after-care 
depends on local conditions and socio-eco- 
nomic trends of the country. After-care 
Hostels in urban areas with proper facilities 
of supervision for people working in nearby 
industries are essential. We should also take 





* These figures are obtained from annual reports of the Bombay Beggars Act. 
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care that the persons given accommodation 
in the After-care Hostel do not become 
permanent members of the Hostel so as to 
choke the admissions of newcomers. 


As far as after-care in rural areas is con- 
cerned we should have colonies with lands 
nearby to cultivate. A few home handicrafts 
can also be provided in the colonies so as 
to meet their basic requirements, 


The efforts in eradicating the problem can 
never be single handed. Co-ordination of 
social service agencies already working should 
be brought about in order to lessen the burden 
on the state finance and encourage private 
initiative in the field of social work. Statutory 
institutions established under state laws and 
municipal laws are complimentary to volun- 
tary agencies working in the field. Both have 
their limitations and shortcomings; voluntary 
agencies have greater freedom and oppor- 
tunities for initiative and work. 


Conclusions and Suggestions.—This is an 
all-India issue and no single state can do 
much without the active co-operation and 
introduction of effective measures in other 
states simultaneously. The attention of the 
Government of India has to be drawn to 
this pressing problem with a view to en- 
forcing proper remedies in other states. 
With the passage of the act, institutions 
or Homes should be provided in each state 
with proper machinery to administer the 
act. The enormous funds utilised in repatri- 
ating beggars from the other states can be 
diverted towards building institutions. People 
respond better to treatment if they are insti- 
tutionalised in their home districts. The 
problem of language, food preferences, etc., 
will be solved if inmates are treated in their 
home districts, It also becomes possible to 
expedite investigations regarding inmates by 
paying personal visits to their homes. 


Location of the institution is also very 
important from the point of view of solving 
the problem. It should be as far as possible 
at a place where the rural atmosphere ends 
and urban trends start, Of course, these are 
minor details and one should be given 
freedom to start or build institutions taking 
into consideration local conditions, staff con- 
venience and financial resources. 


Religion has played a major role in creating 
beggars. But it can also play a greater role 
in bringing about the solution of the problem. 
Religion has its great appeal to Indians and 
it should be properly passed on to the younger 
generations. Begging under a religious garb 
may be prohibited. The religious teachers 
may be regularly employed either in 
temples, mosques, or churches with a 
view to checking bogus religious mendicants. 
Temples, Churches, Mosques should become 
the foundation of knowledge and fountain 
head of culture and tradition. 


Temple Trusts and charitable organisations 
may be tapped to finance the institutions and 
administer the act. Community chests may 
be established in each district. Small savings 
schemes also should be encouraged to meet 
the required finance. 


The problem is no more an isolated one 
and therefore needs co-ordination of other 
Government departments such as agriculture, 
police, jails, medical etc., and social service’ 
agencies in the state. 


Begging is not a nuisance. It is a symptom 
of social and economic disorganisation. It 
is a national defect and a curse on human 
progress, It not only dehumanises a person 
but also kills his spirit of self-respect. This 
most complex problem could be tackled 
successfully provided we have scientific out- 
look and a firm will in eradicating this 
social disease. 
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BEGGAR PROBLEM 


S. GuosHu 


The Nature and Extent of the Problem.— 
The Indian public accustomed to the sight 
in city roads and in the countryside of a 
procession of famished, ill clad, unclean and 
listless persons known as beggars seldom 
realised that beggars presented a pressing 
national problem, Fortunately there has for 
some time been a growing feeling that this 
problem calls for solution. Solution, however, 
can only follow an understanding of the 
nature and extent of the problem which 
beggars represent. 


The problem is here studied with special 
reference to the great city of Calcutta. The 
historical and economic causes of desperate 
overcrowding in this city are too welknown 
to be restated. Since the onset of the depres- 
sion of the thirtees, this city has been a 
magnet for many down-and-out and un- 
employed persons. 


A study of census figures since 1931 and 
other trends suggest that the problem, at least 
in urban areas and specially in cities, has 
greatly increased due perhaps mainly to socio- 
economic maladjustment. The complexion of 
the beggar population, it may be noted, is 
also changing fast. Among the mendicants, 
the begging troupes of singers and pedlars 
who were sustained by charity in the coun- 
tryside and were often respected, are 
gradually vanishing; the very large proportion 
of our vagrant population consists now of 
people who have either been forced by 
circumstances to a life of vagrancy or who 
have found the “calling” of a beggar lucrative 
in a big city—a city where all people who 
could afford some charity are concentrated. 


Statistical Aspects ——Frankly speaking, no 
reliable figures of the number of vagrants 
in Calcutta or in West Bengal, are available. 


So far as Calcutta is concerned the figures 
available, such as they are, are given below:-- 


Census of 1911 - 5,624 
Census of 1921 a 4,735 
Census of 1931 is 3,266 
Census of 1941 vi 4,000 
Census of 1951 ae 3,424 


(Houseless population being 3.01 lakhs) 

A reference in this connection to the 
number of beggars and vagrants in the dis- 
tricts of West Bengal is also necessary in 
view of the fact that the vagrancy problem 
requires to be tackled ultimately on a pro- 
vince-wide basis, The census figures of 1951 
in this respect were as follows: — 


Male Female 
Urban 7,248 4,620 
Rural 15,816 14,280 

Total .. 41,964 


In 1951 the total population of this class 
of persons in India was five lakhs of whom 
it was estimated that about 30% lived in 
urban areas, 

In respect of Calcutta, the census figures 
quoted earlier may be accepted as a basis for 
study. These figures relate to self-supporting 
beggars, that is to say, those who are per- 
sonally engaged in begging and maintain 
their dependants whose number on _ the 
average may be three. 50 p.c. of urban 
beggars of Howrah and 24-Parganas districts 
will be found in Calcutta and as such the 
total number may be roughly as follows: — 





Calcutta re A le 3,424 
Howrah and 24-Parganas(50 p.c. 

basis) wa ase és 1,328 

4,752 

Dependants (4,752 x 3= 14,256) 14,256 

Total 19,008 
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The figures of rounded up persons who 


1955 and were punished, offer an interesting 


were produced before the Vagrancy Court study. These persons were rounded up mainly 


and other Courts from, April, 1954 to March, 


from the streets of Calcutta. 


No. Detained Externed 
A. Produced before Vagrancy Bengalee .. 1,652 Bengalee <a 
Court under Bengal Vagrancy 98 
Act. Non-Bengalee .. 2,132 Non-Bengalee .. the, 
No. Punished 
B. Produced before other Courts Bengalee 889 Bengalee 
under Calcutta Police Act. 1,763 


" Non-Bengalee .. 1,334 Non-Bengalee 


Of the persons detained in Vagrancy 
Homes, as many as 342 were children below 
fourteen 1,271 were adult males, and women 
numbered 372. Of them again, 106 were 
leprosy-affected and 670 were either diseased 
or disabled. 


Experiments in Eradication.—The Calcutta 
Corporation had discussed about this problem 
in 1918. The Calcutta Rotary Club published 
a booklet on the “Beggar Menace in 
Calcutta” in 1936 and addressed it to the 
then Governor of Bengal. It indicated the 
possible lines of approach for dealing with 
this growing problem. The Salvation Army, 
the European Association, the Calcutta 
Corporation and some prominent social 
workers took up the matter and tried to get 
suitable legislation enacted for dealing with 
Calcutta’s vagrants. It was in 1939 that a 
draft bill was prepared by the Calcutta 
Rotary Club. The Corporation of Calcutta 
was consulted. In a congested city like 
Calcutta, the segregation of diseased vagrants 
is a question vitally connected with its sani- 
tation and public health. The Calcutta 
Corporation in June 1941, had therefore 
agreed to make an annual contribution, in 
keeping with their financial position, towards 
the expenses of vagrancy control arrange- 
ments. The need for legislation was also 
supported by them. 


In May 1942, the Bengal Vagrancy 
Ordinance was brought into operation. The 
problem was considered so urgent that even 
before the ordinance was enforced a working 
committee was set up to devise practical 
measures for dealing with the problem. The 
Bengal Vagrancy Act (Act VII of 1943) 
replaced the ordinance of 1942 and it came 
into operation in Calcutta in October 1943. 
The rounding up of apparent vagrants was, 
however, started in August 1943 and a home 
was set up in Calcutta for their detention. 
Gradually the Act was extended over a 
portion of Howrah and the 24-Parganas 
districts of West Bengal. The railway stations 
of Howrah and Sealdah were also included. 


The Act aims “to collect all genuine 
vagrants and place them in homes and in 
these homes to provide— 


(a) food, shelter and clothing for all, 

(b) medical treatment of the sick, 

(c) work for the able-bodied, and 

(d) education for the children and also 
such adults as appeared to be likely 
to benefit by it”. 


Essential pre-requisites for dealing effec- 
tively with the problem are: (1) suitable 
legislation, (2) proper administrative machi- 
nery, and (3) adequate accommodation and 
treatment facility. So far as legislation is 
concerned, the Bengal Vagrancy Act is there. 
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The Controller of Vagrancy with a staff is 
in charge of the Vagrancy administration 
known as the Vagrancy Directorate. The 
Special Police Squad constituted under the 
Commissioner of Police to round up 
apparent vagrants and the Special Magistrates 
appointed under the Act to try these 
persons are important limbs of the Vagrancy 
administration. To provide facilities of 
treatment, Government has set up Vagrants’ 
Home where agriculture and industrial 
and other pursuits are taught and general 
education and medical care of the inmates 
are arranged. The Vagrancy Directorate 
of West Bengal now maintains seven 
Vagrants’ Homes and one Receiving Centre. 
One Destitutes’ Home is also maintained for 
women and children below 10 years who 
voluntarily appear before the Vagrancy Court 
and seek institutional assistance. The total 
capacity of these Homes is 2,050. Steps are 
being taken to increase further the accom- 
modation of the Homes which almost always 
remain overcrowded. This, in short, sums up 
the measures that are taken to control the 
vagrants. 


Fortunately emphasis has now been shifted 
from relief to rehabilitation in the Vagrancy 
Homes, Education, training, work, earning 
schemes inside and outside the Homes, 
recreation and care constitute the programme 
of this rehabilitative process. 420 children 
received education up to primary standard 
in the Home schools, 641 young persons and 
adults were provided with work and given 
training in the Homes in practical trades; 
included in the training are instruction and 
actual experience in spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, tailoring, smithy, carpentry, laundry, 
cooking, nursing, gardening, household work, 
etc. These crafts apart, some of the skilled 
inmates were employed under outside and 
inside earning schemes and during the last 
3 years as many as 130 inmates had earned 
their release under these schemes. 


Causes of Beggary.—Investigation recently 
carried among the inmates of Vagrants’ 
Homes of West Bengal revealed interesting 
clues which are reproduced below: — 


A. MALE INMATES ABOVE 
14 YEARS: 

Surveyed—980 
(1) In search of work .. 251 (26 p.c.) 
(2) Aversion to work .. 285 (29 p.c.) 
(3) Physical handicap— 

old age and infirmity 180 (18 p.c.) 
(4) Mental affliction and 


feeble-mindedness .. 160 (16 p.c.) 
(5) Family troubles, bro- 
ken homes . . 104 (11 p.c.) 


Of these persons, 428 were landless and 
homeless and as many as 575 were landless. 
The number of landless non-agricultural 
labourers was 475, and 189 claimed no settled 
way of living. Displacement from or loss of 
land turns them into labourers. As labourers 
they migrate to cities in search of work. 
In absence of work, begging offers them the 
only way of living. 
B. MALE CHILDREN BELOW 
14 YEARS: 


Surveyed—284 
(1) Family troubles, bro- 

ken homes, neglected 166 (58 p.c.) 
(2) Street born and ex- 


ploited 26 ( 9 p.c.) 
(3) Orphans  (destitu- 

tion) is .. va (ee pe) 
(4) Uncontrolled and 

pre-delinquent 12 ( 5 p.c.) 
(5) Physicalhandicap.. 8 ( 3 pc.) 


Of them, as many as 231 were landless and 
homeless. 205 belonged to families of landless 
labourers and 107 had developed tramp 
habit. 


C. FEMALES: 
Surveyed—195 


(1) In search of work . . 


8 ( 4 p.c.) 
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(2) Aversion to work .. 
(3) Physical handicap, 
old age, infirmity .. 30 (i5 p.c.) 
(4) Mental affliction and 
feeble-mindedness .. 58 (30 p.c.) 
(5) Family troubles, bro- 
ken homes, deserted 55 (27 p.c.) 
(6) In moral danger 26 (14 p.c.) 
Of them, excepting 25, all were landless and 
homeless. 


18 ( 9 p.c.) 


Poverty, unemployment, physical, mental 
or social handicap, hard living condition and 
housing difficulty are important causes lead- 
ing to vagrancy. 

Possible Methods of Treatment.—The pro- 
cess of reform of the vagrants is admittedly 
a difficult job. It is no exaggeration to assert 
that each vagrant offers a specific problem 
and failure to treat him correctly will, more 
often than not, turn him to confirmed 
vagrant. The programme of treatment for 
the detained vagrants should therefore be 
carefully drawn up so that detention may cure 
vagrant habit and the period of detention 
may be regarded as a period of rehahilitation 
and training for useful citizenship. 


A reference in this connection to the new 
scheme of the West Bengal Government for 
the rehabilitation of beggars and vagrants may 
not be out of place. The objective of the 
scheme is to provide education and training 
to the young and means of livelihood to the 
elder group. The following institutions have 
been proposed to be set up for them: 


(1) For males above 7 years—(a) Junior 
Boys Homes; (b) Senior Boys Homes; 
(c) Workers Homes; (d) Homes for the aged. 

(2) For females and Boys below 7 years.— 
(a) Foundling Home; (b) Junior Girls 
Home; (c) Women’s Home. 


(3) For mentally ill, leprosy-affected and 
diseased—(a) Mental Homes; (b) Leprosy 
Homes; (c) Hospital for the non-leprosy sick ; 
(d) Hospital for the T. B. affected patients. 


(4) For blind, deaf and mute—(a) Edu- 
cable blind to be sent to the Calcutta Blind 
School; (b) Educable deaf and dumb to be 
sent to the Calcutta Deaf & Dumb School; 
(c) Non-educable blind, deaf and mute and 
crippled will be cared for in the Home for 
the aged and infirm. 


(5) For persons ordered to be detained by 
the Central Vagrancy Court.—(a) Receiving 
Centre for males; (b) Receiving Centre for 
females. 


Under the scheme, the Receiving Centre 
will function as observation and classifying 
Home. Every individual case will be studied. 
For this purpose social investigators, psycho- 
logists and psychiatrists are to be attached to 
this Centre, wherefrom after classification 
dispersal to the different Homes is to be 
planned. 


For the purpose of training, employment, 
care and rehabilitation of the different cate- 
gories of inmates suitable training and work 
programmes have been prescribed. The 
earnings schemes inside and outside the 
Homes and the scheme granting marriage 
subsidy as measures of rehabilitation are 
already working successfully. Similar schemes 
will be introduced to make an inmate fit for 
entry into or return to regular jobs suited to 
their capacities. This specific training apart, 
other programmes will go into the routine— 
programmes which will effect all round im- , 
provement in the physical, mental and moral 
make-up of the vagrant. Closely, connected 
with these measures is the programme for the 
moral uplift of the vagrants. 


After-care—The need for developing 
suitable after-care agencies for discharged 
vagrants can hardly be overemphasised. The 
new scheme of the West Bengal Government 
indicates a new approach by integrating the 
after-care services in the comprehensive 
programmes prescribed for the treatment 
Homes. The reformative efforts are to be 
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continued till the rehabilitative process is 
completed in respect of each inmate. 


Role of Statutory and Voluntary Agen- 
cies.—It has now been clearly recognised that 
the beggar problem cannot be solved by 
private charity. 


A co-ordination of efforts of the State and 
local bodies in this sphere is therefore essential 
and more so in the changed set-up of the 
country. It has to be admitted that this 
problem cannot be solved unless the root 
causes for the creation of beggars are re- 
moved. In Calcutta for example, the removal 
of slums, provision of better housing facilities, 
segregation hospitals for the diseased and the 
mentally sick, and the establishment of night 
shelters will certainly reduce the incidence 
of vagrancy. Herein lies the scope for the 
local bodies, the state partnered and volun- 
tary welfare agencies to undertake the 
responsibility of organising these services. A 
beginning may be made in big cities like 
Calcutta and Bombay by setting up zonal 
vagrancy control and prevention centres. In 
rural and urban areas, the panchayats may 
be invited to co-operate in making similar 
schemes successful in their respective areas. 

The enactment of legislation, formulation 
of policy, the establishment of standard state 
institutions and constitution of suitable admi- 
nistrative machinery are clearly the concern 
of the State. Enactment of a comprehensive 
central legislation on vagrancy which seems 
essentially necessary in view of the unres- 
tricted movement of vagrants from one state 
to the other should also be the concern of 
Government. The state should assist and 
encourage suitable voluntary organisations to 
undertake after-care and preventive services 
which are not less important than curative 
ones, 


Conclusions and Suggestions —Like all 
social problems, beggary cannot be isolated 
from other important questions such as 
unemployment, social security, housing and 
standard of living. Measures of beggar relief 
should therefore be integrated in the general 
ameliorative measures. 


Besides the specific improvement measures 
of vagrancy control and vagrancy reform 
which the states may adopt as suited to their 
own organisations, the following general 
suggestions are offered for consideration: 


(1) Vagrancy to be regarded as a social 
and national problem. 

(2) Enactment of anti-beggary law in 
every state and revision of existing 
law. Enactment of comprehensive 
legislation for the development of state 
social services as indicated recently 
by the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

(3) Registration of vagrants and setting 
up of employment bureau for work- 
seekers among them. 

(4) Children and young women in need 
of care to be maintained exclusively 
in State Homes. Reorganisation of 
administrative machinery, training and 
research at university level for the 
purpose. 

Registered, state-aided and _ state 
supervised philanthropic institutions to 
take care of the old, infirm and handi- 
capped and of the discharged inmates. 

(5) Creation of new vagrancy offences. 
Proper enforcement of the provisions 
of the Acts. Beggary and vagrancy 
to be clearly defined. 

(6) Formation of Inter-state Vagrancy 
Control; Board at the Centre. 

(7) Constitution of an Indian Peoples Poor 
Relief Fund. 
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BEGGAR PROBLEM 


P. Kopanpa Rao 
and 
Mrs. Mary C. Rao 


Numbers.—According to the Indian 
Census Economic Classification Scheme of 
1951, beggars and vagrants are included in 
the economically inactive class, along with 
inmates of jails, asylums, almhouses and 
recipients of doles, as well as pensioners, 
etc., who live on incomes derived from non- 
productive services. Of the inactive class, 
the group of beggars constituted almost 
exactly half. The number of self-supporting 
beggars was 488,000 (in round figures), of 
whom nearly 344,000 were rural, and 144,000 
urban, and 344,000 were males and 144,000 
were females. Males numbered two and a 
half times the females. Thirty per cent of 
the beggars were located in urban areas, 
though the urban population in India was 
only about 17.3 per cent of the total 
population. 


The number of persons depending on this 
profession for their livelihood was estimated 
about three times the self-supporting, and 
hence the total number would amount to a 
million and a half. 


The following were the numbers of beggars 
and vagrants in several Censuses: 


1911 1921 1931 1951 
2,537,000 2,118,000 1,108,000 488,000 


Decrease—Contrary to the _ general 
impression that beggars have been on the 
increase, these figures indicate that they 
have decreased from 2.5 million in 1911 to 
about a million in 1951. Taking the increase 
in population since 1911, the number of 
beggars came down to less than one-seventh 
of what it was in 1911. 


Though the extent of the problem has 
been on the decrease, the public interest in 


the subject has been on the increase, parti- 
cularly among social workers. 


Definition—The Mysore Act for the 
Prohibition of Beggary, 1944, which may be 
taken as typical, defined a “beggar” as a 
person who makes his living by soliciting 
alms in a public place. Religious mendicants 
and some others are excluded. The Act 
defined “alms” as anything of value, food, 
money or any other thing, given gratuitously 
to a beggar. 


Prohibition —Begging has been prohibited 
by law in all advanced countries. But the 
law has been largely a dead letter in India, 
because of the prevailing view that beggars 
should be accommodated in special Beggar 
Homes and there were not enough of them. 


Offence vs. Misfortune.—But the very fact 
that begging is prohibited by law is proof, 
if proof be needed, that it is regarded as 
an offence, like thieving and not a 
misfortune, like illness. Hunger, disease, 
disability and unemployment, for instance, 
are misfortunes, calling for relief; while 
begging, like thieving and lying, etc., are 
offences which call for punishment. 


Begging and Poverty——The view is wide- 
spread that begging is primarily due to 
poverty. It is not duly realised that poverty 
and beggary are two different problems in 
character, and call for two different treat- 
ments. All beggars are not poor, and all the 
poor are not beggars, even as all the hungry 
are not thieves, and all the thieves are not 
hungry, and all the unemployed are not 
criminals, and all the criminals are not 
unemployed. A hungry man may thieve, and 
a thief may be hungry, but not necessarily 
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so. In any event, the thief is punished for 
his offence, and not let off with food. Poverty 
is a misfortune, like illness, calling for 
appropriate relief, while begging is an offence, 
calling for punishment. 


Parasites—A more weighty reason for 
penalising begging is that beggars are 
parasites on the workers. It is true that in 
all times and places the active producers of 
goods and services have to maintain not only 
themselves but also their dependents who are 
unable to produce because of their infancy, 
childhood, o!d age, illness, or unemployment. 
The able-bodied person, who can work and 
has work but prefers to beg, is an unmitigated 
burden on the workers; he is a parasite in 
the worst sense. The greater the number of 
such parasites the greater the burden on the 
producers. It is, therefore, right social policy 
to keep down, if not eliminate, the number 
of such beggars. 


Evil—tIn order to increase the efficiency 
of begging, some beggars resort to practices 
which are cruel. For instance, children are 
sometimes deliberately deformed and exhi- 
bited in order to rouse the sentiment of pity 
among the charitable public. Miss K. M. 
Cama, who was Presidency Magistrate of 
the Bombay Juvenile Court, went so far as 
to say that begging “is a curse not only in 
respect of its immediate effect on its victims, 
but it is a root cause of nearly every social 
evil as well”. It is, therefore, right and 
proper that begging should be prohibited and 
penalised. 


Charity and Beggars—There are still those 
who would not penalise begging at all, for 
they consider that alms-giving is enjoined 
by religion and sanctified by immemorial 
custom. But, the social evils of begging, 
which are being increasingly realised, have 
reconciled most people in most countries to 
penalising of begging. Even organisations of 
women, who are credited with being parti- 


cularly tender to the sentiments of charity 
and pity, have demanded action against 
begging. 

Fining Beggars.—But there are still many 
who would not penalise begging by anything 
more than nominal fine, just to show social 
disapproval. They would not send beggars 
to jail, which was only for criminals. They 
do not, however, seem to realise that if the 
beggar is really destitute, there is no meaning 
in fining him. If he fails to pay the fine, 
he is sent to jail! Would it make any signi- 
ficant difference if a beggar is sent to jail 
for the offence of begging, or for the offence 
of not paying the fine for the offence of 
begging? Would it be justified to send a 
destitute beggar to jail because he could 
not pay the fine, and let off a well-to-do 
beggar on payment of a fine and leave him 
free to beg again and perhaps more than 
recoup the fine? An A.P.A. message 
emanating from Hyderabad (Deccan) on the 
25th Oct. 1940 said that it was revealed 
in the court that some beggars earned as 
much as Rs. 50/- per month! There are 
money-lenders and _ shop-keepers among 
beggars! 

Jails vs. Beggar Homes.—There are many 
people who admit that fine is not enough, 
but insist that beggars should be sent to 
special institutions called Beggar Homes and 
not to jails, though they would send them 
to jail if they contravened any rule of 
discipline in the Beggar Homes, like refusal 
to accept any work offered, or escaping from 
the Home. And it is also presumed that 
Beggar Homes are appreciably different from, 
and signify lesser punishment than jails. In 
fact, it is professed that the Beggar Homes 
are reformatory, while jails are penal. There 
seems to be no justification for this distinction. 
It is increasingly the policy of jails also to 
reform and not to punish. There may be 
need to speed up the jail reform. If begging 
is an offence, the consequences of an offence 
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inevitably follow: fine or compulsory deten- 
tion. Compulsory detention is imprisonment, 
whether in a jail or in a Beggar Home. The 
criminal law knows a great many crimes; it 
awards differential punishments, suiting the 
punishment to the crime. But there are no 
separate institutions for each kind of crime. 
Specialised institutions, as a part of prison 
reform, will and must come in_ time, 
but at the present moment, there seems to 
be no justification for treating begging as a 
special kind of offence which needs a special 
kind of institution. Most of the inmates of 
special institutions, including jails, are given 
a higher standard of life than they had 
out of jail. It is financed by honest workers 
outside. It amounts to taxing the innocent 
workers, with a low standard of life, to pay 
for a higher standard for the social offenders! 
At any rate, such institutions have no over- 
whelming claim to priority over other and 
more urgently needed reforms and institu- 
tions. As it is, all prisoners are not treated 
alike in jails, irrespective of their antecedents 
and requirements, of their being casuals or 
habituals or politicals, well or ill, and so on. 
If the ordinary jails were good enough for 
politicals, they may be said to be good 
enough for beggars. 


Advantages of Jails.—Jails are preferable 
to special institutions for several reasons. It 
makes little difference to beggars themselves 
whether they are detained in one or the 
other, it is compulsory detention in either, 
and they intensely dislike it. Secondly, action 
against begging can be taken at once as there 
are jails already in existence, and special 
Homes have yet to be built in most places 
and will take time and money to build. It 
is more economical to utilize to the full the 
existing total accommodation in jails than 
to create new institutions which may not be 
full any-time, but which will nevertheless 
want the full complement of over-head staff 
from the very beginning. Thirdly, it is more 
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economical to tackle the problem on a 
provincial than on a municipal basis. Govern- 
ment, which is in charge of jails, can transfer 
beggars from one jail which is crowded, to 
another which is not. It may even be possible 
for Government to set apart one of its 
several jails as a home for beggars under 
a specially-trained social worker as Superin- 
tendent. It will practically amount to a 
special institution for beggars, favoured by 
so many people, but at no extra cost. 


Moral Issue.—It is widely held that the 
state has no moral right to prohibit begging 
without providing Beggar Homes for beggars. 
It is urged that begging is a profession for 
some lacs of people in India. They make 
their living thereby; it is morally wrong 
to take away their bread without providing 
an alternative means of subsistence. In 
answer, it may be urged that it is not an 
uncommon phenomenon. The laws which 
prohibit gambling, prostitution, the drink and 
drug trades, for instance, prohibit certain 
well-established professions without offering 
alternatives. If an unemployed and hungry 
person steals food, he is imprisoned and not 
given work as a freeman, nor are his depen- 
dents given relief. When a municipality 
instals an under-ground water-borne drainage 
system it throws out of work its erstwhile 
sweepers, but does not guarantee alternative 
employment, though they had committed no | 
crime, but were, in fact, doing one of the 
most essential social services. The criminal 
law jails the criminal and guarantees him 
social security of a higher standard but 
leaves his innocent dependents unprovided. 
It looks as if the criminal law rewards the 
criminal and penalises the innocent! 


Relief Vs. Punishment.—Begging is a 
social offence, and beggars should be given 
deterrant punishment and sent to jail, while 
poverty is a misfortune and the poor should 
be given relief, financial or institutional, after 
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due scrutiny. Beggars must be compulsorily 
sent to jail, while relief should be given to 
the genuinely poor or disabled, who seek it 
voluntarily, even as the sick seek medical 
relief voluntarily in dispensaries and hospitals. 

Able Vs. Disabled—The fear that if all 
beggars are sent to jail, some lacs of beggars 
will have to be found jail accommodation is 
unfounded. For even beggars prefer freedom 
with social insecurity, to social security with- 
out freedom. The able-bodied beggars, who 


form nearly eighty per cent of the current 
beggars, will quit begging for fear of being 
sent to jail, and will seek work. Even the dis- 
abled beggars, who form about twenty per 
cent of the beggars, will also give up begging 
for fear of being jailed, and will voluntarily 
seek relief in Poor Houses, if they have no 
relations or friends to look after them. 
Begging is no solution for poverty and un- 
employment. The latter call for other social 
solutions, as in other countries. 





LEGAL AID FOR THE POOR 
Mrs. E. S. AZARIAH 


To the average citizen, Law is abstract; 
and its practice is extremely technical. But 
the common definition of Law as, “Rules 
of conduct which may be enforced by the 
State”, is acceptable to most persons, Every 
citizen is expected to know what these rules 
of conduct are, and ignorance cf Law is no 
excuse. Law is no respecter of persons, and 
all persons are held equal in law in a well- 
organized State. But Law is very extensive; 
a part of it is adjectival. It consists of rules 
of procedure and practice in the courts which 
are necessary to enable persons to obtain 
rights created by Law or to fight against 
any injury to these rights. Thus in anything 
from a murder or robbery, to a petty theft 
or a drunken brawl, the State has the duty 
to apprehend and prosecute the offender. 
While it is a trite saying in Law, and a true 
one that every injury to right has a remedy 
and every action its consequence, it is also 
an axiom that an accused person is presumed 
to be innocent till the contrary is proved 
and the benefit of doubt is in his favour. The 
accused as well as the aggrieved persons look 
to the Courts of Justice for the declaration 
of their innocence or the reclamation of their 


rights respectively. It is usual to leave these 
measures to the able guidance of a lawyer, 
whose training presupposes a knowledge of 
the Law and ability to pilot the case to the 
client’s best interest. The rich and the poor 
stand in need of a lawyer sometime or other; 
but the services of a lawyer have to be paid 
for therefore, the rich can secure their rights 
more easily and readily than the poor. It 
is at this stage that the consideration for the 
poor man comes in. 


It may be well to consider various cate- 
gories of poor persons at this juncture. There 
are those who belong to cultured families 
who have become extremely poor owing to 
a litigious ancestor. There are those who 
are born and bred in poverty, and who 
become the victims of exploitation by better 
placed individuals, There are those again 
who exist in ignorance of their rights and 
stay poor. Finally, there are those who fall 
a prey to money lenders, who lose their all. 


Free legal aid is the offer of services of 
a lawyer free of charge to the poor and the 
needy. Legal assistance may be any of the 
following services:—(a) the preparation of 
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documents; (b) the drafting of pleadings 
and (c) the advocacy in court. The lawyer, 
however, must earn his living by his practice. 
To him, time is precious, When a lawyer 
offers to give his services free to the poor, 
he loses much of his chances of earning his 
livelihood. Up to now, in India, lawyers who 
have undertaken the noble task of serving 
the cause of the poor have not been remu- 
nerated. But such service is not forthcoming 
in sufficient measure. The lawyer’s services 
must be remunerated and legal aid must be 
organized and put on a dependable basis 
within reach of the ordinary citizen. 


Historical Background—In Egland, as 
early as the fourteenth century, measures 
for rendering free legal aid were taken, 
although they did not cover every cause. 
Scotland was the first country to enact a 
statutory measure for legal aid. In 1494, 
England made an enactment applicable to 
both civil and criminal cases for the benefit of, 
“those of small means or none”. The idea that 
every man has a right to defence gained 
ground. In Criminal cases the trial judge 
frequently issued “a Defence Certificate” 
which entitled the accused committed for 
trial to free legal aid and to choose his own 
lawyer. It was also customary to obtain the 
benefit of a defence counsel. In 1930, the Poor 
Prisoners Defence Act was passed, providing 
counsel to a man charged with an offence 
but who was too poor to engage counsel on 
his behalf. And voluntary bodies and groups 
of people organised themselves as poor 
persons committees throughout England. 
They enlisted lawyers to work for the poor 
free of cost. However, it was recognised that 
the lawyer, except the very affluent, has to 
be paid for his services. 


In 1950, Britain enacted the Legal Aid and 
Advice Act. This act has integrated all forms 
of legal aid throughout England and Wales. 
The administration of legal aid is left to 
“The Law Society”, a body constituted by 


To 


Royal Charter and made up of eminent and 
responsible lawyers, solicitors, and ex-high 
court judges, and a small proportion of 
businessmen and other respectable citizens. 
The revenue for the administration is given 
(1) by the Royal Exchequer, (2) by nominal 
and part payment of fees by those who seek 
legal aid (3) by the proportion of money 
regained from successful engagements under- 
taken. In England, it is a well organized 
system now. A panel of lawyers is chosen 
in each of the 12 areas into which the whole 
country is divided. The areas are further 
sub-divided into several committees to re- 
present the different towns and cities. The 
poor man gets the services of the lawyer as 
well as the costs free. But the lawyer is paid 
out of the funds on hand. Free legal aid is 
open to all whose disposable income and 
capital range from £75 to £156 per annum. 
Partially free legal aid is offered to all who 
have below £420. 


The most efficacious and comprehensive 
free legal aid is, however, given in the United 
States of America. By the very nature of its 
government and the extent of the country 
free legal aid could not take a unitary form 
as in England. There are no less than six 
different sources of legal aid available. It 
may be interesting to list these sources of 
free legal aid: (1) Voluntary Legal Aid 
Societies such as the Carnegie Foundation, 
(2) Department Social Agencies, (3) Public 
Bureaus, (4) Bar Associations, (5) Law 
School Clinics and Legal Firms, .(6) Public 
and Voluntary Defender Organisation. In 
1948, at the instance of the National Legal 
Aid Association of America and the Federal 
Bar Association, a National enquiry was 
instituted to survey the extent of the needs 
and the benefits conferred. 


In India as early as 1924, Bombay realised 
the need for giving free legal advice and 
aid to the poor. The Bombay Legal Aid 
Society was formed with the co-operation of 
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highminded lawyers and philanthropic citi- 
zens. It was duly registered in 1930. Since 
its inception, it has been able to help a great 
number of needy litigants as well as poor 
prisoners. The objects of the Society are not 
merely the undertaking and promotion of 
legal aid and giving legal advice, but also 
doing preventive work. They advance money 
to poor clients for the conduct of cases. They 
have their full complement of officers and 
members and an executive committee. Life 
membership can be had on payment of 
Rs. 100/- annual subscription is Rs. 2/- per 
head. With all this, their funds never reached 
even Rs. 10,000/-. 


In 1948, inspired by the Bombay example, 
the writer, under the auspices of the Guild 
of Service, Madras, established a Legal Aid 
unit called the ‘Free Legal Aid Committee of 
the Guild of Service.’ A small Committee was 
set up with leading social workers, influential 
citizens, and lawyers. The Committee consti- 
tuted a panel of lawyers who volunteered to 
give their services free. On an average 30 to 
35 cases were taken up per month. The 
scheme was limited to the six Magisterial 
Courts in Madras, the Small Causes Court 
and City Civil Court. In a few cases aid was 
given to prisoners committed to trial at the 
High Court Sessions and in Civil appeals on 
its Appellate side. The panel also handled 
Rent Control cases, family and domestic 
disputes, maintenance cases and refugee 
problems. There was neither a fund nor an 
endowment of any kind except for a small 
grant of a few rupees from time to time 
from the parent society (The Guild of 
Service), to defray urgent expenses for 
obtaining copies of judgement or other 
records. The good work of the little unit 
was appreciated and not infrequently Magis- 
trates briefed one or the other of our lawyers 
as amicus curaiae. The Discharged Prisoners 
Aid Society also had lawyers among its 
members who acted as its honorary legal 


advisers. Appeals were addressed to the 
members of the Bar for their co-operation in 
our endeavour. 


In 1952, the Provincial Bar Federation 
convinced of the need for legal aid for the 
poor passed a resolution at their Salem Con- 
ference recommending free legal aid to poor 
persons as a form of social work which should 
be taken up by the members of the Bar. 
Giving immediate effect to this resolution 
the executive committee of the Federation at 
its first meeting in February 1953, appointed 
a Secretary for Legal Aid. He was instructed 
to make a study of the need for legal aid 
and the ways of providing it. This was done. 
In July 1953, the Central Legal Aid 
Committee of the Madras Provincial Bar 
Federation came into existence with Shri 
Rajah Aiyar, ex-Advocate General, Madras, 
as President. The speaker was privileged to 
be its first Secretary. The idea was enthu- 
siastically taken up by a panel of twentyfive 
lawyers, and although the help that is to be 
given was limited to the Magisterial and 
subordinate courts in the city the work 
was set on foot, each member of the Bar 
Federation contributing anything upto Rs. 5/- 
per month. Though the speaker could not 
continue this work, she is gratified to hear 
that the Federation hopes to enlist public 
support and financial endowments to build 
up a well-organised system of free legal aid 
throughout the State. 


The main difficulty is lack of finances. In 
America, sixty per cent of the finances neces- 
sary is taken from the Community Chest, 
a marvellous pool of philanthropic contri- 
butions unique to America. The balance 
comes from private donations, State grants 
and fees recovered wherever possible. England 
meets the financial needs by a system of 
payments to the Law Society at present. In 
India there is very little attention paid by 
the State. In our country where the majority 
are too poor to assert their rights, a combi- 
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nation of State and voluntary organisations 
is necessary to solve this pressing problem. 
Upto now, the only facility afforded in Civil 
cases is the right given to sue ‘informa 
pauperis’. This is most inadequate. 

We have now a State which is committed 
to promote the welfare of all citizens and 
it should not be difficult for us any longer 
to persuade the Government to sponsor 
schemes for legal aid to the poor. It is 
upto us, lawyers primarily, to prepare our 
schemes and estimates and present them to 
the Government for its acceptance and 
implementation. It is also our responsibility 
to remember that we are still a poor country 
and unless the citizens are prepared to play 
their part in helping themselves and in 
helping the less fortunate fellow-citizens, it 
would not be possible for the State to do 
anything. I, therefore, appeal to this con- 
ference and to the experts assembled here to 
draw up concrete proposals for us to 
approach the Government, the Planning 
Commission or the Central Social Welfare 
Board. 

It strikes me that one way of doing this 
would be for the State to place funds at the 


disposal of courts and to enlarge the sphere 
of State briefs to cover all proceedings in- 
volving a criminal charge. Secondly the 
State may evolve a system of grants-in-aid to 
the existing legal aid societies which would 
spur other Lawyers’ Associations to a similar 
activity and gradually we will be able to 
build up a net-work of such societies in every 
city, town and taluk headquarters. Bombay 
State has made a beginning, however slender 
and I hear it grants Rs, 1200/- annually to 
the Bombay Legal Aid Society. The All 
India Bar Federation has also appealed to 
the Government to take action in this field 
and I have every reason to believe that the 
Government itself is in a responsive mood. 
A Defence of the Poor Act may immediately 
be passed and certain funds allocated which 
can be made available to the poor. It would 
be ideal to build up our legal service also on 
the lines of the National Health Service under 
a scheme of insurance where contributions 
are proportional to the means and the 
services made available according to needs. 
But what I have said just now is the minimum 
that should be attempted now. 





LEGAL AID FOR THE POOR 
N. H. Panpta 


What is “Legal Aid”? Principles under- 
lying it.—‘Legal Aid” means legal assistance, 
competently furnished, without charge, to all 
deserving persons who are unable to pay 
the usual fees of lawyers and are thus likely 
to fail to secure justice. The aid is provided 
through conciliation, arbitration or legal 
proceeding in whatever form, civil or 
criminal, wherever practicable, whether the 
proceedings be on behalf of or against the 
person seeking aid. It includes the giving of 
advice where a right is to be secured or 


defined, though no litigation may be 
necessary. 


Legal aid furnished to a poor person not 
only helps secure to him money or property 
unjustly withheld from him to which he has 
a legal right, but also adjusts him to some 
situation in relation to his family, or to his 
employer, or to his neighbour, or to society, 
according to law. 


Historical Background.—Organised legal 
aid has made vast strides in the West, In 
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England, statutory provision exists for the 
grant of legal assistance to poor persons and 
persons of moderate means in the higher 
courts, by members of the legal profession 
who volunteer to render the service in con- 
sideration of receiving a (reduced) fee for the 
service, the fee being contributed in part by 
the State and in part by the assisted person 
according to his means. Legal aid is being 
gradually extended to County courts. In the 
U.S.A. there is no such legislation. Members 
of the legal profession, organised as legal aid 
societies, give legal aid. The American Bar 
Association and the State Bar Associations 
have been stressing the value of legal aid and 
stimulating the members to participate in 
promoting and supervising the work. The 
entire legal aid movement has been steadily 
gaining in stature and prestige throughout 
U.S.A. In Europe, the cost of providing legal 
aid is in some countries, met from Municipal 
funds, in others by public charities. 


The Need for Legal Aid in India.—A 
century ago, life in India centred in small, 
clearly defined groups, the household and the 
neighbourhood. Transportation was slow and 
expensive. Hence contacts with the outside 
world were comparatively few. Village com- 
munities were economically independent and 
were able, themselves to deal with their social, 
economic and legal problems. Today we live 
in growing nation wide interdependence. A 
new wage earning class has arisen; and there 
has been startling growth in urban population 
with all that it entails, With the great cities 
has come the infinite complexity of modern 
life, of business and of affairs in general which 
breeds litigation. Legal procedure has become 
a maze. Money must be paid in fees and costs 
or else the courts are closed. 


The Constitution of India provides for 
equality before the law and the enjoyment 
by all citizens of the rights and freedoms set 
out in Part III. Does it profit a poor and 
ignorant person that he is equal to his strong 


antagonist before the law, if there is no one 
to inform him what the law is, or to put up 
his case or defence before the tribunal 
appointed by the State! 


Moreover, laws are not, self-executing. The 
machinery of the law does not move unless 
and until set in motion by some one. The 
setting of the law in motion involves effort 
and expense. The expense needed to obtain 
legal relief is frequently such as the poor 
cannot afford. Poor therefore, are at a dis- 
advantage in seeking redress from law. 


Think of the bread winner who is perma- 
nently poor because his wages are hardly 
enough to provide the bare necessaries of life, 
the man or woman who is temporarily desti- 
tute by reason of continued unemployment, 
protracted illness or accident. If these humble 
folk are to receive any help from the adminis- 
tration of justice and to receive the equal 
protection of law, they must be given special 
aid and assistance. 


It is the right of every citizen, whatever his 
means, to enjoy the benefit of fixed judicial 
procedure to protect his or her substantive 
rights under the law. Very often, however, 
these people are compelled, in order to seek 
redress through law courts, to incur debts, or 
worse still to enter into unscrupulous agree- 
ments with unqualified traffickers in litiga- 
tion who swallow most of the winnings. This 
state of affairs engenders and promotes bitter- 
ness of spirit, contempt for law and judicial 
institutions, hatred of society and the state 
and a tendency on the part of aggrieved 
persons to adopt anti-social conduct. If there 
was provided for the poorer sections of the 
community an agency to establish contact 
with and to make available to these classes, 
timely and competent legal advice, many 
could be saved from going, through mere 
ignorance, beyond their rights or from failing 
to perform their duties, and from adopting 
un-social or anti-social conduct. 
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Particularly is such a need felt in industrial 
cities with their mixed and migratory popu- 
lations. These require facilities for obtaining 
legal advice and assistance, both of a preven- 
tive and remedial character, a place to which 
they may resort without fear or favour or 
cost to themselves and obtain legal advice 
and assistance and guidance. 


Among the agencies making the law and 
legal process more easily available to the 
people, Legal Aid occupies an important 
position, It is the first conscious recognition 
by the legal profession as a whole, of its 
responsibilities to the poorer sections of the 
community and the first organised attempt 
to discharge it. 


The Bombay Legal Aid Society: Present 
Nature and Extent of the Problem.—In the 
year 1923, an organisation was founded in 
the City of Bombay, whose like was not 
known in this country. It was the Bombay 
Legal Aid Society and the purpose as stated 
in its constitution was, “to render legal aid, 
gratuitously if necessary, to all who may 
appear worthy thereof, and who are unable 
to procure assistance elsewhere, and to pro- 
mote measures for their protection”. 


Many types of cases are being handled 
by the Bombay Legal Aid Society. There come 
to it the dismissed wage earners, deserted 
or ill-treated wives with stories of broken 
homes, victims of various swindling scher~es, 
improvident borrowers who have become 
involved with usurious money lenders, work- 
men receiving injuries in the course of their 
employment, etc. All cases are attended to 
by the Society without making any charge, 
with the same care and attention as are 
vouchsafed to the richest client by a private 
practitioner. The best work of the Society, 
however, is accomplished in giving preventive 
legal advice and in effecting amicable settle- 
ment. The motto of legal aid workers is, “No 


one should lose one’s legal rights for poverty 
alone”. 


In Bombay, a representative of the Society 
attends, at several labour welfare centres, in 
rotation, to give free legal advice to members 
of poorer classes. 


A general advantage of a legal aid organi- 
sation (such as the Bombay Legal Aid 
Society) is that there need be no embarras- 
sment between clients who can pay a fee 
and those who cannot. It is known as a 
place where poor persons may come for aid. 
The poor person is saved the trouble and 
worry of going about from one person to 
another to take up his work without charge. 


Need for and Resources required in imple- 
menting Legal Aid Programme—Conclusions 
and Suggestions—In the year 1949 the 
Bombay Government appointed a Committee 
to consider the question of grant of legal 
aid. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhagwati 
(then a Judge of the High Court of Bombay, 
now a Judge of the Supreme Court) was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee. After 
taking evidence and after full consideration, 
the Committee (of which the writer was a 
member) made a unanimous report which 
was published by the Bombay Government 
and will repay study. 


The Committee came to the conclusion, 
inter alia that (1) the State must accept | 
the obligation of providing at its cost legal 
aid and assistance to poor persons, to persons 
of limited means and to persons belonging 
to the Backward classes, in civil and criminal 
proceedings: (2) the existing provisions for 
legal aid, statutory and otherwise were 
utterly inadequate and unsatisfactory; (3) the 
Judicial machinery and the practice and pro- 
cedure in the courts should be examined 
so as to simplify the procedure and reduce 
delay; (4) A Legal Aid Fund should be 
instituted, composed of contributions by the 
State Government, local bodies, mercantile 
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Associations, trade unions and public chari- 
table trusts, costs recovered from unsuccessful 
opponents and contributions by partly assisted 
persons. (5) If the above Scheme as recom- 
mended cannot be implemented as a whole 
owing to financial reasons, it should be intro- 
duced in stages in the following order of 
priority :— 

(a) all litigations and proceedings in 
criminal courts; 

(b) Backward classes; 

(c) Cases before the Tenancy Tribunals, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Courts 
and Industrial and Labour Courts; 

(d) Cases of poor persons in Civil Courts. 


Except Bombay State, which has taken 
a few steps to provide legal aid, neither the 
Centre nor any other State appears to have 
taken constructive steps in the matter. 


The minimum requirements are, a legal 
aid office, open at least thirty hours a week, 
with at least one full time lawyer and 
necessary clerical assistance, in every metro- 
politan community; a legal aid office, open 
at least twelve hours a week, with a 
lawyer in attendance but not necessarily 
on a full time basis, in all other cities 
and towns of over 50,000 population; 
a Committee, Volunteer lawyer or other 
agency, to receive legal aid cases and refer 
them to some one for handling, in every 
other area in the country; and State Bar 
Committee on legal aid, to provide over-all 
supervision and support, in every State. 
Concurrently, there is need for vigorous 
leadership on behalf of legal aid, from both 
bar associations and community leaders; 
intelligent co-operation by social workers; 
and financial assistance by the State. 





SECTION II 


REPORT OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman: Hon. Mr. Justice A. S. P. Ayyar 
High Court, Madras, 

Secretary: Shri C. S. Krishnaswamy 
Labour Adviser, UPASI, 
Coonor. 

Recorder: Miss Sindhu Phadke 
Faculty of Social Work, 
Baroda. 


The section met twice under the Chairman- 
ship of Sri. A. S. P. Ayyar. The Beggar 
Problem was discussed on the 28th and the 
Problem of Legal Aid for the Poor on the 
29th December 1955. 


Shri. R. H. Belwadi, S. Ghosh and Shri 
and Shrimati P. Kodanda Rao contributed 
papers on various aspects of the beggar 
problem. While the first two authors laid 


stress on relief and rehabilitation programmes, 
Mr. Kodanda Rao was opposed to institu- 
tional treatment of beggars; he preferred to 
treat beggary as an offence punishable with 
detention in jail. According to them, poverty 
was misfortune but beggary was an offence. 
The physically and mentally handicapped 
should, however, have the option to seek 
relief frum welfare agencies. 

In the lively discussion that followed, 
speakers numbering ten in all put forward 
various points of view. More than one 
speaker referred to the inadequacy of reli- 
able statistics of the number and classification 
of beggars on which alone any effective pro- 
gramme could be based. The consensus of 
opinion was against municipal taxation to 
finance any local beggar relief programmes, 
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but was in favour of a fund to be jointly 
financed by Central and State Governments 
and private donations. There was a general 
recognition of the need for special treatment 
of the physically and mentally handicapped 
beggars as distinguished from the able-bodied 
beggars who should be offered gainful 
employment if willing to work or detained 
in jail if unwilling. Personnel specially train- 
ed in dealing with psychological aspects of 
the beggar problem should be employed by 
agencies interested in the eradication of this 
evil. 


On the problem of legal aid for the poor, 
Mrs. Azaria in her paper pointed out that, 
unless a well-knit programme of legal aid 
was on a national basis, the equality before 
law guaranteed by the Constitution could 
not become a reality. The second paper was 
by Mr. Pandia, who, on the basis of his 
experience of the working of the Bombay 
Legal Aid Society pleaded for the simplifica- 
tion of the unduly complicated and expensive 
legal machinery in India today. He urged 
that the I.C.S.W. and the legal profession 
should co-operate in organising legal aid in 
every part of India. 


Seventeen delegates, who spoke on the 
problem, pointed out the difficulties of poor 
clients due to prohibitive court fees, corrup- 
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tion and bribery, their own ignorance and 
consequent exploitation by touts and a 
complex court procedure. The speakers 
suggested that these evils could be removed 
by adoption of suitable measures. A sugges- 
tion was made for the immediate constitution 
of a Central fund and a Central council 
which should be effectively co-ordinated with 
coresponding State funds and councils. Proper 
co-ordination between social workers, legal 
aid societies and Bar Associations was con- 
sidered essential for the successful functioning 
of any scheme for legal aid. The general 
opinion was that lawyers must be remu- 
nerated for their services to ensure that 
satisfactory help was provided to the poor 
clients. To prevent abuses of legal aid, it 
was considered important to screen applica- 
tions for assistance by a competent committee 
of lawyers. Other suggestions concerned the 
appointment of a Public Defender as a 
counter-part of the Public Prosecutor and the 
need for reorientation of the attitude of 
lawyers and judges. 

Mr. P. Kodanda Rao disagreed with all 
the proposals for beggar relief, except the 
suggestion for compilation of reliable 
statistical data on beggars. He also expressed 
his inability to support the proposals for free 
legal aid as he was not in sympathy with 
the very idea. 





SECTION II 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Subject—(a) The Beggar Problem. 


1. That the Central and State Govern- 
ments compile correct statistics about the 
total number of beggars classifying them 
under the following categories: — 


(i) Physically crippled, 
(ii) Mentally defective, 


(iii) Physically able bodied—those will- 
ing to work but unable to find work. 

(iv) Physically able bodied, but un- 
willing to work. 

2. That the Central Government be 
requested to set aside at least a crore of 
rupees for:— 

(a) Starting Beggar Homes, 
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(b) Helping beggars to start indepen- 
dent industries in suitable cases, 

(c) Establishing beggar colonies. 


3. That the above Fund be administered 
by a Central Committee of officials and non- 
officials with State Branches. This amount 
should be supplemented by an equal amount 
of contribution by States altogether and 
public donations, bequests, which should be 
free from Income Tax, Estate Duty, Death 
Duty, etc. 


4. That bona fide religious mendicants 
should not be classified as beggars for the 
above purpose, but that all other able bodied 
mendicants be classified as beggars and be 
liable to arrest by the Police when found 
begging in public places and taken to the 
local beggar aid Committee which will, after 
questioning them, send them either to a 
beggar home or recommend them to be 
prosecuted and dealt with according to law. 

5. That in the beggar homes there should 
be appropriate provision for teaching suitable 
occupations and suitable steps should be taken 
for disposing off the articles that are made. 

6. That the police should have power 
to arrest physically and mentally crippled 
persons found begging in public places and 
take them to the local beggar aid committee 
which will be empowered to send them to 
the nearest blind schools, deaf and dumb 


schools, etc. and enable them to learn some : 


gainful occupations. , 

7. That beggar colonies be started in 
every district with provision for simple decent 
houses with kitchen gardens and adequate 
sanitary facilities. Other poor persons should 
be encouraged to live in these colonies. 


8. That there should be proper training 
of personnel, who would be in-charge of the 
execution of beggar relief programmes. 

9. That steps should be taken to segregate 
beggars suffering from Leprosy, T.B. or V.D. 
and other infectious diseases. 
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10. That action be taken under the 
Children’s Act, in the case of children of 
beggars of the above description. 


11. That Government and_ Railway 
authorities be requested to enforce the 
existing legislation regarding beggary. 

12. Provision should be made for an all- 
India Model Beggars’ Act, with scope for 
suitable adaptations by the States. 


Subject (b) Legal Aid to the Poor. 
Recommended: 


1. That the Central Government be 
requested to set apart at least one crore of 
rupees for rendering free legal aid to deser- 
ving persons and that the State Govern- 
ments be asked to set apart an equal amount 
altogether and that these amounts should be 
supplemented by private donations which 
should be free from Income Tax, death duty, 
estate duty, etc. 


2. That Legislation be taken in hand by 
the Centre for: — 


(a) Constituting the above fund, 

(b) Administering this fund, 

(c) Constituting the Central Council 
for free legal aid presided over by 
the Attorney General and assisted 
by Senior and Junior Counsels no- 
minated by him and for constituting 
State councils for free legal aid 


‘ each presided over by the Advocate 


General and assisted by Senior and 
Junior Counsel nominated by him 
and for constituting free legal aid 
committee attached to each Bar 
Association in the country, presided 
over by the President of the Bar 
Association and assisted by the 
Senior and Junior counsel. 


3. That the above funds be distributed 
by the Central Council to the State Council 
and the Bar Association Council equitably 
and with due regard to their needs. 
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4. That each council for free Legal Aid 
constitute a sub-committee with expe- 
rienced lawyers to entertain the applications 
for free legal aid and to weed out frivolous 
and vexatious or unsustainable ones and 
properly value the remaining ones, classifying 
them horizontally under such heads as Hindu 
Law cases, Mohammedan Law cases, Trusts, 
contracts, writs, etc. and vertically into 
simple, medium and complex cases. The 
committee and its president should allot each 
case to an appropriate lawyer who will be 
entitled to be paid the usual regulation fees 
and nothing more, 


5. That proper accounts be kept of the 
income and expense of each committee and 
that the accounts be audited every year by 
recognised auditors and audit reports sub- 
mitted to the Committee which will pass 
them after due scrutiny. 


6. That all cases recommended by the 
Committee as deserving cases be automatic- 
ally accepted by the Courts as proper suits 
and petitions and freed from the liability 
to pay court fees; that when these suits 
happen to be dismissed by the Court with 
costs, the committees be not liable to pay the 
court fees and costs and when these suits 
happen to be decreed by courts with costs, 
the committee can decide to recover the 
whole or part of the expenses in those pro- 
ceedings in suitable cases and such recovery 
shall not amount to shamperty or mainte- 
nance or professional misconduct. 

7. That courts be requested to give 
priority to such deserving cases selected by 
the committee over other civil work. 

8. That a Committee be appointed by 
the Indian Conference of Social Work to 
work out the above scheme in full detail. 
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WELFARE OF TRIBALS AND OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES 





Suri B. Gopata Repp1 
(Chief Minister, Andhra State) 


Chairman 





Friends, 


I have been asked to chair the Tribal 
Section of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. Though it does not affect the general 
citizen in the country, yet it is a very impor- 
tant subject because it deals with the welfare 
and the future of 2 crores of people living 
in various parts of the country. The welfare 
of 2 crores can never be an unimportant 
subject and the efficiency of administration 
will certainly be judged not merely by what 
they do for the advanced sections of the 
community, but what they are able to achieve 
for backward classes, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Here we are concerned with 
scheduled tribes known generally either as 
aboriginals or Adivasis. They are distributed 
over many States and their population is 
roughly as hereunder. 


Bihar , .% 40 lakhs 
Bombay - a _ 2 
Orissa an se as 
Madhya Pradesh... = 
Assam ua #e ae 
Madhya Bharat Ps OO 
Andhra ve “ >» 
Rajasthan... We os. 
Hyderabad .. ds — 


2. They generally live away from civi- 


lisation, very often far away from the railway 
station, sometimes on hills and mostly in 
forests. They live in primitive conditions with 
no communications all-round. They have no 


conception of hygiene and they do not bother 
about literacy and education. In certain places 
they are susceptible to peculiar diseases. In 
East Godavari and Vizag agencies they suffer 
from a disease called “Ywas”. In some tribal 
communities the incidence of venereal 
diseases is very high and they are dwindling 
away as years pass by. The Missionaries 
were allowed to look after them and in 
certain cases as in Assam they imparted 
education to certain sections and converted 
some of them into Christianity. Apart from 
these conversions it must be said to the 
credit of the Missionaries that some of 
them devoted a good deal of their time to 
study their social conditions and customs. 


3. But with the advent of freedom and the 
special provisions embodied in the Consti- 
tution, their condition is drawing the 
attention of the various Governments in an 
increasing measure with a Special Commis- 
sioner to look after the Scheduled Castes, 
Backward Classes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Greater drive is being given to the ameliora- 
tion of the Tribal People. The Planning 
Commission has devoted a good deal of their 
time to study the problem of these tribal 
people and urged the Govt. of India to 
earmark large amounts for their welfare. 
The amounts spent by Govt. of India are 
as detailed below: 


50-51 — 
51-52 — 


24 lakhs 
175 ,, 
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52 — 197.8 lakhs 
53-54 — 262 ,, 
54-55 — 389.5 ,, 


55-56 — Over 5 crores are ex- 
pected to be spent. 


Quite a large sum will be spent in the 
Second Five Year Plan period mainly on 
opening up their areas by proper communi- 
cations, by settling them in sound agricul- 
tural methods, by training them to keep 
livestock and poultry farms, giving them 
hospital facilities etc. In certain areas 
co-operative societies also are being formed 
to purchase the minor forest produce which 
they bring. There are other co-operative 
measures to safeguard them from the clutches 
of money-lenders. It is a multiprong drive 
as it were to improve his condition and 
slowly the ameliorative work is gaining 
momentum, and in the next ten years they 
will be living in a different atmosphere and 
different social conditions. 


4. Even with regard to improving their 
lot there is a big difference of opinion 
between the Administrator and the anthro- 
pologist. The Administrator wants quick 
results and therefore he is in a hurry to 
plant civilization into tribal areas. The desire 
is to assimilate them by giving them all the 
amenities that are given to highly developed 
society. The anthropologist views these 
measures as revolutionary and feels that the 
administrator is doing them harm by 
applying the same standard which is appli- 
cable for the common society. The anthro- 
pologist is anxious to preserve them as 
specimens of antiquity. He does not want the 
pollution of tribal areas with the touch of 
what we call normal civilisation. The truth 
lies in between. We cannot allow 2 crores 
of people to languish in a primitive sub- 
human existence. We must treat them as 


fellow humans who are entitled to the same 
privileges of life, but yet they should not 
be uprooted from their soil. 


They have 
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withstood the onslaughts of time even though 
they lead a somewhat crude life. We must 
slowly wean them out from some of their 
habits without making them feel that they 
are being compelled into foreign methods. 


In some parts they are accustomed to 
shifting cultivation, i.e. burning the forest 
area and sowing some seeds in the soil; next 
year they burn some other area and cultivate 
that land, and this process goes on. This 
practice is viewed with great disfavour by 
the Forest Dept. and they are anxious to 
prevent this annual devastation of fine 
forests. They are anxious to settle them 
permanently to agricultural purposes, but 
yet tribal people have not given up their 
practice of shifting cultivation. 


What should be the type of education that 
should be imparted to them is another deba- 
table question. Should we train them to live 
in their own primitive conditions or shall we 
make them artisans and mechanics is a 
question which requires very careful handling 
and whatever we do must be done with a 
good deal of human interest and sympathy. 
Whatever we do must appear to be a growth 
from within themselves. They should never 
feel that they are succumbing to external 
pressure. Herein comes the social worker 
who has to tackle their problems very 
delicately and attend on them to wean them 
away from some of their bad habits. This 
the Indian Conference of Social Work has 
been dealing along with its other social 
service activities. In this connection I am 
emboldened to mention the name of 
Thakkar Bapa who selflessly dedicated him- 
self for decades to the task of working among 
the tribal people. Among the Indians he is 
certainly the foremost, and his example may 
be emulated by all those who are working 
for the betterment of the tribals. We have 
now the assistance of several of their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislatures of India. With 
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their full advice and co-operation and with 
the financial assistance of the Centre I hope 
great reformatory work will be carried on 
in the next few years by various State 
Governments. 

5. They have very peculiar social customs 
and we hear very strange anecdotes about 
their living and about their general attitude 
to life. We are very happy that the 


Commissioner in charge of Tribal Welfare is 
also admidst us today and with his active 
guidance I trust great progress will be made 
in the direction of ameliorating the conditions 
of tribal people. I thank the President and 
the Executive of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work for the honour they did me in 
inviting me to preside over the Tribal Section 
of the Conference. 





WELFARE OF SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED TRIBES 


Suri GoPpicHAND 


The Ex-Criminal Tribes are an important 
group in the population of India. It is only 
this country in the whole world where four 
million persons were hereditarily classed as 
Criminal Tribes’, One million and six lakhs 
persons of Uttar Pradesh who are divided 
into 52 tribes were also included among the 
down-trodden of these tribes. 

History of the Pre-British days ——Coming 
of the Muslims into this country created 
problems. We see that Kshatriyas (Rajputs) 
had to face them with sword and life. Series 
of Rajput migrations, from place to place 
throughout the entire country, was the out- 
standing feature throughout the Muslim rule 
in India’. The warrior Rajputs like Maha- 
raja Rana Pratap, had to run into forest and 
for a considerable period had to lead a 
nomadic life. They often had to move in a 
body like a horde to find new homes else- 
where, away from their seized principalities. 
Some of them settled and still a large number 
of them led a wandering life for centuries 
together. During this period they had to 
change their names, caste and even had to 
adopt the lower social customs of wild tribes 
with whom they came in contact in order to 


save their life and faith from the rulers of 
that time. 

Many tribes, Bauria, Sausia, Bhantu, 
Karwal, Beria, Habura and Kanjar are 
believed to have originally migrated from 
Rajasthan®. The seizure of Chittor, once in 
1305 and again in 1576 and the overthrow 
of Rajput power, made them wander from 
Province to Province. They scattered them- 
selves in different parts of the country and 
led nomadic life throughout the Muslim rule 
in the country. They had to commit simple 
theft of agricultural produce for their sub- 
sistence. Whenever they were caught they 
gave wrong places of residence, different 
names and religion. 

Some of the tribes like the Banjara, who 
were itinerant dealers in the Mughal Army, 
used to roam about the country, collecting 
grains on their pack animals for the Military 
in those days. The Mallas who used to 
transport goods by rivers were another class 
of people most common at that time. These 
tribes when they lost their occupation had 
to lead uncertain life. 

To the nomadic stock fresh numbers were 
added by fallen members of the higher castes. 





1. Dr. Haikarwa]: Economic & social aspect of Crime in India. 
2. 8. T. Hollings: The Criminal Tribes in United Provinces. 
3. Rao Bahadur Ch. Risal Singh; Ex-Reclamation Officer, U. P. Annual Report, 
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These men of high caste who joined could 
not elevate the tribe to their own level but 
sank to the level of the tribes in the madness 
of their love. The caste system of this 
country further strengthened the tribal orga- 
nisation and prevented the tribes from being 
absorbed in the general population. 


After the advent of British Rule Before 
the establishment of British Rule in India 
we find that the wild tribes, wandering and 
hunted Rajputs, Banjara, Mallah and fallen 
members of higher castes were the outstand- 
ing groups in the country. These people had 
no established homes and occupations. With 
the establishment of British Rule in India, 
once again the whole social structure had 
given way under the mighty forces of dis- 
integration that had set in all spheres of 
national life. New classes were being formed 
with new occupations. Those who were 
materially distressed had to search for new 
means of subsistence. They were so far 
leading a life of uncertain existence, moving 
throughout the country and without any 
restrictions, 


The theory of ‘born criminal’ propounded 
by Dr. Lombroso of Italy which held the 
field of Criminology in 1870 has greatly 
influenced and misled the British legislators 
which resulted in the enactment of the 
Criminal Tribes Act. In 1871, the British 
Government created for the first time in 
India a class of people known as “Criminal 
Tribes”. At that time the Criminal Tribes 
Act (XXVII of 1871) was enforced and 
since then all tribes, castes and groups of 
people who were found leading an uncertain, 
vagrant and nomadic life were declared as 
Criminal Tribes; accordingly certain restric- 
tions on their movements collectively were 
imposed in each Province where they were 
found for the first time and the progeny 
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of Criminal Tribes had to be registered 
merely on the attainment of the age of 15 
years. Registration, control and surveillance 
over all the declared tribes, gangs, or classes 
were imposed. 


Latest views——The Criminal Tribes cons- 
titute a unique feature of Criminal 
administration in India. They neither 
resemble the plundering Badouin nomads of 
Iraq, nor the Wild Tribes of the North- 
West Frontier, nor the modern Criminal 
gangs of America. Ethnologically a large 
number of the tribes with their dark 
complexion and low foreheads appear to fall 
within a category of the aborigines. There 
are also a number of persons both male and 
female in almost every tribe who resemble 
the higher caste Hindus in their features. 
Indeed a number of tribes claim Rajput 
descent and bear Rajput clan names. It, 
therefore, seems that these tribes are of mixed 
origin.‘ 


The Criminal Tribes belong to different 
races. In India the blood B is more and 
outside India B is less. Blood B represents 
a mixture of different races. Dr. D. N. 
Majumdar had taken blood test of these 
tribes viz., Bhantu, Karwal and Dom, etc., 
and found 36.8, 40.6, and 39.4 degrees of 
blood B*. 


2. Analysis and evaluation of welfare 
measures with special reference to their’ 
requirements.—Crime and criminals are two 
distinct things. These two were present even 
before the creation of so-called Criminal 
Tribes in this country. To reform them 
from their present uncertain life to one of a 
good citizen is a profound problem. To 
come out from such life and adopt an honest 
occupation without the help of Government 
is certainly difficult for these people. To 





4. The reports of the Criminal Tribes Engiry Committee, United Provinces, 1938 & 1947. 
5. Dr. D. N. Majumdar: Races and Customs of India. 
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absorb such unhappy human beings in general 
society without reforming them to a certain 
standard is a difficult task for the public. 


The Criminal Tribes Act which has been 
in operation since 1871 has produced an 
adverse psychological effect upon these 
people and in the public and ultimately it 
has made them disabled. The society also 
has not given them a fair chance of leading 
a normal life. The Government had also 
not given them the consideration they 
deserved. 


Economically, socially and educationally 
these tribes are most backward. Most of 
them do not possess any land or adequate 
source of earning their livelihood. All the 
gypsy and wandering ex-criminal tribes are 
homeless and do not follow any fixed occu- 
pation while the condition of settled tribes 
is far from satisfaction. The settled tribes 
which have been included as Scheduled 
Castes have been provided with some help 
for the improvement of their housing, cons- 
truction of wells for drinking purposes, grant- 
in-aid for starting cottage industries and 
scholarships for the education of their 
children but the amount is so small and 
uncertain that these tribes are unable to 
benefit from such Government help. Those 
of the ex-criminal tribes who are not included 
in the list of Scheduled Castes do not get 
any help from Government, with the result 
that the condition of these people is becéming 
deplorable day by day. 


The popular Government appointed Cri- 
minal Tribes Enquiry Committees and created 
a separate Reclamation Department for the 
welfare of these people. The U.P. Removal 
of Social Disabilities Act was passed in 1947 
to end their social disabilities. The Criminal 
Tribes Act 1924 was repealed in 1952 with 
the result that the so-called Criminal Tribes 
are now free like other citizens. The existing 
Criminal Tribes Settlements (now kiown as 
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Government Unnayan Basties) have also 
been taken under the direct management of 
the Government in the Harijan Sahayak 
Department. The schemes of welfare for 
these people are being carried out by the 
Directorate of Harijan Welfare. Out of 985 
families consisting of 4,925 persons of these 
Basties and Colonies, only 70 families con- 
sisting of 400 persons of Government 
Unnayan Basti Aryanagar, Lucknow have 
now been settled on 600 acres of culturable 
land at Bhatpurwa district, Kheri. The cost 
of the scheme has been met out of 8 lakhs 
of Government of India’s grant. Each family 
has been allotted 8 acres of land, one pair 
of bullocks, agricultural implements, pucca 
house, monthly maintenance allowance for 
six months to them and their bullocks. They 
have also been provided with free education, 
free medicines and drinking water facility. 


Welfare of Ex-Criminal Tribes.—Before 
starting any welfare scheme for these tribes 
a complete survey of their present conditions, 
mode of living, aptitude for occupations, etc. 
should be determined at the district level. 
The tribes who are found to be leading 
honest life through their agricultural holdings 
and industrial undertakings the Government 
will have nothing to do for their rehabilita- 
tion, except the education of their children 
which should not be neglected. The tribes 
who are leading uncertain existence require 
the aid of Government welfare schemes for 
their rehabilitation. 


(A) Welfare for settled tribes—(1) Those 
tribes who are settled in villages should be 
given subsidy for starting their indigenous 
occupations and other cottage industries to 
supplement their meagre income from 


agriculture. They should be given grants 
to construct their houses and wells for drink- 
ing purposes, their children should be given 
scholarships in addition to freeships and 
their youth should be given facilities to get 
technical training and should be absorbed 
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in services after completing their schools and 
training centres. 


(2) Those tribes who are residing in the 
existing Unnayan Basties should be settled 
on culturable land of 8 acres each family 
with a pair of bullocks, agricultural imple- 
ments, pucca house, maintenance allowances, 
till the crops are ready, to them and their 
bullocks, medical facility and drinking water 
facility. Their children should be given free 
education in schools. Their educated and 
trained persons should be absorbed in the 
services. 


(B) Welfare of nomadic and wandering 
tribes: (1) Propaganda and publicity—The 
nomadic tribes groups should be contacted 
at their halting places, collected together 
and inspiring speeches, emphasising the 
advantage of settled life should be regularly 
delivered. 


(2) Bhajan parties Bhajan Parties should 
be engaged and directed to move with their 
groups and train them to leave nomadic 


‘life and adopt settled life. 


(3) Shifting schools—Teachers should be 
engaged to teach their children and adults. 


(4) Quarterly conferences of the leaders 
of these tribes shoud be organised and they 
should be persuaded to compel these tribes 
to lead settled life and utilise the facilities 
provided by Government. 


(5) Welfare centres—Welfare centres 
should be opened in each district where these 
nomadic tribes should be asked to stay during 
rainy season and intensive teaching and 
preaching should be given to them. 


(6) Community Panchayats—Communtiy 
Panchayats should be organised among these 
tribes and Panchas, Surpanchas and chief 
Surpanchas should be selected from among 
themselves and welfare measures should be 
introduced through them. 
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The above described method should be 
continuously carried throughout the State 
for one year at least. Then they should be 
settled in vocations and indigenous trades. 
Enough culturable land should be acquired 
by the Government and adequate funds 
should be provided by the Central and State 
Government to run the schemes for the 
welfare of all socially handicapped tribes of 
Uttar Pradesh. 


3. Statutory and Voluntary resources in 
the welfare of these tribes——There are no 
statutory resources for the welfare of these 
tribes, except State Budget of Rs. 6.72 lakhs 
and Government of India’s grant of Rs. 8 
lakhs. The State Harijan Sahayak Board 
and District Harijan Sahayak Sub-Committees 
are to advise Government from time to time 
on the welfare of all such socially handi- 
capped tribes. 


4. The effect of Habitual Offenders Act 
on the welfare of socially handicapped tribes 
(formerly known as Criminal Tribes) .—The 
implementation of the Habitual Offenders 
Act has not yet been done in this State. 
The Prison Department has been preparing 
schemes to be started at Government 
Unnayam Basti Aryanagar, Lucknow whose 
members have been vacated and settled at 
Bhatpurwa Colony district Lakhimpur Kheri. 


5. Conclusions—The Ex-Criminal Tribes 
of this country are of mixed origin, They 
are down-trodden, lead nomadic life and 
commit crimes. No one has ever studied 
their problems. But the society and Govern- 
ment have enacted legislation and imposed 
strict restrictions on them. They were being 
registered as born criminals at the age of 
15 years. Their liberty was restricted but 
nothing was done to wean them from their 
life of crime and to absorb them into general 
society. 

The present Government since coming 
into power in 1946 has taken up seriously 
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the welfare of these tribes. The Government 
have removed the stigma of social disabilities 
by passing legislation like Removal of Social 
Disabilities Act 1947 and by repealing the 
Criminal Tribes Act 1952. Government has 
intensified the schemes of rehabilitation of 
these tribes. 
Legislation alone is not enough and the 
schemes of the Government cannot run 
smoothly without the active co-operation of 
the public. The U.P. Government are fully 
alive to this and accordingly they are making 
efforts to acquire more land and also 
maintain contacts with the masses through 
various agencies with considerable success. 


While, on the one hand, there has been 
considerable awakening among the tribes who 
are today conscious of their rights and 
privileges, and are also determined to 
improve their lot, on the other hand, the 
people of other castes have also begun to read 
the signs of the time and are broadening 
their outlook day by day, with the result 
that these two Sections of Society which are 
apart, are showing encouraging signs to come 
nearer to each other, thereby showing that 
at no distinct future the Dreams of Bapuji are 
going to be realised and the efforts of the 
Government crowned with success, 





WELFARE OF TRIBES INCLUDING EX-CRIMINAL TRIBES 
By Suri Arjun LaLa 


Chharas: Their Historical Origin — 
Chharas are known by different names in 
different provinces. They are Hindus belong- 
ing to one main stock and descended from 
two brothers Sesmal Bhatdo and Kurmal. 

They had their origin in Marwar. Due to 
famine and shortage of rain and also through 
fear of forcible conversion by the Muslims 
they left Marwar and migrated to different 
provinces. Today they are to be met with 


Bombay & Saurashtra States. 


Bhavnagar 
Ahmedabad 
Modasa Jivanpur 
Dahod.. a 
Mehmedabad 


Sholapur 
Nanderbar 
Dondiacha 
Taloda 
Kokarmandi 


SOENOVr one 


os 


practically all over India. Many of them lead 
a wandering life. The petty kings who gave 
them shelter made use of them in harassing 
their neighbouring kingdoms. That was how 
they started their life of crime. In Bharatpur, 
Dholpur and Bombay States, it is understood 
steps have been taken to settle some of them. 
They are found settled particularly at the 
following places in Bombay and Saurashtra 
States. 


No. of families settled. 


10 
300 (1345 Population) 
20 
30 
5 
100 
40 
30 
15 
12 
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11. Nardana ii 

12. Nalgaon “ 

13. Bombay-Amarnath 

14. Poona-Paroda & Chivatwadi 
15. Mundava 

16. Nira 

17. Belgaum 

18. Hubli 

19. Kolhapur 

20. Bijapur 


Social Organisation.—The criminal tribes 
have a sense of social solidarity which is 
exhibited in the authority of their panchayat 
which controls both their criminal and normal 
behaviour. Whenever there are disputed 
claims or breach of social etiquette, the party 
or parties concerned call the tribal panchayat. 
Causes of intra-tribal immorality are strictly 
controlled by the tribal panchayat, whereas 


Nala 


Batoo 
Gari 
Abhava 
Netala 
Melakia 
Chunga 
Gumara 
Bhoge 
Dalyu 
Gajad 


PPerFr Fe Se 


_— 


Their central panchayat consists of twenty- 
one members, one from each sub-caste. Both 
the sub-divisions, Nala and Bagad, have their 
Head-men. Their panchayat meets very 
often during monsoon, The aggrieved party 
which calls the panchayat has first to pay 
each member an allowance to meet his daily 
and travelling expenses. Then on _ their 
delivering the judgment, the party which is 
found at fault has to bear the expenses of 
the panchayat sittings. They consider the 


ra 15 
o @& 
16 
40 and 15 
15 
10 
10 
40 
25 
20 


those of extra-tribal immorality are mostly 
overlooked as they consider it essential for 
getting useful information. 


For the purpose of forming the panchayat, 
the whole tribe is divided into two classes, 
Nala and Bagad. Their twenty-one sub-castes 
are attached to these two sub-divisions as 
under : — 


Bagad 
Indra 
Camadi 
Ghasi 
Bolia 
Bangali 
Machhar 
Tida 
Panoo 
Temichi 
Mina 
Bajarang 


errr Fr? Fr r> 


— 


verdict of their panchayat fina! and binding 
on them. The panchayat has such hold on 
them that no one dares to reject its decision. 


Every sub-caste which consists of certain 
families, has a headman known as ‘Mukhi’, 
Naik or ‘Sarganah’ who represents his sub- 
caste in the central panchayat. He is socially 
and criminally their leader, As such, he is 
entitled to a five per cent tribute and an equal 
share in the spoils with the rest of the gang. 
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Social and Religious Customs.—As dis- 
cussed above, Chharas are divided into two 
clans, Nalas and Bagad. The children of 
Malas and its sub-caste can be given in 
marriage to those of Bagad and its sub-castes 
and vice-versa but the sub-caste of both 
Malas and Bagads do not marry among 
themselves. ‘Sagotra-marriage’ is discarded. 
Child betrothals are rampant but child 
marriages are rare. A bridegroom has to spend 
Rs. 1200/- in all, giving Rs. 400/- to the 
father of the bride and Rs. 400/- to the 
panch and remaining Rs. 400/- he spends 
in getting ornaments for the bride. 


Among Chharas it is customary that two 
or three days after the birth of a child, the 
mother comes out with her new born baby 
in the arms and after dipping her finger in 
her own urine touches the baby’s forehead. 
They believe that after this ceremony, the 
child becomes free from the influence of 
evil spirits. On the sixth day, the caste women 
are entertained and wine is sprinkled on all 
household articles to purify them. 


Usually dead bodies are buried. They do 
not hesitate to eat pork. Caste dinners are 


Slang 


Chhevak 

Nosia 

Balva 

Chubda ; 
Netli 

Nand 

Khaka 

Khola 

Rihilla 


Appearance, Dress etc.—Chharas as a class 
are of medium build and strong, wiry and 
agile. They are ruthless in the commission 
of crime. They possess a superior type of 
intelligence required for the commission of 
crime, particularly exhibited while commit- 


on the twelfth day after death and generally 
vegetarian diet is served. 

Like other primitive tribes, a Chhara also 
believes in a host of Gods and Goddesses. 


Generally they are devotees of ‘Rama Pir’ 
to whom they offer their prayers on their 
successful return from their criminal opera- 
tions. Their favourite goddesses in Gujarat 
are Kalakdevi, Masani, Khodiar, Chaund 
and Neladi. 

Sphere of their Activities—They are to be 
met with practically all over India. In 
Bombay and Saurashtra, they live a settled 
life. But in other parts of India they are 
still a wandering class. They travel about 
in gangs of varying strength with their house- 
hold articles and livestock. They never put 
up in towns or villages but usually camp two 
or three miles off, away from the beaten 
track. 


Their Language.—Chharas have a peculiar 
nasal dialect of their own, Besides, every 
Chhara knows the language of his province. 
He can also speak Hindustani fluently. 


They have an extensive code of slang 
terms. The following are some:— 


Meaning 


Constable 

Sub-Inspector 

Rupee 

Boy 

Girl 

Wife 

Village 

Dacoity 

Implement of House breaking 


ting shop lifting. Their women are often 
slender, good-looking and well-formed. They 
are also equally expert like their males in 
committing thefts. They are good pilferers. 
The dress of a male consists of a dhoti, 
a shirt, sometimes an old coat and a ‘Faita’ 
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tied in the upcountry fashion. During their 
highway operations, they wear a necklace 
of Mogras and gold-heads and square 
pendant of silver or gold. It also bears an 
effigy of a man on horse-back intended to 
represent either Ramdev Pir, or one of the 
wearer’s progenitors, Sometimes, the pendant 
contains more effigies than one but always 
of figures on horse back. 


The women’s dress consists of a short 
petticoat or Ghagra like that worn by a 
marwari women with a big pocket inside and 
with a border round the bottom, Kurti, 
bodies and Odhni. Their ornaments are 
those of fashion worn in Marwar. They wear 
lavang in the nose; some of them, also wear 
a pendant or drop in the septum of the nose. 
They are much given to the use of black 
tooth powder. 


Chharas eat all sorts of flesh except that 
of a jackal and their encampments will 
usually be found to contain plenty of dried 
meat in bags and fat in earthen pots. They 
are fond of snuff. Their idea of morality 
is not very high. To make friendship with 
the officials, they will always try to tempt 
them by offering wine, women and wealth. 
All Chhara women are found tattooed on 
the nose, chin, temples, chest, wrist and arms 
and men on one or other of the shoulders 
and on the wrist in the form either of a 
scorpian or dagger. Both are branded on 
the chest or stomach during childhood. As 
a class they are very quarrelsome. They often 
fight among themselves. The most binding 
oath of a Chhara is that taken under a 
‘Ved-Tree’ by saying ‘Vad Khapa’. 

Ostensible means of Livelihood—In the 
northern parts of India, especially in the 
states of Punjab, Delhi and Rajasthan, 
Chharas profess to live by begging. Women 
go in for dancing, playing on the ‘Sarangi’ 
etc. Very few of them make money by pros- 
titution of their girls. In Gujarat, Saurashtra 


and Bombay, they lead a settled life where 
some of them are mill workers. Few of them 
are cattle breeders and cultivators, Most of 
them have yet no ostensible means of liveli- 
hood. They mainly depend on their criminal 
activities, 


Crime to which adawted.—Highway and 
house dacoities and shop-lifting are their 
specialities. They sometimes also indulge in 
cart robbery. They are also addicted to 
house-breaking, looting encampments and 
isolated huts, cattle theft, etc. etc. Railways 
are not immune from their depredations as 
they are reported to be given to thieving from 
passengers and looting goods trains. Their 
women and children are habitual thieves and 
pilferers. 


The exact date of the migration of the 
Chhara into Ahmedabad is not known but 
roughly they first seem to have landed in 
Ahmedabad above five decades ago. Shri Paru 
Galab, the leader of these Chharas who first 
migrated to Ahmedabad is still alive. With 
the advent of Criminal Tribes Act, they were 
all placed in barbed wire enclosure known as 
a Chhara settlement situated near Kubernagar 
under proper police vigilance. 


The establishment of a Democratic Govern- 
ment immediately made a headway in this 
matter and a committee consisting of Shri 
B. G. Kher, Shri Morarji Desai, Shri 
Guizarilal Nanda, with the Backward Class 
Director as Secretary, was constituted in 
January 1948, to advise on the question of 
criminal tribes. In the light of the deli- 
berations of this committee, the Government 
came to a conclusion that the whole commu- 
nity should not be dubbed criminal. 
Accordingly the Criminal Tribes Act was 
repealed and the Chharas of Ahmedabad 
were set free on the 13th August 1949, from 
the restrictions imposed on them during the 
British regime. 
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During the period when they were in the 
settlement, the able-bodied among them were 
provided with work and they were carried 
to mills and other factories under Police 
vigilance. Those who were old and weak 
were given doles by the Government. They 
were thus much less worried for their main- 
tenance. But on their getting freedom, they 
had to face the question of their livelihood. 


Dubbed as a criminal tribe, Chharas had 
no social standing. Cultivation was impossible 
without any land. And what does a starving 
man not do? They started their criminal 
depredations with all their vigour. The 
people around were terrified. There remained 
no safety for the engine bolts and other 
implements of agriculturists including the 
agricultural produce all around. Producing 
and selling of liquor was their apparent 
means of livelihood. Every Chhara hut had 
two or three distilleries. With the co-operation 
of Government, a campaign was started in 
1952 to improve the socio-economic conditions 
of these criminal people. After a thorough 
study of their problems, it was decided to 
work in a five-fold way. Tightening of Police 
vigilance, canalising their misused energies 
into cultural and educational developments, 
removal of illconceived traditional customs, 
elevating their standard of morality and 
providing them with jobs. They first decided 
to put a stop to thefts of agricultural produce 
and to make their colonies completely, dry 
with regard to illicit distillation. This was 
achieved by tightening of police vigilance. 

It was also thought to canalise their 
misused energies into their cultural and 
educational developments. This responsibility 
was shouldered by an able educationist, 
Shri Parikshitlal Majmudar of Gujarat Hari- 
jan Sevak Sangh. In consultation with other 
social workers, he prepared a detailed scheme 
for imparting cultural and vocational educa- 
tion to the children of Chharas and Chhara 
youths and submitted it to Government 


which approved it. A carpentry and smithy 
school and tailoring class for females, each 
providing accommodation for training twenty 
students, each of whom was paid a stipend 
of Rs. 25/- per month by the Government, 
was started and later on a ‘Sanskar Kendra’ 
and a Balwadi, with accommodation for 50 
boys in each have been also started, Expe- 
rience has shown that these institutions, 
wherein both cultural and vocational edu- 
cation is imparted have been found to 
revolutionise their primitive mode of life. 
The younger generation is gradually for- 
getting the tribal dialect and a time will soon 
come when they will forget it altogether. 
These Chhara boys study the lessons of 
cleanliness and dignity of labour. The 
following figures will give an idea of the 
spread of education among Chharas: — 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Boys Girls Total 
156 108 264 
PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

55 51 106 


In the direction of elevating their 
standard of morality, efforts are made to 
reorganise their present panchayat because 
it was felt that social uplift is only possible 
if the present panchayat is reorganised. With 
this end in view, emotional appeals to 
Chhara youths were made every day and 
the result was the emergence of the Chharas 
Yuvak Mandal forty in number, with solemn 
vows of not resorting to thefts and prohibi- 
tion crimes. They not only purified 
themselves but undertook to inform the 
police and social workers about theft and 
prohibition offences. The result is the police- 
man is no more a terror to them but a friend 
participating with them in sports and 
festivals. The creation of this youth league 
has affected their panchayat which is slowly 
losing ground. 
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Over and above maintaining law and 
order and preventing and detecting crime, 
the police have worked there with a 
missionary spirit. In the early hours of 
morning, they used to visit every Chharas hut 
but for the purpose of imparting to them 
a sense of cleanliness and proper arrange- 
ment of their household articles and 
utensils. Chharas females and males who 
in the past were raising a huge cry on seeing 
the Police in their colony and were assaulting 
them, celebrate today with joy all the national 
festivals in company with the Police. 
Fifteenth August and Republic Day are to 
them now more than Divali and Holi 
Festivals. Their decorations, sports and 
labour camps are indeed a pleasure to watch. 


Their standard of morality is yet very low. 
Some of them yet remain scoundrels. The 
root cause of all this is their poverty. Both 
the Government and social workers are alive 
to this; really praiseworthy efforts have been 
made in this direction as a result of which 


about 350 have been employed as manual 
labourers in P.W.D. works. Some of them 
have started business in grocery, cutlery, 
clothes and grains. Various schemes about 
providing employment to these Chharas have 
been submitted to the Government and till 
they take some form of reality, the question 
of their unemployment and poverty will 
remain unsolved. 

Very recently Government decided to open 
a weaving shed with 29 looms to start with. 
which gave employment to about 40 
Chharas. Besides Government has been kind 
enough to spare 125 acres of waste land for 
starting a joint farming society. Government 
has also granted a loan of Rs. 2,400/- to this 
society which consists of 12 families and has 
thus provided work for about 50 persons. 
Such and other efforts coupled with the 
co-operation of various Government Depart- 
ments like the Police, Home-guards, P.W.D., 
Excise, Publicity, Co-operative Department, 
etc. will solve the problem of unemployment 
of these people. 





REVIEW OF THE SEMINAR ON CASTEISM AND REMOVAL OF 
UNTOUCHABILITY 


S. R. VENKATARAMAN 


In pursuance of the decision of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work held at Lucknow 
in December 1954, a Seminar on Casteism 
and Removal of Untouchability was held at 
Delhi from 26th September to 2nd October, 
1955. Prof. A. R. Wadia who was appointed 
Director of the Seminar, could not attend 
and in his place, Dr. M. N. Srinivas of the 
Baroda University acted as Director. Prof. 
Wadia, however, had prepared a draft 
working paper which served as a background 
for the discussion. Besides, the various State 
Governments had sent a brief report of their 
activities, with special reference to their 


welfare programmes for Harijan, tribal, and 
backward classes. Eminent Sociologists, ° 
Social workers, Economists and thinkers in 
the country like Achary Kaka Kalelker, 
Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve, Mr. P. G. Shah, 
Dr. P. H. Prabhu, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, 
Shri L. M. Srikant, Sri Shankar Saran, 
Prof. P. R. Sen, Swamy Ranganathananda, 
and Mrs. Lakshmi Menon contributed 
valuable papers to the Seminar. This Seminar 
was attended in all by 41 delegates. The 
Union and the State governments had 
deputed their representatives, and there were 
other invitees. 
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Shrimati Hansa Mehta, President of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, in her 
welcome speech said that Casteism with its 
hierarchy of castes and untouchability was 
not consistent with the democratic principles 
and therefore, had no place in the social 
order we wish to build in India today. She 
also stated how “the evils of casteism have 
been manifesting themselves in other forms 
which, if allowed to remain unchecked, 
would threaten the democratic structure of 
the State”. She struck a timely warning 
when she declared that if elections, political 
or civil, are run on caste basis, as most often 
they are, casteism would be strengthened and 
would spell disaster to the country. 


The Seminar was inaugurated by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan. He said that caste spirit was 
corrupting public life in many parts of the 
country, and that even people who changed 
their religion still continued to be the victims 
of the very same caste spirit. 


Dr. M. N. Srinivas, of Baroda University, 
outlined the scope and purpose of the 
seminar: that it would discuss the effects of 
the various aspects of casteism on our national 
life and consider the relation between casteism 
and untouchability in order to find out 
whether the same steps should be adopted 
to tackle both of them. He also pleaded for 
the establishment of a Central Institute of 
Social Services. 

I must here mention that both the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and our Prime 
Minister, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru had sent 
their messages to the Seminar. Dr. Rajen 
Babu said that several factors, economic as 
well as social, contributed to the continuance 
of this state of affairs and there is great need 
for public education on the subject. Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in his message said that 
“Untouchability is only an extreme form of 
casteism. From the removal of untouchability 
it naturally follows that we should also put 


an end to various aspects of casteism which 
have weakened and divided our society for 
a long time. I hope that the Seminar will 
lead to useful suggestions as to how to deal 
with this problem effectively.” 


The business part of the Seminar began on 
the 27th October 1955, when Shri Jag Jivan 
Ram, Minister for Communications, Govern- 
ment of India, traced the growth of casteism 
and made a fervent appeal to all those well- 
wishers of the country as a whole, not to talk 
of caste, and consider people as human beings 
on their own intrinsic merit, and not on the 
basis of caste labels. If everyone followed 
this principle, there would be an end to the 
problem of caste and untouchability. But 
with the best of intentions, this much-desired 
change for the better in their mental atti- 
tudes is bound to take considerable time. Till 
then, he felt that discrimination will con- 
tinue. So in order to attenuate this discrimi- 
nation, safeguards and reservations have been 
provided under the Constitution for all those 
socially, educationally, economically and cul- 
turally backward. 


In the discussion that followed, a number 
of interesting points were raised. Doubts 
were expressed whether separate welfare 
programmes and services for Harijans and 
others were desirable and healthy, as it was 
felt that the exclusive services enjoyed by 
Harijans would lead to segregation and cry- 
stallise the feeling of separateness. It was also 
suggested that highly placed Harijans and 
their children should not be entitled to the 
protection of safeguards and conscession. Poli- 
tical safeguards and reservation of seats for 
Harijans also came in for some discussion, 
specially because no such safeguards were pro- 
vided for other minority groups. 

Acharya Kaka Kalelkar who addressed the 
Seminar stated that the Hindu social struc- 
ture of today was not wholly consistent with 
Hindu philosophy and Metaphysics. Un- 
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fortunately, even the policy of the National 
Government is “uniformly if unwillingly and 
helplessly encouraging caste” said Kakasahib. 
Therefore he urged that the Government 
should pursue a surer, safer and positive and 
active policy towards casteism before it suc- 
ceeded in disintegrating our national soli- 
darity. 

In the course of the discussion it was 
suggested that educational facilities for back- 
ward class pupils should be intensified and 
whenever necessary economic support given 
to families to enable their children to study. 
Some suggested that basic education should 
be adopted as the national system, and 
others said that social education should be 
extended to meet the problems of casteism 
and untouchability. 


The Seminar appointed a sub-committee to 
study the question of training field workers at 
various levels. It was also suggested that an 
orientation course should be given to Govern- 
ment officials working with the backward 
committee. 


Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve, discussing mea- 
sures for eradicating the evils of casteism, 
stated that our endeavours should be to 
secure economic and cultural equality, and 
leave consequences like inter-marriage. The 
gradual disappearance of caste then narrows 
to a natural process. 


She further added that disabilities at 
economic and cultural levels led to disabili- 
ties and intercaste tensions. The lower castes 
must be assured of the fullest protection. 
She stated as her firm conviction that a 
rigorous educational programme alone esta- 
blishes equality of man. 


The lowest castes, being also the lowest 
as regards income and cultural advancements, 
the state must help these people to achieve 
a higher standard of life so that they may 
gradually attain equality with so-called higher 


castes. Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve favoured 
legislation for doing away with social discri- 
mination inherent in the caste system and 
providing adequate help and opportunities 
to backward people for free mixing with 
other people. 


In the discussion that followed, some felt 
that group loyalties being basic to social living 
and social security, it may not be necessary 
to do away with caste, and it would be 
enough if the evil effects of casteism could be 
tackled separately. 


The Seminar felt that it would be desira- 
ble that the whole system of caste was studied 
by a group of educationists and psychologists. 
Swami Ranganathananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission observed that social and religious 
disabilities of caste arise from casteism. There 
is no distinction whatsoever between one 
devotee and another. Untouchability will be 
removed only when we remove inequalities 
—religion does not at all sanction discri- 
mination. 

Then the discussion centred round the idea 
of pollution, which is at the root of inter-caste 
relationship in Hindu society. It was stated 
that social immobility strengthened pollu- 
tion concept. Hence mobility in society will 
help meet this problem. Since the social 
space of man is larger than that of woman, 
it was thought essential, to approach women , 
through a system of general and social edu- 
cation programmes in this respect It was 
also felt that the economic and industrial 
development, modernization of the kitchen 
and the disposal system would greatly help. 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, stated that mere 
economic development cannot do away with 
the problem of casteism. Economic aspects 
relate to the occupational pattern, It is the 
social behaviour which needs radical trans- 
formation, if castes are to be liquidated. 
Casteism would disappear by systematically 
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following healthy group activities on regional 
or interest basis. 


Dr. Pandhari-Nath Prabhu observed that 
casteism, like war is born in the minds of 
men; and it cannot be eradicated by mere 
legislation. The question is really one of 
change of heart, not of professions. He further 
observed that as in physical diseases, so in 
regard to unhealthy attitudes of men, preven- 
tion is better than cure. But in regard to 
unhealthy attitudes of mind curative measures 
never reach as far as they should to the roots 
and the sources of the unhealthy attitudes. 
Hence, the best time in a person’s life to 
acquire the right frame of mind, the right 
set of attitudes is childhood. These can be 
fostered successfully through some system of 
education and with visual aids, among 
children, as has been proved in a series of 
psychological experiments in America. 


Mr. Shankar Saran, discussing the statu- 
tory protection of civil rights of untouch- 
ables and legal steps to offset casteism, de- 
clared that despite the great progress made 
in recent years in the field of legislation, the 
evil still persisted in rural areas. The dictum 
that ‘you cannot legislate against prejudice 
and the axiom that man cannot be made 
moral by legislation’ is too true in the case 
of legislation relating to the removal of dis- 
abilities of Harijans. The surest way to 
eradicate these evils is to educate public 
opinion. / 

The Seminar, after debating the various 
points of view put forward by the delegates, 
formulated the following recommendations: 


1. That caste is all pervasive, that caste 
performs several useful functions for its 
members. Hence, mere propaganda that 
caste in all its manifestations is an evil, will 
not go far in removing it. Therefore till 
the time comes when there are other agencies 
to take over these functions, caste will not 


disappear. 


2. That in our attempt to revive hand- 
crafts in the second five year plan, care 
should be taken not to perpetuate the occu- 
pational aspect of the caste system. This 
could be secured by handicrafts training in- 
stitutions. insisting that students from all 
castes are chosen for each craft. 


3. The Seminar was of the view that 
social legislation of any kind to be effective, 
must be preceded by effective propaganda 
and education of the public. 


4. Text Books for primary and middle 
school children must be thoroughly scruti- 
nized to see that they do not contain pro- 
paganda, direct or indirect, in favour of 
caste. 


5. The lives of untouchable and other 
Harijan saints must be made familiar to 
young children, in order to eradicate caste 
feelings from their minds. 


6. In planning new towns and villages, 
in building new housing estates, care should 
be taken to ensure that segregation is not 
perpetuated and in building houses for Hari- 
jans steps should be taken to see that they 
are not concentrated in a single area. 


7. That no hostel should be called Harijan 
hostel or after any caste name. All hostels, 
both government run and privately run, 
must be called Sarvajanik hostels. 


8. That in providing adequate facilities 
to Harijans in an increasing measure, steps 
should be taken to ensure that such schools 
do not perpetuate the evils of segregation. 


9. To free children from caste prejudices, 
mixed camps for primary school going 
children from different castes should be 
arranged for a week and they should become 
the regular features of school life. 


10. Enlightened caste Hindus should be 
requested to give short holidays in their 
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homes to Harijan boys and girls and this 
must be done under the auspices of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. 


11. To attenuate the heightened caste 
consciousness, which is a feature of our social 
life today, 2nd October, may be declared a 
Fraternity Day and programmes designed to 
make the different castes come together in 
a brotherly spirit be organised as a part of 
the day’s programme. 

12. That in all programmes designed to 
promote Harijan welfare, Harijans should be 
associated. 

13. Scavenger free lavatories be built 
wherever new housing estates are under- 
taken. 


To liquidate caste domination, in Pan- 
chayats, suitable steps should be devised to 
secure representation on them to non-repre- 
sented groups. 

As concessions given to Harijans, back- 
ward classes, and tribes tends to create a class 


consciousness among them, every attempt 
should be made to raise them to the level 
of the average citizen and emancipate them 
from their group, class or tribal conscious- 
ness at the earliest possible time. The Semi- 
nar was in principle opposed to special con- 
cessions and privileges in a democracy, where 
all sections of the population are considered 
equal and the present concessions should 
automatically cease after a certain time. As 
caste names tend to perpetuate caste consci- 
ousness, it was suggested that the column for 
castes in governmental and quasi-govern- 
mental records should be dropped except for 
members of scheduled castes, tribes and other 
backward classes. The Seminar was also of 
the view that individuals also should drop 
their caste names. The Seminar felt that there 
was a neglect of social sciences in the country 
and suggested the creation of a National 
Institute of Social Sciences which may 
among other things, undertake a sociographic 
survey of all major castes and other groups. 





Section III 


REPORT OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman: Shri B. Gopala Reddi, 

Chief Minister, Andhra State. 
Secretary : Shri Ram Belwadi, Superinten- 
dent, Worli Beggars’ Home for 
Males. 
Miss Leela Mathew, 
Kannad, Aurangabad. 


Section III on “Welfare of Tribals and 
Other Backward Classes” commenced its 
deliberations on the 28th December, 1955 
at 2-30 p.m. with Shri B. Gopala Reddi in 
the chair. 


In the absence of Shri Gopi Chand, 
Harijan Welfare Officer, U.P., his paper on 
“Welfare of Socially Handicapped Tribes” 


Recorder : 


was presented by Kumari Z. Khan. Shri Gopi 
Chand traced the history of the Ex-Criminal 
Tribes in Uttar Pradesh, with all statistical ‘ 
data. He also described the attempts made 
by the State Government to solve this 
problem by passing suitable legislation, such 
as, the U.P. Removal of Social Disability 
Act, after the repeal of the old Criminal 
Tribes Act. He stated that about 75 families 
consisting of 400 persons of Government 
Unayan Basti, Aryanagar, Lucknow, etc. 
had been settled on cultivable land in Kheri 
District. Each family was given 8 acres of 
land, 1 pair of bullocks and agricultural 
implements, a “Pucca” house, and mainte- 
nance allowance for 6 months. He expressed 
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regret at the absence of voluntary and sta- 
tutory resources in the State for the welfare 
of these Tribes, except from the State 
Budget. He also pointed out the great diffi- 
culties experienced in acquiring cultivable 
lands and sufficient funds to run the schemes 
for their rehabilitation. 


Delegates participated in the discussion 
that followed. Many of them gave their ex- 
periences in handling this complicated 
problem. To mention a few, Shri Shrikant, 
Commissioner for Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes and Other Backward 
Classes, Government of India, mentioned his 
experience in rehabilitating these Tribes. 
Some of the Forest Officers also, detailing 
their experiences, said that the Tribes 
destroyed the forest by their methods of 
shifting cultivation. They had to be settled 
on a permanent basis but they experienced 
difficulties in doing so. Shri Shrikant des- 
cribed some of the experiments made in 
Assam and Hyderabad in resettling the 
Tribes. 


Shri K. A. Gafoor, Director, Department of 
Social Services, Hyderabad, endorsed the view 
of Shri Shrikant and said that the Hyderabad 
Government had succeeded to some extent in 
achieving this goal. Some of the workers 
stated that as the conditions of Tribes in 
different States differed, measures adopted 
in settling these Tribes should be related to 
the local conditions. Finally, the speakers 
supported the view of undertaking these 
experiments. 


Shri Shrikant and others stressed the need 
for starting shifting cultivation on a regular 
and planned basis. The fear was expressed, 
however, that greater expenditure would have 
to be incurred on these schemes. But they 
felt that such schemes were worth trying even 
though they were expensive in the initial 
stages, as they would yield good results at a 
later stage 


Many of the speakers stressed the need for 
starting hostels for boys and girls at an im- 
pressionable age from the denotified commu- 
nities (Ex-Criminal Tribes) with a view to 
weaning them away from their parents and 
bringing them up in proper and normal 
atmosphere. 


The delegates felt the need for trained 
workers in executing the schemes. They, 
therefore, suggested that there should be an 
institute which could undertake surveys and 
the training of field workers. 


The Second Day’s deliberations com- 
menced at 9 a.m. on 29-12-1955 with Shri 
Gopala Reddi in the Chair. 


Shri S. R. Venkataraman (Madras) read 
a paper on the recommendations of the 
Seminar on Casteism and Removal of 
Untouchability and reviewed the deliberations 
of the Seminar held at New Delhi. He 
brought out the salient features of the 
papers submitted by eminent social workers, 
economists, educationists, psychologists and 
others who attended the Seminar. Mr. 
Babubhai Vaidya also reported on the recom- 
mendations of the Seminar. 


In the discussion which followed, the 
following points were considered :— 


Continuation of the reservation and con- 
cession for the Scheduled Castes and Other 
Backward Classes after 1960. Shri Madiah, 
M.L.A. from Mysore, pleaded vehemently for 
the retention and continuation of separate 
schools for Harijans as he felt it might take 
some time for the Backward Classes to reach 
the standard of other Caste Hindus. Miss 
Hersey felt, from her experience in the U.S.A. 
that the schools would no longer remain 
segregated if the mobility of population was 
encouraged. Shri Shrikant and other members 
advocated that the segregated schools could 
be discontinued after 1960. They felt that 
by retaining and continuing separate schools, 
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we would ony help to perpetuate casteism 
in India. Smt. M. Naidu, however, took the 
view that caste appellations should be con- 
tinued as she felt that most of the members 
of the Backward Classes were ashamed of 
their castes and that this feeling should be 
removed. She stressed that they should be 
made to feel proud of their caste. She, 
however, agreed that untouchability should 
be removed, She said untouchability is a 
curse and not a caste. Therefore, she strongly 
advocated that people should be made to 
feel proud of their caste so that they could 
remember the duty they owed to the wider 
community which had yet to overcome the 
present backwardness. This could be achieved 
only if the caste appellations were continued. 

Shri Gopala Reddi, the Chairman, said 
that expenditure on Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Classes in Madras and Andhra 
had increased from Rs. 36 lakhs in 1947 to 
Rs. 160 lakhs in 1955. He, therefore, 
advocated intercaste marriages which would 
iron out the present bitter feelings between 
the Caste Hindus and the Backward Classes. 
He also felt that some concession’ to their 
courage and modern outlook should be given 
to newly married couple. 
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The delegates pleaded strongly for “Sah 
Bhojan” in the Harijan localities with the 
Caste Hindus. They also expressed the 
urgency of implementing the recommen- 
dations made by the Seminar on Casteism 
and Removal of Untouchability. Some of the 
programmes suggested by the Seminar 
included the need for the sociographic survey 
of all castes as a basis for the formulation of 
programmes for the uplift of the Backward 
Classes. Similarly, propaganda should be 
undertaken for the removal of untouchability 
through educational institutions, text books, 
etc. Primary and secondary school text-books 
should be revised with a view to removing 
the discrimination, if any, made in these 
books against scheduled castes and backward 
classes. The delegates felt that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to train workers to implement 
the programmes outlined in the Seminar held 
at Delhi. The members also expressed the 
need for organising similar Seminars imme- 
diately after the Report of the Backward 
Classes Committee is published by the 
Government of India so as to focus the 
attention of the public on the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. 





SECTION III 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Subject—(a) Welfare of socially handicapped 
tribes. 


1. Recommends that the colonisation of 
Tribals who are habituated to shifting 
cultivation wherever possible on cul- 
tivable waste lands. 


2. Recommended that the pilot project 
of planned shifting cultivation which 


is undertaken in the Garo Hills of 
Assam may be tried in areas where the 
Tribals refuse to move out. 

3. Recommended that hostels be started 
for boys and girls of denotified com- 
munities at an impressionable age with 
a view to weaning away the children 
from their parents and bringing them 
up in proper and norma! atmosphere. 
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Subject—(b) Seminar on Casteism and 
Removal of Untouchability. 


4. 


Recommended that the recommenda- 
tions of the Seminar on Casteism and 
Removal of Untouchability held at 
New Delhi in 1955 be accepted and 
that Inter-Caste marriages be en- 
couraged. 


Recommended that as soon as the 
Report of the Backward Class Com- 
mission is published by the Govern- 
ment, a Seminar on the lines of the 
recent Seminar on Casteism and 
Removal of Untouchability held at 
New Delhi, be organised by the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, to focus 
the attention of the public to the re- 
commendations of the Commission. 


That caste is all pervasive, and 
performs several useful functions for 
its members. Hence, mere propa- 
ganda that caste in all its manifesta- 
tions is an evil, will not go far in 
removing it. Therefore till the time 
comes when there are other agencies 
to take over these functions, caste 
will not disappear. 


That in our attempt to revive handi- 
crafts in the second five year plan, 
care should be taken not to perpe- 
tuate the occupation aspect of the 
caste system. This could be secured 
by handicrafts training institutions 
insisting that students from all castes 
are chosen for each craft. 


The Seminar was of the view that 
social legislation of any kind to be 
effective, must be preceded by effec- 
tive propaganda and education of the 
public. 


Text-books for primary and middle 
school children must be thoroughly 
scrutinised to see that they do not 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


contain propaganda, direct or indirect, 
in favour of caste. 


The lives of untouchable and other 
Harijan saints must be made familiar 
to young children in order to eradicate 
caste feelings from their minds. 


In planning new towns and villages, 
in building new housing estates, care 
should be taken to ensure that 
segregation is not perpetuated and in 
building the houses for Harijans steps 
should be taken to see that they are 
not concentrated in a single area. 


That no hostel should be called 
Harijan Hostel or after any caste 
name. All hostels, both Government 
run and privately run, must be called 
Sarvajanik hostels. 


In such hostels students from other 
castes should be encouraged to join 
by giving stipends to the latter. Finally 
Harijans should be encouraged to join 
the existing general Hostels. 

That in providing adequate facilities 
to Harijans in an increasing measure, 
steps should be taken to ensure that 
such schools do not perpetuate the 
evils of segregation. 


To free children from caste prejudices, 
mixed camps for primary school going 
children from different castes should 
be arranged for a week and they 
should become the regular features of 
school life. 


Enlightened caste Hindus should be 
requested to give short holidays in 
their homes to Harijan boys and 
girls and this must be done under 
the auspices of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. 


To attenuate the heightened Caste 
consciousness, which is a feature of 
our social life today, 2nd October 
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may be declared as a Fraternity Day 
and programmes designed to make the 
different castes come together in a 
brotherly or sisterly spirit be organised 
as a part of the day’s programme. 
That in all programmes designed to 
promote Harijan Welfare, Harijans 
should be associated, 


Scavenger free lavatories be built 
wherever new housing estates are 
undertaken, 


It should be one of the duties of the 
village level worker to educate 
Harijans as to their rights and the 
Caste Hindus as to their responsibi- 
lities. 

In this connection, special measures 
may be taken to educate the lower 
officials regarding the meaning and 
implications of the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act and their responsibi- 
lities in that connection. But the 
Seminar is convinced that in the long 
run only education and the economic 
advancement of the Harijans can 
make the rights given to them a reality. 
The Seminar was in principle opposed 
to special concessions and privileges 
in a democracy where all sections of 
the population are considered equal. 
As caste names tend to perpetuate 
caste consciousness, it was suggested 
that the column for castes in 


governmental records should be 
dropped except for members of Sche- 
duled Castes, Tribes and other Back- 
ward Classes. The Seminar felt that 
there was a neglect of social science 
in the country and suggested the 
creation of a National Institute of 
Social Services which may among 
other things undertake a sociographic 
survey of all major castes and other 


groups. 


In order to fight caste and casteism 
in the minds of children, a study of 
the methods by which caste prejudices 
are instilled into young minds in the 
home, in the neighbourhood and the 
school should be undertaken. Dr. P. 
H. Prabhu of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences has been asked to 
submit a scheme of research, for the 
above mentioned study, as well as 
another scheme of research into 
Harijan attitudes towards caste 
Hindus. 


The Seminar has also made recom- 
mendations for the training of Welfare 
workers, summer camps and for the 
consideration of the activities of the 
various departments of government 
undertaking social Welfare work 
among Harijans, Scheduled Tribes 


and the Backward Classes in rural 


areas, 
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REPORT OF 


THE PANEL ON MENTAL HYGIENE AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Chairman: Dr. M. V. Govindaswamy 
Members of 
Panel : 1. Dr. (Miss) M. Talbot 
2. Dr. K. R. Masani 
3. Dr. J. C. Marfatia 
4. Miss O. Swoboda 
Secretary: Smt. I. Renu 
Recorder : Kumari B. M. Batliwala 


The Panel on Mental Hygiene and Social 
Work held three meetings with Dr. Govinda- 
swamy in the Chair. 


Dr. Govindaswamy after introducing the 
speakers opened the discussion. He stressed 
the importance of the Social Worker in reha- 
bilitating the mentally ill and in promoting 
mental health. He said that modern 
methods of treatment reduced the duration 
of illness and provided comfort to the patient, 
but recovery itself depended to a large extent 
upon the patient himself. He emphasised 
the part played by the mentally ill in their 
own recovery. He also stressed the extent 
and manner in which the community and the 
environment helped in the patient’s cure and 
rehabilitation. 


Dr. K. R. Masani, Director of the Indian 
Institute of Mental Health and Human 
Relation, discussed the numerous applica- 
tions of Mental Health work in schools and 
colleges. Then he described the mental health 
survey of 1,500 College students and 1,000 
Secondary School students by a group per- 
sonality test, in order to detect those found 
to suffer from personality disturbances and 
neurotic reactions or from early insanity, 
so that appropriate psychiatric guidance or 
treatment could be given to them at an 
early stage and prevent the occurrence of 
more serious disturbances. 


Miss O. Swoboda, Director of Mental 
Health Clinic, Baroda, spoke of the impor- 
tance of Psychiatric Social Worker in Mental 
Hygiene Services. She said that the Psy- 
chiatric Social Worker had three major roles 
to play, namely, that of educating the 
members of the community by interpreting 
to them concepts of Mental Health and 
Mental illness, through treatment both 
supportive and direct; and by follow up 
of cases. 


She said that Psychiatric Social Worker 
must have a knowledge of social values of 
the community in which he works. He must 
also have the basic social work training plus 
a knowledge of the interviewing techniques 
by which the patient can express his diffi- 
culties and then rebuild a healthier attitude 
towards himself and others. 


She strongly felt that, in the training of 
Psychiatric Social Worker, practical experi- 
ence should not only be in child and adult 
clinics but also in mental hospitals under the 
supervision of a staff member of the School 
of Social work. 


Dr. Marfatia, the Honorary Psychiatrist of 
J. J. Hospital, Bombay, pointed out that very 
little attention was paid to the problem of 
mental health in the First Five-Year Plan. 
Only the apparently serious mental illnesses 
had received attention, while the preventive 
aspect had been overlooked. He spoke on 
the laymen’s concept of insanity and mental 
illness and pointed out how there were many 
more mentally ill people in the world than 
it is apparent. He then reviewed the existing 
mental health services and made suggestions 
for the improvement and extension of such 
services. He stressed the importance of 
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understanding the industrial workers from 
the mental health angle. 

Dr. Miss Talbot, visiting Full Bright 
Lecturer at the Secondary Training College 
for Teachers and the Indian Institute for 
Mental Health and Human Relations, 
Bombay, run by the Indian Council for 
Mental Hygiene, spoke on Mental Health 
and Education. She said that mental health 
programme in a school is four-fold. The first 
and by far the most important factor in the 
promotion of healthy integrated personality 
is the classroom teacher. Secondly, teachers 
with the new awareness of individual 
differences recognised those pupils who 
needed individual guidance or counselling. 
Such help could be given by a teacher trained 
in guidance and relieved from class room 
duty for certain periods. Thirdly, children 


who were beyond the scope of the guidance 
counsellor could be handled by a Social 
Worker trained in psychiatric Social Work 
and education. Fourthly, specialists in clinical 
psychology and psychiatry could be called 
upon to diagnose and treat the more seriously 
disturbed pupils. 


During the second session, discussion 
centred round the questions which came from 
the audience. The emphasis of the discussion 
was on the incidence of mental illness in 
urban and rural patterns of Society and the 
mental health measures needed to prevent 
mental illness. 


In the light of the above remarks made by 
the members of the Panel and the discussions 
that followed the accompanying recommen- 
dations were made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
PANEL ON 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SOCIAL WELFARE. 


I. Recommendations of Mental. Health 
measures in the field of Medicine. 


(1) Inclusion of Mental Hygiene and 
Psychiatry in teaching of Medical 
Students and the integration of 
Psychiatry with other medical teaching. 
Vocational selection of Medical 
students and Psychiatric and Psycho- 
logical treatment or Counselling for 
them. 


(2 


— 


(3) Employment of Medical and Psychia- 
tric Social Workers with adequate field 
training in general and Medical 
Hospitals and Psychiatric Clinics. 

(4) Establishment of Psychiatric depart- 
ments or units in general hospitals and 
of Child guidance clinics. 


(5) Refresher courses in “Psycho-Somatic 
Medicine”, “Mental Hygiene” and 
“Psychiatry in every day practice” for 


general practioners and for various 
specialists. 

(6) The promotion of Professional training 
of Psychiatrists, Clinical Psychologists, 
Psychiatric Social Workers, Psycho- 
analysts, Psychiatric Nurses and cul- 
tural and social anthropologists. 


(7) The establishment of independent 
Psychiatric Institutes such as Psychia- 
tric and Mental Hygiene Out-Patient 
Clinics for adults and Child guidance 
clinics and habit clinics for the pre- 
vention and early treatment of mental 
and nervous disorders. 


The establishment of Mental Institutes 
with multi-disciplined teams in diffe- 
rent regions of India to carry out pilot 
projects on surveys and research into 
causation and treatment for various 
psychiatric disorders. 
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II. Recommendations of Mental Health 
Measures in the field of Public Health. 


(1) Orientation in Mental Health to 
Public Health Officers, Public Health 
Nurses, Health visitors and extension 
and community workers in the prin- 
ciples of Mental Health for their 
work in rural and urban areas. Instruc- 
tion in Mental Health Hygiene of 
infancy and childhood to Medical 
Officers in maternity and child welfare 
clinics. 

(2) Instructions in basic principles of 
Child up-bringing to expectant and 
recently delivered mothers. 


(3) Psychiatric treatment of women 
suffering from Psychosis and Psycho- 
neurosis associated with pregnancy and 
child birth and Psychiatric and Psycho- 
logical counselling to mothers showing 
more minor mal-adjustments con- 
nected with child bearing. 


Inclusion in health museums and in 
the work of Health Leagues of Public 
Education in Mental Hygiene through 
appropriate audio-visual aids. 


rs 


(5) Orientation in Mental Health of the 
trainers of Public Health Officers, 
Public Health Nurses, Health Visitors 
and extension and community workers. 


(6) That pilot projects involving use of 
mobile vans in which Mental Health 
Personnel periodically visiting rural 
areas in order to: 


(a) offer clinical service for Psychia- 

(b) carry out on the spot training of 
public health Nurses, Public 
Health Doctors, Health Visitors, 
Nurses, community and extension 
workers. 
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(c) convey right concepts on Mental 
Health and to carry out Public 
Education in Mental Health. 


(7) The provision of adequate Mental 
Health services in Health Centres 
already established. 


III. Recommendations of Mental Health 


Measures in the Field of General Education. 


(1) Discussion Seminars on Mental Health 
for those in charge of policy-framing 
in education. 


(2) Seminars for Head Masters on the 
subject of Mental Health in education. 


(3) Inclusion of courses on “Mental 
Hygiene”, in “Dynamics of human 
adjustments”, “Roots of Personality” 
and “causation and treatment of 
children’s behaviour problems”. 


Practical experience in diagnosing and 
treating behaviour problems by atten- 
dance at child guidance clinics. 


(4) Refresher course for teachers on 
“Mental Health in Education”. 


(5) Vocational selection of student 
teachers, Psychiatric or counselling for 
those showing emotional disturbances. 


(6) Adequate salary and sense of security 
for teachers in employment. 

(7) The training and employment of pro- 
fessional social workers as school social 
workers or visiting teachers and 
adequately trained teachers as School 
Counsellors. 

(8) The availability of child guidance 
service for primary and secondary 
school children or appointment of a 
part-time Psychiatrist and/or Clinical 
Psychologist for a School or group of 
Schools. 


(9) The establishment of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 
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Mental Health Surveys of School 
Children and College students for the 
detection of early signs of emotional 
disturbances, 

THE PANEL RECOMMENDED 
THAT A COMMITTEE BE AP- 
POINTED BY THE INDIAN CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK TO 
WORK OUT DETAILS OF THE 


ABOVE RECOMMENDATIONS, 
ON THE APPLICATION OF 
MENTAL HYGIENE MEASURES 
IN THE FIELDS OF MEDICINE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE OTHER 
ALLIED FIELDS AND SUBMIT A 
REPORT TO THE INDIAN CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 




















DR. JIVRAJ N. MEHTA’S ADDRESS 


TO THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON “THE MODEL OF A DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE AT STATE LEVEL” 


The promotion of social welfare is an 
accepted objective of all modern States. The 
differences in ideology reflected in the diver- 
sity of economic and political structures re- 
late only to the means by which social welfare 
is sought to be attained. In its broadest 
aspects, therefore, Social welfare is the raison 
detre of the modern State and it will be no 
exaggeration to say that the quality or the 
worth of the State can be ultimately judged 
by the extent to which it succeeds in pro- 
moting the welfare of its citizens. 


If we trace the origin and development of 
the functions of the State, we find that for a 
long time it was mainly pre-occupied with 
problems of external aggression or defence 
and maintenance of law and order within 
its boundaries. This was perhaps inevitable 
so long as certain elementary conditions of 
civilised existence had not been firmly esta- 
blished. Later, the State has had to pass 
through other phases of development, to 
secure certain basic freedoms like freedom of 
religion, thought and expression. More re- 
cently it has been occupied with creating 
conditions for the attainment of political 
and economic freedom. All these activities 
may be regarded as historically necessary and 
fundamental to the promotion of social 
welfare. The sense in which the term 
“Social Welfare” is now used by us is general- 
ly more restricted and refers to that branch 
of activity which administers directly to the 
relief, rehabilitation and development of 
certain sections or aspects of society which 
happen to stand in special need of such 
attention. The alleviation of human suffer- 
ing, the rendering of timely assistance to 
victims of misfortune or mal-adjustment and 
the protection of weaker members of society 
are the special concern of Social Welfare. 


With the attainment of political freedom 
and the adoption of a programme of planned 
economic development in this country, we 
have reached a stage where the problems of 
social welfare deserve special study. So long 
as we were subject to foreign rule and did 
not have the necessary political power to 
shape our destinies, it was impossible for us 
to use the instruments of the State to further 
the cause of Social Welfare to any significant 
extent. Social work was, therefore, left almost 
entirely to the self-sacrifice and munificence 
of a few. And yet thanks to our traditions, 
the record of private social service in India 
is by no means unimpressive. Important 
contributions have been made in various 
fields by voluntary agencies and organisations 
which owe their inspiration to a steady 
stream of social workers dating back to the 
days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. A great 
fillip was given to social work under the dyna- 
mic leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. With 
the growth of political consciousness in this 
country the movement for social reform 
gathered momentum and during the last 10 
or 15 years, since the popular Ministries first 
took office, important beginnings have been 
made to promote social services in general; 
and several steps have been taken to liberalise 
assistance by the State for social welfare work 
done by voluntary agencies. 


But looking to the size and variety of our 
social problems, it is now essential that the 
State should play an increasingly positive 
role in the promotion of Social Welfare. 
It is true that ours is a poor country and that 
for a long time vigorous and sustained efforts 
will be necessary on the part of the State 
to increase the national production of wealth 
so as to raise the general standards of living. 
The State has also to build up basic social 
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services like Education and Health. The 
pre-occupation of the State with the improve- 
ment of general economic and social con- 
ditions is, therefore, a foregone conclusion. 
But, for this very reason, it is also necessary 
for it to devote special attention to the study 
of social welfare. This is so not only because 
the ultimate aim of a higher standard of 
living or the provision of social services 
itself is to promote welfare but because social 
welfare is an integral part of the process 
of economic and social development itself. 
The promotion of social welfare can be an 
important aid to development. In fact, the 
concept of planning itself implies that unless 
there is co-ordinated development on all 
fronts progress may not be rapid and orderly 
as is desired. It is for these reasons that 
in the First Five-Year Plan as well as in the 
Draft of the Second Five-Year Plan which 
is under consideration, social services in 
general have been given an important place 
and Social Welfare is receiving growing 
recognition. 

The tempo of activity both in the States 


and at the Centre has increased considerably 


during the last few years and there are many 
activities intimately connected with social 
welfare work which are being fostered by 
Government directly or through assistance to 
voluntary agencies. Among these mention 
may be made of the programme of Backward 
Class Welfare, especially the welfare of the 
Scheduled Tribes and of the Tribal people, 
the relief and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons, the programmes of Adult and Social 
Education, the care of destitute women and 
the juvenile delinquents, education and care 
of the handicapped, promotion of youth 
welfare, etc. The recent developments which 
have a special significance for the promotion 
of Social Welfare are the programme of 
Community Development and National 
Extension Service and the establishment of 
the Central Social Welfare Board. In the 


Programme of Community Development 
which was launched in this country in 
October, 1952, and the National Extension 
Service several items of social welfare work 
have been included though the emphasis of 
these schemes is primarily on the economic 
development of rural areas. As the entire 
country is to be covered by the National 
Extension Service in the Second Plan period, 
the scope for social welfare offered by this 
scheme will be very wide. About half of 
the country is to be covered with Community 
Development Blocks and the intensive deve- 
lopment of these areas will give a great 
fillip to social work. The Central Social 
Welfare Board and the State Welfare Boards 
are doing valuable work mainly in two 
directions: 


(i) granting financial assistance to 
voluntary agencies engaged in 
various kinds of welfare work and 
establishing Social Welfare Exten- 
sion Projects in rural areas. The 
Board has also done some spade 
work in the collection and co- 
ordination of data regarding the 
main problems of social work. 

As the range and intensity of social work 
increases, the problems of co-ordination and 
orderly development assume a new impor- 
tance. There is at present not much of 
co-ordination of the various social activities 


(ii 


— 


undertaken by State Governments and the F 


Centre, either at the executive or at the 
administrative level. Various aspects are 
being dealt with in different Departments 
by officials who whilst attending to their 
own duties, only incidentally attend to certain 
welfare aspects. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that except in States like U.P. where 
a Deptt. of Social Welfare has been recently 
established, there would normally be about 
half a dozen Deptts. dealing with different 
aspects of Social Welfare. The Education 
Deptt., the Home Deptt., the Legal Deptt., 
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the Backward Class Deptt., the Rehabilita- 
tion Deptt., and the Labour Deptt. and the 
Development Deptt. have all generally some- 
thing or the other to do with some aspects 
of Social Welfare. This is a reflection of 
the incidental manner in which the welfare 
aspects of the different activities have arisen 
largely as a by-product of other problems. 
The consolidation of these fragmented parts 
is now necessary in order to make for a 
comprehensive and co-ordinated approach to 
the development of Social Welfare. This 
requires the establishment by the Centre and 
by each State Government of a Deptt. or 
Ministry of Social Welfare. 


The need for such a Deptt. has been felt 
for quite some time and grows with every 
increase in the volume of State activity. 
In the absence of a single Deptt. the social 
welfare measures undertaken by the State 
remain unco-ordinated and do not form part 
of a unified programme. Even specific 
measures do not receive the benefit of that 
expert handling which would be available 
if all experience of dealing with different 
aspects of social welfare were pooled 
together. There is also no close liaison 
between Government and the voluntary social 
agencies, though some aspects of their work 
may be recognised by different Deptts. A 
single Deptt. in charge of Social Welfare 
can, on the other hand, draw upon the 
varied experiences of all social workers 
irrespective of the different fields in wHich 
they may have specialised. Such a Deptt. 
will also be in a position to co-ordinate the 
various aspects of social welfare and super- 
vise and assist voluntary agencies working in 
different fields. Such supervision and assist- 
ance can then be thorough as they could 
be entrusted to officers whose qualifications 
and training equip them for the proper dis- 
charge of full-time duties. It is sometimes 
urged that the volume of Social Welfare 
Work in particular fields is not enough to 
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occupy the full-time service of a specially 
trained staff. This is so largely because the 
scope for social work has not been fully 
studied or realised. The appointment of 
whole time staff will itself be an important 
step towards organising the necessary 
initiative and drive to extend the scope of 
work and to prepare concrete schemes likely 
to assist in the solution of social welfare 
problems. A development like this will be 
able to ensure that no aspect of Social 
Welfare is being neglected and that there 
is all-round progress. The lines of progress 
can be periodically reviewed by the Deptt. 
with the help of Advisory bodies, for example, 
for assisting voluntary agencies it is necessary 
to set down certain standards, to pool certain 
basic information, to collect certain data, if 
necessary, by surveys and special investiga- 
tions, to organise certain types of training 
and in some cases to arrange for a certain 
amount of social research all of which can 
best be done if the control of social welfare 
is in the hands of a single Department. 


These considerations which underlie the 
creation of a Department of Social Welfare 
at the State level are equally applicable to 
the Centre where the need for executive 
action may be less but the urgency of 
administrative and legislative co-ordination 
is greater. Social work is no longer a series 
of individual acts of charity. It has to be 
initiated, organised and __institutionalised 
along lines which conform to the latest 
developments in the principles of social 
work and practices in different parts of the 
world. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
a Union Ministry of Social Welfare is created 
to co-ordinate legislation and supervise admi- 
nistrative practices in social work. While 
the State Departments of social welfare will 
be mainly concerned with the administrative 
aspects of social work from day to day, the 
Central Ministry will endeavour to shape 
policies on uniform lines. It would keep in 
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touch with the trends outside, pool the 
experiences of the various States and make 
them available for comparative study, 
initiate necessary legislation and establish 
co-ordinating machinery for different types 
of social work on functional or regional lines. 
The Union Ministry would also assist in 
providing facilities for higher training and 
research in social problems. Though the 
principal functions of the Union Ministry 
will relate to co-ordination, it will be expected 
to give a lead in the formation of policies 
and will especially hold itself responsible 
for certain lines of development, e.g., deve- 
lopment of Backward Areas or Tribes, which 
may not, for one reason or the other, be 
receiving adequate notice at the hands of the 
States. It will be in a position to do this 
because it can survey the progress of social 
welfare work throughout the country. It 
can also be the Co-ordinating and consul- 
tative Department at the Centre in so far 
as the activities of other Ministries are con- 
cerned. The lead given by it will largely 
determine the pace and quality of social work 
to be included in the programmes of our 
future National Plans. 


I should now like to indicate the lines 
along which, in my opinion, Departments of 
Social Welfare should be organised. Questions 
naturally arise as to the scope of the 
Department, its administrative set up, field 
staff and requirements and finance. I shall 
now briefly refer to these points. First, as 
to the scope; The Dapartment of Social 
Welfare in each State should take over all 
welfare activities at present handled in 
different Departments except those which 
are primarily not welfare but in which 
welfare plays only an incidental part. The 
following subjects can be conveniently taken 
over by the Department:— 


I. REHABILITATION OF: 


(i) Beggars; 
(ii) The Deaf and Dumb; 


(iii) The Blind; 

(iv) The Physically Handicapped, in- 
cluding the Blind and the Deaf and 
Dumb; 

(v) The Mentally affected; 

(vi) Persons suffering from Leprosy; 

(vii) Drink and Drug Addicts; 

(viii) Victims of flood, fire, famine, etc. 

(Emergency Relief). 
II. TRIBAL AND BACKWARD CLASS 
WELFARE: 
(i) Welfare of Backward Classes; 
(ii) Welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 


III. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES: 
(i) Urban Community Welfare Centres; 
(ii) Labour Welfare; 
(iii) Youth Welfare; 
(iv) Women and Children Welfare 
Services; 
(v) Family Planning; 
(vi) Recreation and Leisure time acti- 
vities. 
IV. SOCIAL DEFENCE SERVICES: 
(i) Juvenile Crime; 
(ii) Social work done in Juvenile Jails 
and convict Settlements; 
(iii) Rehabilitation of Victims of Traffic 
in Women and Children. 


Vv. AID TO VOLUNTARY AGEN- 
CIES: 
Grants to Voluntary Social Welfare 
Agencies, 
VI. GENERAL SERVICES: 
(i) Co-ordination of social work; 
(ii) Social Research; 
(iii) National and International liaison 
in social work; 
(iv) Social Legislation; 
(v) Setting standards in social work; 
(vi) Training for social work; 
(vii) Planning for social work; 
(viii) Legal Aid; 
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(ix) Religious and Charitable Endow- 
ments; 

(x) Social Hygiene; 

(xi) Immoral Traffic. 


VII. SOCIAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMMES. 


Social Assistance Programmes (cash, relief 
to the Aged, dependent children, destitutes, 
etc.) 


In some of the subjects mentioned above 
there will be certain aspects other than welfare 
which may also have to be borne in mind. 
For that purpose, it will be necessary for the 
Social Welfare Department while administer- 
ing them to consult the other Departments 
concerned. The Social Welfare Department 
will thus be in administrative control of 
these subjects as they are related primarily 
to welfare and yet the other aspects though 
subsidiary will not be neglected. In the 
modern Welfare State, there will be a number 
of activities in several Departments which 
will have some welfare aspect. It is not 
suggested that all these subjects must be 
brought under the control of the Social 
Welfare Department. Such other activities 
should continue to be carried on in their 
main Departments. Thus, where an activity 
is primarily developmental e.g. Community 
Projects or National Extension Service, or 
is related to maintenance of law and order, 
or educational, e.g. Basic or Social Educa- 
tion but it has also a welfare aspect which 
is incidental, such a subject should remain 
in charge of the main administrative Depart- 
ment concerned, but the Social Welfare 
Department should be consulted on welfare 
aspects. The grouping suggested by me is 
on these lines and will, in my opinion, make 
for’ maximum co-ordination and will provide 
the necessary agency for undertaking the 
development ,of social welfare on desired 
lines. 


The creation of a separate Social Welfare 
Department need not raise any large financial 
problems other than those that will be in- 
evitable in a modern growing society. What 
is desired is primarily a re-arrangement and 
a co-ordination with a view to preparing the 
ground for further development in future. 
There is no doubt that the State Governments 
in India will be associating themselves more 
and more closely with social welfare acti- 
vities and that a greater proportion of our 
resources will have to be devoted to the 
task of social welfare, but the extent to 
which resources can be spared for this 
purpose will be a matter of social planning. 
The object of creating a Department of 
Social Welfare at the State level is to provide 
the basic administrative machinery for that 
purpose. The very fact that our resources 
are limited would suggest that maximum use 
hould be made of these by proper adminis- 
trative arrangements. In fact, to begin with, 
the Department of Social Welfare will 
necessarily be small and it would be best to 
combine the executive and administrative 
functions in a single officer who would thus 
be in touch with the field work and also 
have the necessary Secretarial status to push 
through these policies in the initial period. 
An officer of the status of a Secretary or a 
Joint Secretary should be in charge of the 
Department of Social Welfare. He should also 
function as the Director of Social Welfare. 
At the Secretariat Headquarters, he would 
have a deputy and the necessary staff to 
assist him in the discharge of his duties. The 
nucleus of this staff would be the present 
staff dispersed in different Departments 
suitably strengthened to undertake additional 
functions which may be entrusted to the 
Department. The presence of a strong deputy 
at Headquarters will enable the Officer tc 
tour extensively. When the work increases 
substantially, a separate Directorate of Social 
Welfare can be established at the executive 
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level and the purely Secretarial functions 
entrusted to the Secretary and the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. The Department 
would primarily be an administrative 
Department but will also be consulted by 
other Departments, whenever their activities 
involve the consideration of welfare activities. 
The Deptt. should have a field staff 
consisting of an Officer and his deputy in 
each district. One of these should, as a rule, 
be a Woman Officer. These two Officers 
would, between themselves, be acquainted 
with different aspects of social work in the 
district. The district officers would maintain 
personal contact with the work of voluntary 
agencies and provide such facilities and 
assistance to them as may be necessary. The 
administrative machinery below the district 
level will have to be worked out in the 
light of local requirements depending largely 
on the volume of work in each district. 


I have tried to give an idea of how “a 
department or Social Welfare can be cons- 
tituted, The scheme can be modified or 
varied according to the needs of the Centre 
or of the States. One realises, however, that 
it is not possible to create a department or 
a Ministry of Social Welfare at a moment’s 
notice. Nor is it possible to have it at this 
juncture when the Centre as well as the 
State Governments are almost at the end of 
their five years tenure. One hopes, however, 
that when new ministries are being formed 
after the elections in 1957 it will be possible 
to create a Ministry of Social Welfare at the 
Centre and Departments of Social Welfare 
in the States. It will be in the interest of the 
people as a whole and the State if it aims 
to be a welfare State that Social Welfare 
receives more concentrated attention which 
a Ministry or a Department alone can give. 





REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON “THE MODEL OF A DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL WELFARE AT STATE LEVEL” 


The Indian Conference of Social Work 
decided at the meeting of its Central Exe- 
cutive Committee held in New Delhi on the 
9th and 10th April, 1955, that one of the 
Sub-Committees at the 8th Session of the 
Conference to be held at Bangalore, in the 
last week of December, 1955, should 
discuss the “Model of Department of Social 
Welfare at the State level”. Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, Minister for Finance, Government 
of Bombay, was nominated as the Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee. The Sub-Committee 
as first constituted and subsequently enlarged, 
consisted of the following members: — 


1. Shri B. Gopala Reddi, Chief Minister, 
Andhra. 

2. Acharya Jugal Kishore, Minister for 
Social Welfare, U. P. 


3. Shri Dindayal Gupta, Minister for 
Social Welfare, M. P. 

4. Shri G. Latchanna, Minister for Social 
Services, Andhra. 


5. Shri Ramachandra Rao, Minister for, 


Education, Mysore. 


6. Smt. Prabhavatibai Jakatdar, Dy. 
Minister for Social Welfare, M. P. 


7. Shri Shanker Deo, Dy. Minister for 
Scheduled Castes and _ Tribes, 
Hyderabad. 

8. Shri L. M. Shrikant, Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes & Tribes, Govt. 
of India, New Delhi. 

9. Shri Shankar Saran, Custodian 


General of Evacuee Properties, New 
Delhi. 
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. Shri P. Kodanda Rao, Servants of 
India Society, Bangalore. 


11. Dr. J. F. Bulsara, U. N. Social Welfare 
Consultant to the Govt. of the Union 
of Burma, Rangoon (Corresponding 
Member) . 


12. Shri John Barnabas, UNICEF, Ran- 
goon, Burma (Corresponding Mem- 
ber). 

13. Dr. Miss K. H. Cama, Bombay. 

14. Dr. Smt. Jayalakshmi Rao, Madras. 


15. Shri Radha Kant, I1.A.S., Secretary 
to Govt., Social Welfare Department, 
U. P. 


16. Shri B. P. Pathak, Secretary to Govt., 
Social Welfare Department, M. P. 

17. Capt. S. P. Mohite, Additional Deve- 
lopment Commissioner, Bombay. 


18. Shri K. A. Gafoor, Director, Social 
Services, Hyderabad. 


19. Shri G. L. Shukla, Director of Social 
Welfare, M. P. 


Shri G. L. Shukla was invited to act as 
the Secretary of the Sub-Committee. 


The Sub-Committee as originally consti- 
tuted prepared a Questionnaire which was 
circulated to various individuals, organiza- 
tions and State Departments. 


The first meeting of the Sub-Committee 
was held on the 28th December, 1955 from 
11-30 am. to 1-30 pm. in the Céntral 
College, Bangalore, with Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 
in the Chair. In addition to the Members 
of the Sub-Committee about 80 delegates to 
the Conference were also present. The note 
prepared by the Chairman formed the basis 
of the general discussion on the subject. In 
the course of this discussion the various 
State representatives and other delegates gave 
an account of progress made in their res- 
pective States towards the establishment of 
a Department of Social Welfare. 


Sus-Commarrrez Reports 


The Sub-Committee resumed its labours 
on the following day from 3-30 p.m. to 
5-30 when a draft report based on the replies 
to the Questionnaire circulated by the Sub- 
Committee was presented by the Secretary. 
Several members thereafter took part in the 
discussion. The Chairman rounded up the 
discussion by elucidating certain points in 
regard to the establishment of a Department 
of Social Welfare. The Sub-Committee met 
again from 9-30 a.m. to 11 a.m. to formulate 
the basis for the report for submission to the 
Conference. 


It is necesary to clarify the background 
against which this subject was taken up by 
the Conference. It was to suggest the best 
possible lines on which the Governmental 
efforts should develop keeping in mind the 
fact that social agencies and institutions have 
to correspond to contemporary situations, 
have to depend on available resources and 
satisfy local needs, The term “Social Welfare” 
has been used in the sense of that branch of 
activity which administers directly to the 
Relief, Rehabilitation and Development of 
certain sections or aspects of society which 
happen to stand in need of special attention. 
The alleviation of human suffering and 
rendereing of timely assistance to victims of 
misfortune of mal-adjustment and the pro- 
tection of weaker members of society will 
form special concern of social welfare. 


The need for a Department of Social 
Welfare.—The First Five-Year Plan devotes 
a Chapter to the subject of Social Welfare. 
The Plan accepts the need for creating a 
separate Department or Ministry, when it 
says, “Well-organized social service depart- 
ments are needed in the States, if they are 
to initiate mere comprehensive programmes 
and to achieve better co-ordination between 
the efforts of public and private agencies. .. . 
The Central Government, the various State 
Governments and local self-governing bodies, 
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each in its own sphere, have to ensure that 
they have at least a minimum administrative 
machinery for dealing with social problems”. 


With the adoption of the goal of a Welfare 
State by the country a special responsibility 
has fallen on the Governments, both Central 
and State, to ensure sufficient attention to 
all the sections of society. Though those 
sections which are under-privileged and 
handicapped have already received some 
attention both at the Centre and the State 
levels, it will be readily accepted that this 
attention has often lacked clear-cut direction 
and co-ordination. If proper emphasis, expert 
handling and co-ordination are to be secured, 
a separate Department of Social Welfare is 
unavoidable necessary, both at the Centre and 
in the States. 


The Aims and Objects of a Social Welfare 
Ministry or Department.—The following 
should constitute the aims and objects of a 
Welfare Department :— 


1. Taking over-all welfare projects, pro- 
grammes and services which are being directly 
operated by the Government. 


2. Laying down objectives and methods 
of social welfare administration. 


3. Presenting model programmes and 
initiating pilot projects. 

4. Distributing resources and helping in 
organizing Community Chests. 

5. Providing facilities for training in 
Social Service leadership. 

6. Creating machinery for co-ordination 
of Social Work and voluntary agencies. 

7. Undertaking survey and research in 
social work and social problems. 

8. Preparing legislation for social welfare. 


9. Setting standards and recognizing insti- 

tutions and workers of various categories, and 

10. Maintaining national and international 
contacts in the field of social welfare. 


Functions of the Department.—The First 
Five Year Plan gives the following as the 
functions of a Department or Ministry of 
Social Welfare: — 


1. To study need for and efficacy of 
social legislation. 

2. To execute programmes of social 
welfare. 


3. To assist both directly and through 
other agencies the development of social 
services; the study of social welfare problems 
and the creation of trained personnel for 
social administration. 


4. To assist specialized and private agen- 
cies through guidance and financial aid and 
protect the interest of society through a 
measure of regulation and control. 


5. To initiate pilot projects or help field 
organisations to develop such projects in 
order to demonstrate the efficacy of pro- 
grammes, methods, leadership and organi- 
sation. 

6. To promote initiative in an improve- 
ment of social services by supplying informa- 
tion, materials, publications, audiovisual aids, 
etc., and 

7. To take over social services of vital 
importance initiated and organised by private 
agencies when these develop beyond their 
ability to manage. 


On the basis of the above observations, 
the functions of the Department of Social 
Welfare could be classified as under: — 


1. Rehabilitation—(i) Problems relating 
to.—(a) the beggars, (b) the blind, (c) the 
deaf and dumb, (d) the mentally retarded, 
(e) persons suffering from leprosy (ii) Psy- 
chiatric Clinics and (iii) Emergency Relief. 


[Note:—Prohibition and problems arising 
therefrom can best be looked after by the 
Home Department and the Department of 
Excise on a State introducing the same.] 
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2. Tribal and Backward Class Welfare.— 


(i) Welfare of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, (ii) Welfare of other Backward Classes. 


3. Community Development Services.— 
(i) Social Welfare aspects of Community 
Development projects and National Extension 
Service, (ii) Urban Community Welfare 
Centres, (iii) Youth Welfare, (iv) Women 
and Child Welfare, (v) Recreation and 
leisure-time activities. 


[Note:—Labour Welfare would be a function 
of the Labour Department. As for social 
education, whether it should be under the 
Department of Social Welfare or the Depart- 
ment of Education, would be a matter for 
individual States to decide in the light of 
local conditions and circumstances. ] 


4. Social Defence Services—(i) Juvenile 
Delinquency, (ii) After-care Programmes, 
(iii) Social Hygiene, (iv) Immoral Traffic 
and Rehabilitation of victims of such traffic 
in women and children. 


Juvenile delinquency should be dealt with 
by a Ministry of Social Welfare but the 
Juvenile Courts will have to be under the 
Home Ministry, Whether the Reformatory 
Schools or Borstal Institutes should be under 
the Social Welfare Department or under 
Education or any other Department, would 
depend upon local adjustments . 


5. Aid to Voluntary Agencies. 


6. General Services—(i) Co-ordination 
of Social Work activities, (ii) Social survey 
and research, (iii) National and International 
liaison in social work, (iv) Social legislation, 
(v) Setting standards in Social Work, 
(vi) Training for social work, (vii) Planning 
for social work, (viii) Legal Aid to the Poor, 
(ix) Vocational training to the families of 
unemployed and under-employed, (x) Public 
Co-operation. 


While the above indicates the various 
activities that may be comprised in a social 
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welfare department, it would be advisable 
also to consider as to which of these activities 
should be entrusted respectively to the Centre 
and to the States. The distribution of acti- 
vities between the Centre and the States 
should be as under:— 


1. Rehabilitation.—Rehabilitation of per- 
sons displaced as a result of the partition 
of India should mainly be the concern of 
the Centre. The rehabilitation of others 
should be a State subject. 


2. Tribal and Backward Classes Wel- 
fare-—This should be both a central and 
the State subject. 


The special privileges granted to displaced 
persons and to the tribal and backward 
classes should be reviewed every few years 
and withdrawn in proportion to the advances 
made by these classes in any particular field. 
In other words, the object should be a pro- 
gressive obliteration of these privileges, which 
would imply that the present Departments 
for displaced persons and for the Welfare 
of tribes and backward classes should be self- 
effacing ones. 


3. Community Development Services.— 
Rural community development and urban 
community development should continue to 
be looked after by the Planning and 
Development Departments in the States. 
A representative of the Department of 
Social Welfare should, however, be 
appointed at the Block level as a member 
of the development team, who would be 
responsible for the execution of the pro- 
gramme with a welfare content. Urban 
Community Welfare Centres would however 
be with the Social Welfare Department. 

Women, child and youth welfare and re- 
creational and leisure-time activities would 
be the responsibilities of the States. 


4. Social Defence Services —These should 
be State subjects. 
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5. Aid to Voluntary Agencies.—This 
should be mainly the responsibility of the 
States. 


6. General Services —(a) Research, plan- 
ning, training and co-ordination should be 
concurrent responsibilities, (b) National and 
international liaison and Standard setting 
should be central subjects, (c) Licensing the 
Registration and Public co-operation should 
be State subjects, (d) Social Legislation 
should be mainly a State function; the 
Central Ministry supplying model legislation 
where necessary, (e) Social assistance pro- 
grammes should be concurrent but mainly 
state subjects. 


It would appear that the Department of 
Social Welfare would have to initiate new 
projects, co-ordinate existing activities in 
official and non-official sectors, supervise the 
working of institutions which receive financial 
or technical aid from it, and advise non- 
official workers and institutions. It is impor- 
tant that the Department is allowed to be 
co-ordinating, executive as well as supervi- 
sory; for otherwise, its normal growth would 
be hampered and the object underlying the 
formation of the Department would to that 
extent be defeated. So far as the Ministry 
of Social Welfare at the centre is concerned, 
it could give direction, carry out co-ordination 
and offer financial aid. The execution of 
various schemes and programmes should 
mainly be left to the States. 


The Composition of the Department.— 
The composition of the Department of Social 
Welfare would ordinarily take the following 
form :— 

Minister for Social Welfare 
1 
Secretary 
1 
Director 


1 
Divisional Heads in the Headquarters 


1 
Regional Welfare Officers 


1 
District Welfare Officers 


[Note:—The Minister as well as the Secretary 
may hold charge of other portfolios in addi- 
tion to Social Welfare.] 


As regards the organization below district 
level, a Social Welfare Inspector would take 
his place alongside the officers of other 
development departments in a Development 
Block. 


As for non-development areas, each State 
could decide upon its own organisation in the 
light of the nature and the magnitude of 
the programme it proposes to undertake in 
those areas. 


It is desirable that the Director should be 
a person who combines in him administrative 
ability with some experience of social service. 
He should have officers at his Headquarters 
who would assist him by taking charge of 
different divisions. Regional officers would be 
necessary to supervise and co-ordinate work 
at the district level. The district welfare 
officer should be an officer of gazetted rank. 
His office should constitute the social welfare 
section in the Deputy Commissioner or 
Collector’s office. The divisional and sectional 
heads and the regional and district welfare 
officers should as far as possible be trained 
social workers who also have some experience 
of social service to their credit. 


A fair proportion of the officers in the 
Headquarters should be women. 


The organization at the Headquarters is 
of paramount importance as it would not 
only reflect the needs of the State but also 
its preparedness to meet them. 
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Normally the distribution of subjects could take the following form:— 


Department of Social Welfare 





I ieititken Classes : : I I 
Rehabilitation _| Division (including rye A wee Social Defence General Service 
Division tribal & Scheduled Division — Division Division 

Classes) ; 











The work under each Division could be 
divided into suitable sections in-charge of 
trained officers. 


It is pertinent to point out here that the 
allocation of subjects to Divisions or Sections 
will be governed by the following factors: — 
(a) The size of the population and the 
quality of population to be dealt with; 
(b) The nature and complexity of problems 
involved, the priority and emphasis given 
to them and the scale on which they will be 
dealt with in terms of programmes; (c) 
Amount and nature of available resources, 
financial, physical and human; (d) Possibi- 
lities and needs of isolating specialised 
functions or co-ordinating related functions. 


It would, therefore, appear that no hard- 
and fast rile can be laid down in the matter 
of subjects that a State Social Welfare 
Ministry or Department should deal with or 
in the matter of their administrative grouping. 
A scientific allocation of welfare functions 
and subjects, would, however be possible 
only if it is made according to prevailing 
(a) Conditions, (b) Needs, (c) Priorities, 
and (d) Problems and programmes. 


Co-ordination.—(a) Government Sector. 
Each State may decide how the existing 
activities under different ministries or depart- 
ments could be harmonised under its depart- 
ment of Social depending upon local 
conditions and circumstances. While consti- 
tuting such a ministry or department it would 
be possible to bring to it officers and other 
staff engaged in the different departments 
whose functions may be transferred to con- 


stitute the ministry or department of social 
welfare so that there would be no need of 
creating a number of new posts as it may 
at first seem by a casual reference to the 
organisation of the ministry or department 
detailed above. 


Social Welfare is divided into fields like the 
Family and Child Welfare, Youth Welfare, 
Community Organization, Probation and 
Parole Services, Recreation, and the like. Co- 
ordination according to field would appear 
to be the most rational. This, however, is 
modified by the fact of existence of classes, 
which may have special problems calling for 
specialized solutions. Co-ordination, therefore, 
has to be both according to fields and 
according to classes of people Locality or 
region—Rural or Urban, will inevitably enter 
into consideration, but that would be more 
from the organizational angle than anything 
else. 


Some measure of social welfare work is being 
carried out in all the States under the aegis 
of different departments. This is mainly due 
to the fact that most of the States do not 
yet possess a full fledged Department of 
Social Welfare. The programmes were 
developed in the different States according 
to the needs of contemporary situations and 
they were entrusted to the Departments that 
happened to be in existence at the time and 
bore some affinity towards them. The proper 
approach whereby the various social welfare 
activities of a State government could be 
integrated would seem to consist of several 
stages. In States where no definite organisa- 
tion for such activities exists at present, the 
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best course would be first to undertake a 
survey of the State in relation to its various 
social problems and prepare suitable pro- 
grammes after due study and research. Then 
the Department of Social Welfare could be 
established and the field staff integrated on 
the lines suggested above...... The Funda- 
mental thing to remember is that the process 
of integration should be attended by maxi- 
mum good-will between departments. It is 
also to be remembered that the pace and 
scope of integration would very largely be 
determined by the Socio-economic and 
administrative evolution of a State. 


In order to ensure proper co-ordination, 
collaboration and co-operation between the 
various Departments, regular meetings 
between either Ministers or Secretaries and 
or Departmental Head would be desirable. 
If necessary a Standing Inter-Departmental 
Committee consisting of representatives of 
such Departments as have close affinity with 
the Department of Social Welfare may be 
constituted. Health, Education, Home and 
Local-Self Government would appear in this 
category. This would have dual advantage 
of keeping the various Departments posted 
with progress made by the Department of 
Social Welfare, and of securing unanimity of 
opinion and action in regard to new pro- 
grammes. 

The Departments other than those men- 
tioned above could also be consulted as and 
when any programme requiring their assis- 
tance has to be launched. 

(b) Non-official Sector—The Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare must enlist the good- 
will and co-operation of all voluntary 
agencies within the State. The relationship 
between the two must be one of sympathetic 
understanding and systematic co-operation. 
The Department would no doubt take steps 
to recognize and register institutions and 
agencies which have a convincing record of 
work behind them. It would also encourage 


observance of minimum standards by a 
system of grant-in-aid and supervision. It 
should make all efforts to encourage vertical 
as well as horizontal co-ordination amongst 
themselves and facilitate their coming to- 
gether for discussion of common and related 
problems, Councils of Welfare Agencies 
should be formed at Various levels in the 
State consisting of official representatives and 
those of voluntary agencies. These Councils 
would co-ordinate government work with 
voluntary work at all levels. 


The Department and the State Social Wel- 
fare Advisory Board.—The present State 
Social Welfare Advisory Boards which have 
been set up to run the Welfare Extension 
Projects and to aid existing voluntary welfare 
organisations may have to be reconstituted 
if Departments of Social Welfare are esta- 
blished in the States in which case they will 
shed their present executive character. The 
Department will set up advisory boards for 
specific or general purposes. The Social Wel- 
fare Advisory Board could be such a body 
provided it is fully representative. At the 
district level, District Development Board 
may function through a Social Welfare sub- 
committee. The Department of Social 
Welfare may also appoint Special Committees 
consisting of experts for special purposes. 

The Department and Local Authorities.— 


Direct association of local authorities with 


the programmes of the Department of Social 
Welfare would be highly desirable. While 
social work will require their co-operation 
in a general way, certain programmes like 
Elimination of Beggary would require their 
active collaboration while certain other pro- 
grammes like Provision of Parks for Children 
and Nursery Schools would appear to be their 
direct responsibility. The association between 
the Department and the local authorities 
should be secured by frequent mutual con- 
sultations and by offering grants-in-aid to 
them. 
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The State Department vis-a-vis the Union 
Ministry—The relationship between the 
Department of Social Welfare and the Union 
Ministry of Social Welfare should be one 
of friendly collaboration and willing inter- 
change of experience. The Centre should 
help financially and technically, particularly 
by way of acting as a source of commanding 
the best Consultants from within and without 
the country for advising on specific subjects; 
for undertaking or supporting pilot projects 
and social research on a countrywide basis; 
setting standards of efficiency; promoting an 
All India Cadre of Social Workers; above 
all co-ordinating social legislation as much 
as possible. 

The Financial Implications.—The questions 
of finances is inevitably linked up with the 
creation of a Department of Social Welfare 
in the States and at the Centre. It may not 
be imagined that the creation of such a 
Department would entail heavy or dispropor- 
tionate expenditure. Considerable social work 
is already being done a number of Depart- 
ments. This have led to over-lapping in staff 
and expenditure. Co-ordination of all social 
welfare activities under a single department 
would not only make for efficiency but also 
for economy, as it would avoid duplication 
all-round. There would no doubt be some 


expenditure on the appointment of expert 
staff at the Headquarters, but that would 
not be over much. Introduction of pro- 
grammes hitherto unattempted would also 
entail some expenditure. This however, 
should not deter Governments in the States 
and at the Centre from setting up the 
Departments for such expenditure would 
repay itself in increased prosperity, both’ 
economic and social. Orthodox public finance | 
had hitherto considered social welfare as a 
non-productive item of expenditure. Least 
possible allocation used therefore to be made 
for welfare in Governmental budgets. A 
welcome change, however, has been notice- 
able in the recent past and there now seems 
to be progressive realization of the fact that 
if there is one thing which can consolidate 
and sustain the benefits accruing from 
increase proportion, in national income and 
in other national assets, it is a strong, healthy 
and growing community. Every beggar, 
delinquent, criminal or physically handi- 
capped person, is a continual drain on the 
resources of the community. Welfare services 
are no luxury which an under-development 
country cannot afford. It is a vital necessity 
without which, an under-developed country 





cannot hope to raise the structure of pros- 
perity on solid foundations. 





REPORT OF THE WORK OF 
THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE ‘“‘ NATIONAL CHILD CARE CODE ” 


Chairman: Smt. Hannah Sen. 
Secretary: Shri V. M. Kulkarni. 


Recorder: Smt. 


Madam President and Friends, 

I have pleasure in presenting you the 
Report of the work done by the Sub- 
Committee on the “National Child Care 
Code.” 


Indu Deshpande. 


As you are aware, this Sub-Committee was 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work in persu- 
ance of the recommendations of its last 
Session, held in Lucknow. Since its appoint- 
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ment in May last, the Sub-Committee has 
been carrying out the task entrusted to it. 
The subject was difficult, as little relevant 
information was available. It was necessary 
to form a clear concept of the Code and to 
know what the people in the field of Child 
Welfare and those interested in children 
desired the Code to specify or indicate. 
Hence, in the course of our deliberations, we 
have attempted to obtain clearer directive 
with regard to the various questions involved 
in the evolution of the National Child Care 
Code, that was given at the previous Session 
of the Conference. 


Before the Note was drawn up and 
circulated, which I presented in breif at the 
first Plenary meeting of this Session, some of 
the members of the Sub-Committee were 
informally consulted and help was sought also 
from a few other workers in the field of Child 
Welfare, having expert technical knowledge 
and experience. In response to the Note, we 
received six memoranda from: 

(i) Dr. (Mrs.) M. B. Kagal, 
Director, Maternity and Child 
Welfare Bureau, 

Indian Red Cross Society ; 
(ii) Smt. Manu Desai, 
Member of the Faculty of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay 38; 

(iii) Smt. Pramilabai D. Gadgil, 
Hon. Magistrate, Juvenile Court, 
Poona; 

(iv) Shri P. R. Bhatt, 
Chairman, Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay ; 

(v) Shri S. D. Gokhale, 
Officer-in-charge, 

Receiving Centre for Beggars, 
Bombay-38 ; 

and (vi) Smt. Sita Basu, 
Director, I.C.C.W. Children’s 
Bureau, New Delhi. 


The replies were interesting and stimulated 
discussion at the meetings of the Sub-Com- 
mittee. 


As many of the members of the original 
Sub-Committee could not come to Bangalore, 
the Executive Committee of the Conference 
nominated a few more members. Other 
interested Delegates and Observers also were 
invited to participate in our deliberations. We 
had three meetings and the attendance was 
respectively 50, 30 and 25. We are grateful 
to all the members and the participants, a 
list of whom will be attached to the full 
report, who made valuable and interesting 
contributions to the discussions. 


A final detailed report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee will run into several pages and will 
be. completed and submitted in due course. 
The paper, which I have the honour to place 
before the house to-day, gives the conclusions 
arrived at, in brief. 


It is universally acknowledged that children 
are the best assets of the nation. Naturally, 
we, in this country, endeavour to give our 
children some measures of good care. But 
circumstances have stood in the way of our 
providing adequate sources and hence much 
more needs to be done. It is imperative 


indeed that we have a better understanding , 


and appreciation of children’s needs, and of 
the ways and means that have to be devised 
to meet these needs. In this context, it is 
important that the Code we envisage should 
have a specific philosophy specific pro- 
grammes, quantitative and qualitative 
standards, guiding principles, realisable tar- 
gets and an awareness of the latest trends and 
techniques. The document that we have in 
view—The National Child Care Code—is 
expected to do justice to all these require- 
ments. 





The name of the Code.——The Sub-Com- 
mittee discussed various titles for such a 
document, viz. (i) National Child Care Code; 
(ii) National Child Welfare Code; 
(iii) National Children’s Code; (iv) National 
Child Care and Protection Code; (v) Gram- 
mar of Child Welfare; and (vi) Children’s 
Character. 


Some members expressed the opinion that 
the word Code had a legal meaning and 
might cause some misgiving. The term, it 
was felt, signified a compilation of all laws 
affecting children, and also was too narrow 
to include all the material that the docu- 
ment might have to contain. The words 
‘Care’ and ‘Welfare’ were debated at some 
length. ‘Care’ to some meant emphasising 
the physical aspect of the needs of the child. 
It was also mentioned that it described what 
an individual did for a child; and that, which 
was done by the community or the State, 
might be better conveyed by the word 
‘Welfare’. At the end of the debate on this 
point, the Sub-Committee felt that the title 
mattered very little; for in the days to come, 
we would have to find Hindi equivalents and 
so the title in English should not be further 
discussed. 


The Purpose and Scope.—When con- 
sidering the purpose and scope of the Code 
the Sub-Committee stressed the following 
points: 


Purpose.—The Code should be designed: 
(a) To protect and promote the interests of 
every child; (b) To stimulate, guide and 
help all those individuals and agencies, con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the welfare 
of children, in maintaining and improving 
their services, in accordance with the accept- 
ed philosophy and standards laid down in 
the Code. 


Scope-—The Code should cover the 
‘whole’ of the child in his total environment. 
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For practical purposes of determining the 
areas of operation of the Code, children 
should be grouped under two heads: 
(a) Children in their homes; and (b) 
Children growing outside their homes. 
Services under both these categories should 
imclude the normal as well as the handi- 
capped child in need of special care. 


As evolving a Code for all children would 
be stupendous task and as our resources 
might not permit us to take it up in its 
entirety at once, we might have to work out 
priorities. Divergent views were expressed as 
to the order in which the undermentioned 
categories of children might be placed: 
(i) The Handicapped Child in the Urban 
setting; (ii) The Handicapped Child in the 
Rural setting; (iii) The Normal Child in 
the Community; and (iv) the Normal Child 
in the Home. 


Some members believed that the normal 
child should have topmost priority. Others 
preferred to place the handicapped child first. 
While attending to the various aspects indi- 
cated above, it was to be borne in mind 
that the care of the child should be taken in 
hand right from its conception. 


Who should draw it up—Different opinions 
were advanced on this subject, but all were 
unanimous in so far as they said that the 
Government of India, Indian Conference of 
Social Work, Indian Council for Child 
Welfare, other Child Welfare Organisations 
and representatives of parents, in short all 
those concerned with children should jointly 
draw up the Code and jointly work for its 
implementation. 


A section believed that instead of telling 
others to do this work, the Indian Conference 
of Social Work, which had taken a lead in the 
matter, should continue to pursue it and 
appoint a Committee, with which the 
Government of India, through its various 
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Ministries, the Central Social Welfare 
Board, the National Child Welfare Agencies, 
should be associated. As for the required 
resources, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work should aproach the Government of 
India or the Central Social Welfare Board 
for the same. 


The other view was that the Government 
of India should be requested to appoint a 
Committee, associating with it representatives 
of the Official and Non-official Child Welfare 
agencies and of the various interests con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. This 
would place the necessary resources at the 
disposal of the Committee and its report 
would have better sanctions. 


It was also suggested that the Central 
Social Welfare Board, which had appointed 
quite a few Committees dealing with the 
care, protection and welfare of children, 
should appropriately shoulder the responsi- 
bility. 

Still others maintained that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work and the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare should jointly 
work on this subject and take steps to appoint 
a Committee in consultation and in co- 
operation with others concerned and request 
the Central Social Welfare Board for the 
needed funds. 


In the light of the discussion, it was, there- 
fore, recommended: 


(i) that the Government of India 
should be requested to appoint a 


broad-based Committee, in con; 


sultation with the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work, all official and 
voluntary Social Welfare agencies 
connected with the welfare of 
children and entrust it with the 
work of drawing up the National 
Child Care Code; 


(ii) that representatives of the various 
regions and interests concerned with 
children should be associated with 
the Committee, through the various 
branches of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work; and 

(a) that, to enable the Committee to 
acquaint itself with the consensus 
of opinion of this Sub-Committee 
on the various aspects of this 
question, a few copies of the final 
report of this Sub-Committee should 
be forwarded to Government of 
India, when ready. 


Should for any reasons it became necessary 
for the Indian Conference of Social Work to 
shoulder full responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the report, it was further 
recommended— 


(i) that the Indian Conference of Social 
Work should appoint a Committee 
in co-operation and in consultation 
with the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare and other National Social 
Welfare agencies concerned with 
the welfare of children; 

(ii) that the representatives of the 
Government of India and other 
interests concerned with the welfare 
of children should be associated 
with it; and 


(iii) that funds for the work of the 


Committee may be requested from 
the Government of India, Central 
Social Welfare Board or other 
similar sources. 


Procedure—Though it was felt that the 
Committee should not be tied down but 
should be free to evolve its own effective 
procedure, having regard to its resources, 
a few suggestions were made. Sub-Commit- 
tees in all the States, working under general 
guidance of the Central Committee, were 
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thought to be useful. This would ensure the 
greater interest of the local people, secure 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience 
and delimit the area to a manageable size. 
Incidentally, travelling expenses would be 
reduced. Full use should be made of research, 
study tours, the existing documentation, 
interviews, recording of evidence and similar 
other methods. 


It was considered necessary that the work 
of the Committee should be guided by a 


compact group of people, with knowledge 
and experience of and in the field. 


For detailed study of the specific fields, 
such as those of (i) the socially handicapped 
child, (ii) the physically handicapped child, 
(iii) the institutionalised child, etc. special 
working groups might have to be constituted. 

Structure and Contents——The frame, in 
which the subject matter of the Code should 
be divided, was worked out comparatively 
easily. The Sub-Committee recommended 
that the document—the Code—should have 
the following Chapter heads: 


(i) Introduction:—evolution of the 
idea of the Code; the experiences 
and knowledge of other countries; 
the Indian background; the need 
for the Code; 


(%) Philosophy—In the whole field 
of Child Welfare; its application in 
specific fields; the ideal; ' 


(ii) Practicable and Minimum Stan- 
dards (quantitative and qualitative) 
pertaining to the services for the 
child (normal and handicapped) 
in his own home; 


(iv) Practicable and Minimum Stan- 
dards (quantitative and qualitative) 
pertaining to the services meant for 


children (normal and handicapped 
growing outside their homes) ; 


(v) The child in the family, in the 
community, and in the State: 
Relationships, responsibilities ete. ; 
and 

(vi) Provisions for evaluation and revi- 
sion, from time to time. 


Sanctions.—As the Code is intended to be 
more of a guiding manual, it should con- 
tain the ideal, the achievable, and the 
minimum. It should record the ‘musts’ and 
the ‘mays’, together with ‘the goals’. It should 
not be of the nature of a law but should re- 
flect the attitude of the country towards its 
children. Having regard to portions of this 
Code, laws may have to be amended and 
enacted from time to time, but the whole 
Code will have only moral and social sanc- 
tions behind it, though in parts it might be 
backed by legal sanctions. The need for sanc- 
tions is greater at the implementation stage 
and therefore, if we evolve the Code jointly, 
we shall no doubt respect it jointly. 


Age of the Child—Though there are 
States in India, which describe a child as a 
person under 18 years of age, the Sub-Com- 
mittee felt that, for the present, we should 
recommend that at least every person under 
16 years of age should be regarded as a child. 


Minimum period for revision.—The revolu- 
tion of the Code would no doubt take some 
time, and conditions will continue to change. 
By the time the Code is ready, conditions 
might so change that revision of the Code 
in parts may be become a necessity. Indeed, 
the Code should, when evolved, be periodi- 
cally revised, say every five or ten years. In 
the meanwhile, the situation should be care- 
fully watched and the material likely to be 
useful at the iime of the revision should be 
meticulously collected. 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON “EMERGENCY RELIEF” 
(INCLUDING FIRE, CYCLONE, FLOOD FAMINE, EARTHQUAKE 
AND OTHER DISASTERS) 


In view of the fact that disasters of one 
kind or other in various part of our country 
have become annual occurrences, the Central 
Executive Committee of the Indian Confe- 
rence of Social Work felt that this problem 
of “Emergency Relief” (including Fire, 
Cyclone, Famine, Flood, Earthquake and 
other disasters) should be properly examined 
and formulate suitable measures to draft an 
Emergency Relief Code to meet such 
situations. The Executive Committee at its 
meeting held at Delhi in April 1955 autho- 
rised Smt. Hansa Mehta, President of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, to nomi- 
nate the members of this Committee and the 
following were appointed as members of the 
Committee: 


Chairman — Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, 
Madras. 
Secretary — Shri A. Parthasarathi, Vellore. 
Recorder -— Shri K. Sridharan, Madras. 
Members—1. Shri Dinkar Desai, Bombay. 
2. Representative, Red Cross 
Society, Delhi. 
3. Representative, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Belur. 
4. Shri S. R. Venkataraman, 
Madras. 
5. Shri S. R. Bharatiya, Allaha- 
bad. 
6. Shri T. Saraogi, Calcutta. 
7. Shri L. C. Mirchandani, Delhi. 
8. Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, 
Hyderabad. 
9. Shri B. K. Roy, Lucknow. 


An exhaustive Questionnaire was prepared 
and forwarded to the members above with 
a request to send their replies with their 
notes on the various points raised, but 
unfortunately the response was very poor. 


Replies were received only from Smt. Waha- 
buddin Ahmed, Shri S. R. Venkataraman 
and Shri C, Amritaganesan, representing the 
Red Cross. 

At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, held at Bangalore on 27th December, 
1955, the following members were also co- 
opted to the Sub-Committee: — 


1. Major K. N. Rao, Director of Medical 
Services, Andhra. 

2. Prof. P. R. Sen, Calcutta. 

3. Miss Evelyn Hersey, New Delhi. 

4. Dr. (Mrs.) Kagal, New Delhi. 

5. Smt. Lakshmi Krishnappa, Mysore, 

representing Red Cross. 

Rev. Father Thomas Joseph, Madras. 


7. Shri M. A. Gani, Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of West Bengal, 
Relief & Rehabilitation. 


> 


The Sub-Committee met at Bangalore in 
three sessions on 28th, 29th and 30th Decem- 
ber, 1955 and discussed in detail. After deep 
deliberations, the Committee has pleasure in 
submitting the following report to the 
Conference. Most of the members of this, 
Committee have had experience over a 
period of 25 years in organising relief work 
in one kind of emergency or other, like Fire, 
Famine and Flood. 


The Problem of Emergency Relief has now 
become a very important one in our country 
as we are facing series of havocs by Flood, 
Cyclone, Famine and Earthquake annually 
in some part of the country or other and 
hence a planned set-up is absolutely necessary 
to tackle several disasters quickly and effec- 
tively, 
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It is gratifying to note that the Central 
Government have also, in view of their 
experiences in recent calamities, taken up 
this question of “Emergency Relief”, and 
propose effecting suitable schemes and 
measures for a quick, concerted action of 
relief during such disasters. This Committee 
therefore feel that their recommendations 
would be of value to the Government at this 
juncture. 


“Emergency Relief’ may be defined as 
relief afforded to the sufferers from any 
unforeseen disasters immediately after the 
occurrence till they are able to rehabilitate 
themselves or able to get permanent relief 
from the State or other welfare organisations. 
The extent of damages done to life and 
property, the complete disorganisation of the 
life of the community such as the destruction 
of houses, the deprivation of the means of 
livelihood and food, depend upon the severity 
of the force of the cyclone, flood or famine 
etc. Disasters involving a smaller number of 
people may be tackled locally by voluntary 
social workers with the active help and co- 
operation of the Local Administration, such 
as District Boards, Municipalities and 
Panchayats, 


This problem of “Emergency Relief” was 
discussed at great length at the Seventh 
Madras State Conference of Social Work, 
held at Kozhikode by Sub-Committee consis- 
ting of the Chief Minister of Andhra, Shfi B. 
Gopala Reddy, the Finance Minister of 
Madras, Shri C. Subramaniam, Dr. Sangam 
Lal, Director of Medical Services, Madras 
and other leading non-officials under the 
Chairmanship of Miss Evelyn Hersey and 
Shri A. Parthasarathi as the Secretary. The 
various recommendations made at that Con- 
ference are very valuable for this Committee 
now. 


The Committee recommends the following 
set-up: — 


A permanent organisation should be set up 
at the Centre, State, District, Taluk and 
National Extension Service Block levels to 
tackle relief measures during emergencies. 


At the Centre, a National Emergency Relief 
Committee with the Minister of Home Affairs 
at the Head, assisted by the Minister of 
Planning, Food, Transport, Defence, Health, 
Information and Broadcasting, Education, 
Railways and Postal, Refugee Organisation, 
and representatives of recognised voluntary 
registered social service organizations should 
be formed. 


The set-up at the State level shall consist 
of the Minister of Planning and Development, 
assisted by the Heads of Departments of 
Medical and Public Health, Revenue, Police, 
Public Works, Defence, Food and Agri- 
culture, Transport, Conservator of Forests, 
Mayor and Chairman of Municipalities, the 
Director of Public Instruction (to make 
available all school, and college premises both 
Government and aided) ; the Commissioner 
for Religious Endowments (to list and make 
available and various Dharmasalas, choultries 
and temples); the Inspector General of 
Prisons (to make available the Jail labour) ; 
the Representatives of Railways, the Repre- 
sentatives of Oil Storage Companies (to make 
available in emergency Petrol and other Oils 
required for transport); Representatives of 
Theatre owners (to make available theatres 
etc.); assisted by the various registered 
voluntary social service organisations listed 
separately (Appendix B). The Chairmen of 
the Committee should have the power to 
requisition the services of above immediately 
in times of emergency. 


At the District level, the District Collector 
or his Deputy, assisted by a Committee of the 
various heads of Departments as at the State 
level; and at the Taluk level, the Revenue 
Divisional Officer or his Deputy assisted by a 
Committee of various heads of Departments at 
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the appropriate level, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the various recognised voluntary 
social service organisations should be set up 
to combat emergencies. These Committees 
should meet periodically and outline plans of 
action for prevention, precaution and action 
during an emergency. 


There should be a Public Information 
Officer at each level of set-up. 


The Committee at each level should have 
a list of all recognised voluntary social service 
organisations, their addresses and their func- 
tions, so that they may keep in touch with 
the appropriate organisations and ask them 
for the aid that they are equipped to give. 
Many of these voluntary, local and National 
agencies like the Indian Red Cross and 
others have contact with the International 
sources of supply. These sources include 
voluntary agencies from other countries 
which are interested in sending supplies at 
times of need. 


The scheme should be drawn on the lines 
similar to the security scheme as for instance 
the A.R.P. schemes during the last war, 
where definite duties were allocated to various 
Departments. 


It is desirable that all Revenue Divisional 
Officers may be given special training in 
the organisation of such schemes of Emer- 
gency Relief, in order to assist the Collectors 
at the time of an emergency. 


Sources of Supplies —The Central and State 
Governments and co-opted officers should 
consider the advisability of assessing and 
maintaining stocks of certain supplies such 
as Sulpho-Guanidine, Anti-malarial drugs, 
Bleaching Powder etc. 

Every Officer, who is responsible for 
Emergency Planning and operations must 
know the location of supplies and the pro- 
cedure by which they can be obtained quickly, 
including plans for transportation. 


In addition to appeals to voluntary 
agencies, machinery should be set up to make 
known the needs of the affected area on the 
local level, State level and National level. 
Local merchants, businessmen, etc. should be 
informed of the need and the requirements 
to contribute in any way they can. This 
might easily include the donation by citizens 
of Petrol, Jeeps, Trucks, Ox-carts, Boats and 
other materials immediately necessary. The 
Government officials on the local level should 
be given immediately special powers to act 
for the benefit of the community, such as 
authority to allow the villager, or others to 
clear the roads, etc., and control the profi- 
teering traders at all levels. 


Grouping of Districts into Regions for 
Purpose of Early Action in Cases of Emer- 
gency.—Each State should be divided into 
convenient regions so that supplies from the 
regional headquarters would be forthcoming 
quickly to the area of Emergency. 


Rescue and Security work.—(With the 
Assistance of Military, if Necessary) 


Squads should be appointed immediately 
by the Officer-in-charge to do the necessary 
rescue work. In times of flood, boats and all 
other available forms of transportation should 
be requisitioned, such as donkeys, ox-carts, 
camels, trucks, jeeps, etc. The nearby Military 


Services might be most helpful at this time.., 


The first service is of course the removal of 
human beings and animals from the zones 
of danger. Moveable properties should also 
be moved whenever possible. 


The next stage of work for the rescue 
squads should be the organisation of removal 
of rubble, dead bodies of animals and men 
and proper arrangements for the disposal of 
these scientifically and hygienically. 

In relation to human beings who have 
perished, complete description should be 
obtained and sent to the Information Service 





centres immediately. These descriptions 
should be as minute as possible, including 
as many identifying details as can be obtained. 
Photographers should be taken, if possible, to 
assist the Information Service centres in iden- 
tification and notification to near relatives. 
Special attention should be given to such 
identifying details as tattoo marks, scars, 
deformities, etc. This procedure will help to 
identify the deceased persons whose bodies 
are mangled beyond recognition. In times of 
emergency special security measures must be 
taken to protect human beings and property. 
Appropriate persons should be requisitioned 
to see that sufficient security is maintained 
during emergency. Local officials should be 
empowered to take all measures to prevent 
theft, black-marketing, misuse of amenities 
etc. 


Shelter.—One of the first needs in times of 
emergency is the furnishing of immediate and 
adequate shelter for persons removed from 
their homes. Local resources should be used 
to the utmost, i.e. Dharmashalas, Choultries, 
Churches, Temples, Schools, ware-houses, 
Cinemas, etc. These available resources for 
emergency shelter should be listed ahead of 
times and placed in the hands of responsible 
officers. In certain places, army tents may be 
requisitioned and used. It is felt that the 
removal of women and children to places 
where there is appropriate comfort and pri- 
vacy (lavatory arrangements) be given 
preference. 


In the setting up of shelters, adequate 
attention should be given to hygiene and 
health considerations. Safe places for storage 
and preparation of food, the supply of safe 
drinking water and appropriate and safe 
latrines should be provided. In many in- 
stances adequate shelter and care for animals 
must be provided. 


Free Feeding.—Centres should be set up, 
probably community kitchens, for emergency 
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feeding of persons rescued. Sources of food 
supply under this plan should already be 
known to the official in charge and secured 
immediately. These supplies should include 
cooking utensils and fuel. It is specially neces- 
sary in times of disaster to furnish enough 
of the protective foods such as milk, ghee, 
etc. At times it is necessary to add vitamins 
to the diet of women and children during 
this period. A formula for the preparation of 
dried milk should be in the hands of the 
official for use at this time. The choice of 
foods transported to the place of disaster 
should receive attention. In certain instances, 
it may be necessary to drop cooked food in- 
stead of uncooked stuff. 


Feeding of Animals.—In cases of flood or 
other natural calamities such as earthquakes 
etc., similar protection should also be given to 
cattle and arrangements should immediately 
be made for free distribution of fodder for 
the animals in the affected areas. Ample safe 
drinking water should also be provided for 
them. Cattle should be sent away to places 
where fodder is in plenty. This requires 
organisation as in the case of the other kind 
of relief. Distribution of fodder should be 
free to the poor and at cost price to those 
who can purchase it. In an emergency like 
this, the Railways and owners of public 
carriers and boats should be persuaded to 
carry fodder free of costs and the forest 
authorities should be asked to permit the 
free removal of the fodder materials from 
the forest for the cattle. 


Distribution of Clothing—In many disas- 
ters, people’s clothing is completely destroyed 
and clothing must be obtained immediately 
to safeguard health. Officers in charge should 
know where supplies of clothing are stored 
and should be able to secure appropriate 
and needed supplies of clothing quickly. 
The voluntary agencies will be of special use 
in this connection . 
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Information Service—In times of emer- 
gency, the spread of accurate information 
about the extent of damage and the extent 
of need is for primary importance. A nation- 
wide set-up should be planned so that news 
of any emergency in even a remote part of 
the country can reach through the District 
and State levels to the National level as 
quickly as possible. This might include 
furnishing local areas with Police wireless 
sets where telephone or telegraph facilities 
are not available or usable. Definite persons 
should be appointed on all levels to collect 
the information accurately and quickly and 
send it to the appropriate places. Information 
centres should be established at all levels of 
Government. 

An information service on the local level 
should be set up immediately. The names 
of all rescued people should be recorded 
immediately with the names of the missing 
members of their family. These names should 
be passed on to all other relief centres in the 
area of disaster. The names of rescued people 
and their whereabouts should be published 
in the local papers, if possible, immediately. 
Information concerning separate families 
should be exchanged between all centres 
quickly. Again, if Telegraph and Telephone 
services are not available, these centres 
should be furnished with Police Radio 
equipment so that they may keep in touch 
with each other. This information concerning 
individuals should of course include the 
condition of the survivors, list of injured and 
also their whereabouts. 

Medical Relief.—Provision of Hospital, 
Ambulance corps, facilities for treating 
injured persons and free transport to 
Hospitals and Dispensaries come next. Where 
the number of injured is large, it is 
desirable to open a temporary Dispensary 
in places most affected. To attend to diseases 
of cattle, a Veterinary Hospital should be 
started immediately. 


’ Public Health.—In a disaster there is need 
for organising immediate Public Health 
measures, so that epidemics like Cholera, 
Small-pox, Influenza, etc., may be prevented 
from breaking out. Public Health measures 
include the disposal of corpses, purification 
of all drinking water sources, enforcing strict 
restrictions in regard to drinking water supply, 
sale of food-stuffs, etc. 


Trans portation.—All available methods of 
transportation should be mobilised for the 
Emergency. These should include not only 
Public vehicles, but also private methods of 
transportation including Trucks, Jeeps, Buses, 
Donkeys, Bullock-carts, Boats, Camels and 
human beings who can carry Packs into the 
area. 


Permission should be given to local officials 
to clear debris, trees, etc., in the Highways, 
Roads, Paths, Canals, Bridges, etc. with the 
assistance of the local transport companies, 
volunteers, villagers, Forest men, N.C.C. 
members, Local Boy Scouts, etc. 


Representatives of Oil Storage Companies 
are invited to serve on these Committees, 
because they can make adequate arrangements 
for tankers to supply fuel for vehicles in use 
in affected areas. 


It is recommended that a thorough study 
of methods of transportation and distribution 
ot food be made in making Plans for the 
next emergency. Certain foods and supplies 
lend themselves to wastage when dropped by 
air (others do not). For example, rice 
packets and prepared food were dropped from 
aeroplanes in the cyclone affected areas in 
South, but were found to be spoilt. Rice 
packets in sheets of paper while being dropped 
get split due to the tearing of the paper. It is 
to be noted that food supplies should often 
be followed by utensils and fuel in order 
to be useful. Specially perishable food should 


rot be dropped in moist form in early stages 
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of relief. In choosing foods to be dropped 
by airways or sent to emergency areas by 
other means, consideration should be given 
to sending prepared food which would last 
for a day or two. 


Revision in the Present Codes Necessary.— 
As regards Famine Relief, there is a very 
clear and exhaustive code published by the 
Madras Government and by other State 
Governments also. They contain instructions 
to Officers and others engaged in Famine 
Relief work as to the lines on which each 
work should be carried out. It gives detailed 
instructions about collecting data and preli- 
minary enquiries, test-work, organising relief 
work, classification of workers, wages and 
allowances, gratuitous relief for running of 
poor houses, assistance to weavers and other 
artisans, preservation of cattle, protection of 
orphans, storage of grains, distribution of 
clothes, medical and public health measures, 
security measures, etc. The Famine Code of 
the Madras Government is amended from 
time to time based on the experience gained 
at each Famine Relief work. 


Coming to the reliefs during Fire accidents, 
it is of interest to study the Rules governing 
relief administered by Government. The 
Revenue Inspector after a personal visit to 
the place of accident will report to the 
Tahsildar about the need for Relief, who 
may sanction upto a sum of Rs. 250/- for 
immediate relief and if the sum exceeds 
Rs. 250/-, the Tahsildar will have to get 
the consent of the Collector. In the present 
circumstances there is need for increasing 
the amount that may be sanctioned by the 
Tahsildar from Rs. 250/- to at least Rs. 500/-. 
According to Government of India Rule, 
the following authorities have power to 
sanction expenditure for fire relief upto the 
limit noted against each. The amount that 
has to be increased in the case of each 
sanctioning authority as recommended by this 
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Committee is given in the extreme column: 





Authority Amount it can Amount recom- 
sanction now mended to be 


increased. 

Board of se. 
Revenuc Rs. 2,500/- Rs. 5,000/- 
Collector Rs. 1,000/- Rs. 2,500/- 
Tahsildar Rs. 250/- Rs. 1,000/- 





The quantum of relief too has to be in- 
creased two-fold as a sum of Rs. 250/- will 
hardly be sufficient to afford relief say for 20 
families. In most cases the amount sanctioned 
is spent immediately and urgently and for the 
follow-up work, it is not possible to get 
immediate aid from the Government without 
fresh application. This means inordinate 
delay and suffering. 


With reference to havoc caused by Cyclone, 
the Government have issued definite instruc- 
tions for organising relief measures when 
damages to property, human life, cattle and 
crops are caused. As in the case of every 
other disaster, the Revenue Officials in the 
District and Taluk are charged with the 
responsibility of submitting a report by Tele- 
gram to the Chief Secretary and the Revenue 
Board, when calamities caused by floods and 
earthquakes occur. They should also collect 
information about the wet areas damaged, 
dry areas damaged, wells damaged, tanks 
damaged, number of cattle lost, houses and 
huts damaged, total loss of damage and 
other loss of implements of production and 
industry. 


Usually in flood and cyclone relief, there 
are two stages. First rescue of persons, pro- 
vision of food for persons who have been 
deprived of their food-supplies and all means 
of procuring fodder and cattle. This stage 
will also include the burial and disposal of 
corpses and dead animals. It is here that the 
organisation of a non-official Relief committee 
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for the collection of subscription and actual 
work is necessary. 


The second stage is one of rehabilitation 
which naturally follows when the victim of 
the calamity has recovered from the first 
shock. Restoration of communications comes 
first. This could not be done without the ful- 
lest co-operation of the Collector, the District 
Board, the Executive Engineer and Voluntary 
agencies. The relaying and repair of roads, 
restoration of culverts, clearence of obstruc- 
tion and provision of diversion etc., have to 
be attended first. Avenue trees falling across 
roads should be permitted to be cut by 
villagers free of cost just to clear the road 
for vehicles to pass through, instead of waiting 
for paid labour to come and cut it. Transport 
and communication could then be restored 
quicker, Distribution of gratuitous relief of 
food, clothing and shelter may be undertaken 
by a non-official committee with the co- 
operation of the Government. 


Next in importance comes the protection 
of irrigation sources, strengthening of the 
bunds, tanks, closing up of breéches soon 
after the havoc. This work should be done 
mainly by the Government Revenue Officials 
in co-operation with the Engineering 
Department. 


With a view to rehabilitate the victims, 
they should be helped to restart their occu- 
pations. Weaving looms and materials, 
carpentry implements, fishing nets and 
baskets, country boats, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., should be given. Cottage 
industries—the finished products of which 
could be readily marked—such as basket 
making, coir making, shoes etc., should be 
organised. Loans for agriculturists for pur- 
chase of implements, manure, seeds and cattle, 
for repair of damaged lands, fields, canals and 
rebuilding of houses should be arranged 
through Co-operative Societies. Another 
essential item to be attended to is the shifting 


+7 


of the village site to higher level so that it 
may not be affected by floods later. In all 
such matters relating to relief, it is necessary 
that the Government should act very expedi- 
tiously. Even a day’s delay will impede the 
work a great deal. 


The refugees problem has not been dilated 
upon in this Committee as it lies outside our 
scope and there is a separate Ministry both 
at the Centre and State levels for relief to 
refugees. 


Voluntary Agencies—Each of the volun- 
try agencies has a particular function and 
skill. This skill should be used to the utmost. 
Each agency should be assigned a particular 
job to prevent duplication of work and to 
ensure efficiency and responsibility. Only re- 
cognised and trusted agencies should be called 
upon to aid. Individuals not belonging to 
specialised agencies, but wishing to give 
service should be drafted upon to the existing 
agencies to give their service. 


For list of some of the useful voluntary 
organisations please see Appendix B 


The Guild of Service, the Women’s Welfare 
Department, the Boy’s Scouts and the Girl 
Guides have co-operated with the official 
agencies in the matter of relief activities 
during famine as well as during floods. These 


agencies, the Guild of Service (Central), the 


Red Cross are the recipients of UNICEF food 
gifts, UNICEF Milk powder and UNICEF 
Rice, Multipurpose Food from the Meals for 
Million Foundation, California; CARE 
family packages from CARE in India; Milk 
Powder, Butter Oil, Butter Ghee and Cheese 
from the Church World Services and the 
Catholic Relief Services, The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, U.S.A. The 
Red Cross had also received during this period 
gifts from the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., 
China and Australia, and from Friends 
Service, CORSO, New Zealand. The Council 
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of Voluntary agencies operating on the Indo- 
American agreement of July 1951, send gifts 
to Agencies in India for Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion with Central Headquarters at Delhi with 
Branches throughout the States. 

All Co-ordinating Committees and agen- 
cies should be required to submit the 
local, State and National Government autho- 
rities as well as through their own officers, a 
full report of their work and audited accounts. 
Any excess money or materials shall be 
placed in reserve fund to be used for the 
next emergency. 

Preventive and Precautionery Measures.— 
It is worthwhile investigating whether the 
disaster would have been less severe and less 
widespread in the case of floods, if the silted 
irrigation tanks in the District had been 
in a condition to take in all the surplus rain 
water and whether the removal of silt periodi- 
cally to impound the surplus rain water and 
floods will prevent the recurrence of floods, 
and at the same time ensure a regular 
supply of water for irrigation purposes. The 
question of formation of co-operative societies 
under a special Deputy Tahsildar for recla- 
mation of sand-silted fields, salt-pans etc., 
should be considered. 

In coastal areas, there should be a coastal 
guard organisation, consisting of officials and 
non-officials, for areas within a radius of ten 
miles. They should be well trained in relief 
work. This organisation should be in touch 
with the Meteorological Department and the 
moment they get the forecast of the weather, 
they should set about giving publicity to the 
people of any impending cyclone or gale and 
get people in readiness to meet the emergency. 
Evacuation of women and children should be 
undertaken by this organisation ahead of the 
danger. This organisation can also arrange 
to plant Palmyrah trees all along the coast. 
These trees stand even the strong cyclone 
and act as powerful wind breakers and a 
hindrance to the onset of cyclone. 
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Central India Rivers Commission.—It is 
heartening to note that the Central India 
Rivers Commission has been set up by the 
Government of India to deal with flood 
control problem in the basins of Godavari, 
Krishna and Mahanadi and the rivers in 
Saurashtra. The Government had already set 
up three other Commissions, Ganga River 
Commission, the Brahmaputra River Com- 
mission and the North-West River Commis- 
sion. In view of the unprecedented havoc 
done in South India by flood and cyclone, 
the Committee hopes that a similar Com- 
mission to deal with the floods in South India 
would also be constituted. 


The functions of the Commission as set up 
by the Government are (1) preparation of 
comprehensive programme for surveys and 
collection of data for formulation of flood 
control schemes, (2) preparation of inte- 
grated plans for flood control works for the 
river basins after due consideration of the 
proposals of the State Government; (3) 
review of the progress of work regarding 
the collection of data, preparation of schemes 
and their implementations; (4) advising the 
State Governments, wherever necessary on 
technical problems pertaining to flood 
control; (5) recommendations of measures 
to cope with emergent situations. 


As the Commissions are now engaged in 
their work, the suggestions of this Committee, 
we are sure, will be of much help to them. 


Recommendations.—This Committee re- 
commends to the Union Government to for- 
mulate an Emergency Relief Code for the 
country as a whole to deal with Emergency 
Relief caused by Famine, Cyclone, Fire, 
Floods, etc., with liberty for the various 
States of the Union to make such changes 
or Rules to meet the local conditions, not 
inconsistent with the main provisions of the 
Code. 
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This Committee also feels that the various 
Famine Codes now in force in the various 
States of India may be revised and be 
incorporated in the Central Code. 


THANKS 


The Chairman of this Sub-Committee 
places on record her sincere thanks to the 
members of the Sub-Committee and in par- 
ticular to Miss Evelyn Hersey, Major K. N. 


Rao, and Shri S. R. Venkataraman for their 
valuable and helpful suggestions. The thanks 
of the Committee and the Chairman are 
particularly due to Shri A. Parthasarathi, the 
Secretary of the Committee who spared no 
pains to collect various data, records and 
information and for the Questionnaire 
prepared so thoroughly and exhaustively and 
for making the work of the Committee 
smooth and efficient. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED BY MADAME SOONG CHING LING AT THE 


PLENARY SESSION OF THE INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
at 4-30 p.m. on Friday, 30th December 1955. 


Madam Chairman and friends, 


The kind invitation of your Government 
and Prime Minister Nehru enabled me to 
visit India and I am glad that during my 
brief stay in your great country, I am given 
this opportunity to be present at your Con- 
ference of Social Work. On behalf of the 
600 million people of China, I wish to extend 
to you here and through you to all our 
Indian friends engaged in social work our 
warmest greetings. 


Our friendship is becoming closer and 
closer. Day before yesterday, Prime Minister 
Nehru said at Mangalore; “When we became 
independent, it made a great difference to 
the world. We are living in great historic 
and stirring times and future historians will 
write about this great change. We are not 
merely struggling with petty problems. But 
we have entered a new stage of history as 
a free Nation, determined to play the part 
of our country in the world, and we have 
to live up to this great responsibility.” What 
this eminent statesman said of your country 
is true of both our countries. We have so 
much in common that we are truly good 
friends. What is the new phase of history 
that we have entered and what was referred 
to by the Prime Minister? He said: “Both 
the Congress and the Parliament have said 
that we want a socialistic pattern of society.” 
The Government and the people of India 
already recognise certain basic principles of 
socialism among which, as the Prime Minister 
pointed out, is the equality of opportunity 
for all people. To work out this basic idea, 
it is necessary to deal with social welfare. 
Society is itself transforming from one type 
to another. The legacy of the old must be 
dealt with so as to make the present trans- 


formation less painful. We are bound to 
face our common problem of relief and 
rehabilitation. Your Social Welfare Board, 
therefore, as I understand it, has decided 
to expand its rural welfare extention projects’ 
present number of 330 to 1,320 in the near 
future. Ten thousand welfare centres will 
be organised and one tenth of it will be 
financially guaranteed by the Board. You 
have also been doing good work in the cities. 
I have visited new hospitals for children 
and for special diseases in Bombay and in 
Bhopal. I have also visited your famous 
Abhaya Home in Madras City. You ought 
to be congratulated on the splendid work 
that you are carrying on. Allow me to say 
a few words about social work in my country. 

Prior to our national liberation in 1949, 
social work in China was essentially philan- 
throphic in character. It was done in a 
haphazard way, unsystematic and _ very 
superficial. It was done in such a way that 
from time to time the Government made 
gestures of opportunism by appointing com- 
missions or granting funds to welfare work. 
But bureaucracy and corruption dampened 
all enthusiasm, and in more ways than one 
presented even insurmountable obstacles. 
When our State, however, was taken over 
by the people, there has been a remarkable 
change all round including matters of social 
welfare. With the founding of the Peoples 
Republic of China, the peoples’ administra- 
tion was established to direct all aspects of 
social work throughout the country. It is 
financed by the State. It mobilised all private 
relief organisations and above all, it inte- 
grated all social welfare institutions into a 
national programme. In the centres of our 
foreign trade, particularly in Shanghai, un- 
employment was rampant. 
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Shortly after Shanghai was liberated by 
the Peoples’ Army all the gangsters of the 
underworld who were taking advantage of 
Government’s corruption were severely dealt 
with and their power completely eliminated. 
Social welfare work began to see the light 
of the day. The story how we did away 
with prostitution, how we rescued and 
rehabilitated those unfortunate people 
directly from the brothels is to say the least 
a very complicated one. But our success 
in this matter has been chiefly due to the 
close co-operation among the women’s orga- 
nisations, the Government, the hospital and 
the relief administrations. Thousands of those 
unfortunate women were interviewed, trained 
and placed in factories, hospitals and homes. 
Those who desired to return to their homes 
in villages or to their relatives were fully 
assisted in doing so after a thorough inves- 
tigation. Many of them have chosen to be 
nurses or to work for children’s welfare: 
Our women’s organisations have been 
specially energetic in the elimination of 
prostitution. 

Our prison system has been radically 
changed since 1949. Prisoners and criminals 
are treated as citizens who require training 
and education. During their prison period, 
they are given work, such as, reading, 
tanning, knitting, paper making and so on. 
They are well fed and look healthy; when 
they step out of the prison they can easily 
enter factory for any productive enterprise 
of their own choice. 

In the past few years, we have made great 
strides in the work of public health and 
medical care. New hospitals are opened. 
More doctors and nurses are being trained 
and certain section of the public receives 
free medical care. Hospitalisation and medi- 
cine are greatly increased. Public Health 
work has been carried on by numerous State 
committees and village communities, by 
government organisations and educational 


institutions. Flies almost have been wiped 
out in our big cities, 

Our labour unions look after welfare work 
in our factories and mines. They see to it 
that the insurance laws are successfully ful- 
filled. Workers are well-protected from any 
possible industrial accidents and educational 
and cultural activities are well-provided for. 
We may say that the leadership of the Union 
has left all social welfare of this area with 
particular area enterprizes. Social welfare 
work in the villages is largely in the hands of 
agricultural producers’ co-operatives whose 
total membership now occupies about one- 
third of all the present house-holders in 
China. Four years ago, the strength which 
was merely 300 is now about 2 millions. 
Most of the larger co-operatives provide con- 
siderable funds for the social welfare like 
schools, nurseries, clubs, sanatoria, etc. Sport 
and entertainments are maintained by the 
Council or Committee of the co-operatives. 


The co-operative movement has helped 
also to wipe out illiteracy. In the villages, 
economic and cultural advance go hand in 
hand. In the co-operatives, men and 
women have equal chance to work and 
equal pay is received for same kind of work 
regardless of sex. Marriage is no longer 
dictated by parents. Women also have the 
right of property inheritance. Husband and 
wife are equal masters or I should say part- 
ners in the family. Our constitution, our 
marriage law and our women’s organisations 
in a triple way guaranteed equality between 
men and women. I consider this is the great 
and basic social welfare we have yet 
accomplished. 

Children’s welfare has not been neglected 
in China and in the past six years we have 
made much progress too in this direction. 
During this period we have trained 2,70,000 
midwives who can deliver babies by scientific 
methods. We have various forms of nurseries 
in our agricultural co-operatives, In our 
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cities, nurseries are established so as to take 
care of the children whose mothers are at 
work and there are some nursery centres for 
the convenience of mothers who want to do 
shopping. For all women working in fac- 
tories, mines, schools and governmental 
organisations, there is maternity leave of 56 
days and in difficult works, additional days 
are granted. Our child mortality has 
declined. 

I would like to say that we need above all 
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loving peoples in the world to preserve inter- 
national peace. More than 400 million 
signatures have been affixed to a recent ap- 
peal to the world for banning atomic war- 
fare. The peace movement in India has also 
been rapidly developing; for the common 
cause of working and for the common aim 
to develop our respective countries, let us co- 
operate and work together. Peace and social 
welfare are inseparable. The peoples of our 
two countries must unite for this common 


cause. Long live the unity and friendship 


peace for our social welfare work. We in 
between the peoples of India and China. 


China are striving together with all peace- 
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